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Preface 


Srupent TEACHING is the busiest and most profitable experience 
ina student's program. Information, understandings, techniques, 
and points of view developed in preceding professional experi- 
ences must be brought to bear upon instructional problems in a 
down-to-earth, realistic manner. The pupils and the teaching 
situation must be studied. Plans must be made and carried out 
with reference to needs of children, purposes of education, 
conditions in the community, and a moving calendar of events 
that taxes one's endurance and ingenuity. Materials must be 
discovered, reviewed, incorporated into plans, and utilized in 
accordance with sound guide-lines. In some instances, materials 
must be prepared on the spot to meet special needs. Fast learn- 
ers, slow learners, and children with various handicaps must be 
considered both as individuals and as members of groups. Child- 
study techniques, group processes, and techniques of evaluation 
are of importance from the very first day of student teaching and 
are intimately related to planning and teaching; in fact, they 
are a basic, integral part of teaching. 

Specific help and information are needed to carry out all 
these tasks. It is hoped that this book will supply that help and 
information. Included in it are practical suggestions, techniques, 
and principles that have proved to be helpful to student teachers 
in both rural and city schools. The contents have been organized 
to facilitate use of the book during student teaching. Charts, 
check lists, pictures, and summary lists of effective procedures 
have been used extensively to convey practical information in a 
concise form. The intent of the authors is to make essential 
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information available in a handy and usable form so that stu- 
dent teachers will be free to spend as much time as possible in 
actual work with children. 

The specific suggestions must not be adopted and applied in 
a rule-of-thumb manner, however. Rather, they should be used 
flexibly, and modified as needed. Ideally, they will be used 
creatively, and new and better ways of meeting teaching prob- 
lems will be discovered by student teachers and supervising 
teachers as they work together with a given group of children. 

All this emphasis upon practical techniques does not mean 
that the book does not have a philosophical basis. It does. And 
this philosophy is brought out not only in the text, but in the 
charts and pictures as well. Philosophy and practice must be 
tied together, and the focus of both must be the actual problems 
that arise in teaching children. 

The authors recognize that student teaching is now viewed as 
a laboratory experience involving the total school program and 
community relationships. Student teaching is one basic element 
in the complete program of teacher education that leads to 
effective teaching in service. Hence, it is necessary to consider 
in-service growth and related problems in a systematic manner. 

Many people have made this book possible. Student teachers 
and supervising teachers have contributed countless ideas. 
Pictures, charts, and check lists have been obtained from many 
different school systems. The following individuals made specific 
contributions, which are gratefully acknowledged: Carl Carter 
and Ruby Hill, Oakland Public Schools: George Grimes, Ray 
Pollich, and Ida Coleman, Los Angeles Public Schools; Francis 
Drag, San Diego County Schools; William Woolworth, Charles 
Reed, Eugene Baker, Milton Gordon, Albany Public Schools, 
California; Clinton Conrad and Larry Foster, University of 
California, Berkeley; and Alyce Burkett, Mary Lowden, Edith 
Moody, and Elodie Smith, Richmond Public School, California. 


Berkeley, California John U. Michaelis 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Paul R. Grim 
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The STUDENT TEACHER 
in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


1 


Your Beginning as a 
Student Teacher 


STUDENT TEACHING is an opportunity to gain practical teaching 
experience under expert supervision. It gives you a chance to 
learn about the actual work of the teacher in the classroom, on 
the playground, in the lunch room, and in special activities. It 
enables you to gain insight into the teacher's relations with 
other school workers. It is a laboratory experience in which you, 
the student teacher, can plan and develop learning experiences 
with children and secure expert help while you are doing it. It 
permits you to focus the ideas you have secured in preceding 
courses upon actual school problems as you work with elemen- 
tary-school children. 

A clear understanding of the role of student teaching will 
help you to get the most out of your experience. Discuss the 
aspects of teaching competence presented below with your su- 
pervising teacher and with the supervisor from your collegiate 
institution.’ Plan to undertake experiences during your student- 
teaching assignment that will help you achieve all the compe- 
tencies listed. Remember that the ideas you gain while you are 
a student teacher will be “like money in the bank” when you 
are on your own as a full-time teacher. 


1 Supervising teacher refers to the sroom teacher in whose room you are 
doing student teaching. Supervisor refers to the individual from your college or 
university who supervises your work; the supervisor is sometimes referred to as 


a coordinator or director. 
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TEACHING COMPETENCE 


The controlling purpose of student teaching is to enable you 
to develop a high level of teaching competence. You have 
learned many things about the purposes of education, how chil- 
dren learn, what to teach, and methods to use in teaching. All 


San Diego 


Competent teachers select mate 


rials and organize work groups with refer 
ence to clear purposes. 


this learning must be tied down and put to use in a practical 
manner, The only way to do it is actually to work with children 
1n varied situations and to make and carry out specific teaching 


plans. Let us consider selected aspects of teaching competence 
more specific. iscussi 'ertai i i 
pecifically by discussing certain things that competent 
teachers actually do. 
Have Clear Purposes. 


, i | Competent teachers have clear purposes 
in mind for each educational experience. P. 
at each stage of planning, 


are: What is the purpose? 


ersistent questions 


teaching, guidance, and evaluation 


Why do this? What objective is to be 
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achieved? The particular purpose may be to improve vocabulary 
development, to secure information for use in a play, to in- 
crease appreciation of a minority group, to improve discussion 
skills, to develop a wholesome attitude toward others, to im- 
prove reading comprehension, or to enjoy a recording. Once 


Engtewood, Co'orado 


Competent teachers study pupils to discover needs, interests, capabilities, 
home backgrounds. 


you have the purpose clearly in mind, you can develop specific 
plans to achieve it. 

A practical clarification of the purposes of education is a sig- 
nificant outcome of student teaching. Over-all plans for the 
term, plans for units of work, and daily plans for a particular 
experience call for a careful consideration of purposes. “Know 
where you are going before you start” is a guide-line for teach- 
ing that you will consider intensively as you work with your 


supervising teacher in developing a prog 
school pupils. 
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Study the Pupils. Competent teachers base learning experi- 
ences upon the studied needs, abilities, and interests of the 
pupils with whom they are working. Student teaching provides 
an opportunity to study a particular group of students and the 
individuals in the group. Such devices as anecdotal records, tests, 


Los Angeles 
Children have many different nee 
program. 


ds that should be met in the school 
and interest questionnaires can be employed 


and interpreted, 
and the results can be put to use in planning 


. Such a procedure 
enables you to select specific procedures and materials to meet 
enr differences, thus giving you increased skill in dealing 
with a major problem of teaching—individualization of instruc- 
tion. Then you will be able to move on and develop more effec- 
uve ways of working with typical and exceptional children, 
because you will understand the group and the individuals in 
it. Planning and evaluation will be more effective, because you 
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will know something about individual levels of development, 
needs, and potentialities. 

Meet Children's Needs. Once children's needs are under- 
stood, competent teachers take steps to meet them. Security is 
provided in part through a congenial classroom atmosphere, 
sincere regard for each child, mutual respect, and work adjusted 
to the maturity of each child. Physical needs may be met by 
providing experiences that require physical activity, and by 
providing a rhythm of work, rest, and play in the daily program. 
Social needs may be met through cooperative group work, clubs, 
and group sharing guided by real concern for each other's well- 
being. Emotional needs are met by art, music, and creative ex- 
pression that emerges from the children's own experiences. 
Individual guidance is provided as special problems and con- 
flicts arise. Needs to develop functional skills, wholesome atti- 
tudes, and democratic citizenship are met in the daily program 
through careful pre-planning by the teacher and group planning 
by the children. 

Know the Community. Competent teachers base their in- 
struction on needs and conditions in the community. A knowl- 
edge of the community is essential to an adequate understand- 
ing of the children in your class. A survey of educational 
resources in the community will indicate field trips, resource 
persons, library facilities, radio programs, and other instruc- 
tional materials that can be used in the program. Adaptation 
of instruction to conditions in the community can be made 
with special reference to safety problems, health needs, recrea- 
tional facilities, public-service agencies, industries, home condi- 
tions, delinquency, language difficulties, and inter-cultural 
problems. Your supervising teacher will already have made 
many adaptations and will assist you in carrying through on 
them. The more rapidly you become acquainted with the com- 
munity around your school, the more effectively you will grow 
in your ability to adapt instruction to conditions in the com- 


munity. 
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Make Effective Plans. Skill in planning is a major factor in 
teaching competence, inasmuch as good teaching and good plan- 
ning go hand-in-hand. Hence a first task in student teaching is 
over-all planning for the term's work so that attention may be 
given to all phases of the program. A second step is the planning 


Berkeley 


Well-made plans assure 


rich experience. 
fidence of the teacher, 


s for pupils and increase the con- 


of units that cover the major topics or parts of the work for a 
given term. Daily planning is a third aspect whereby specific, 
detailed procedures are outlined to assure the achievement of 
specific purposes. AII phases of planning must, of course, be 
based on clearly s pose B i chi 

ed on c early stated purposes, an understanding of children, 
knowledge of the community, and acquaintance with available 
Instructional resources. The course of study contains many sug- 


gestions, and your supervising teacher and supervisor will make 
others. 
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Make Content Meaningful. Competent teachers make their 
teaching meaningful to children. It is quite a jump from the 
collegiate level of instruction to the elementary school. The con- 
tent backgrounds that competent teachers possess are re-oriented 
and addressed specifically to the problems, level of thinking, and 

MAGNETIC FIELDS 


«fai 
I 
| 


Los Angeles 


Provide concrete materials to make content meaningful. 


learning capacities of children. This requires careful attention 
to the mental maturity of the learners, a thorough knowledge of 
what is to be taught, functional application of information to 
community problems, use of meaningful terms, and use of many 
illustrations in daily teaching. It also requires the use of content 
in situations significant to children. You will develop the ability 
to make content meaningful as you study the group, the com- 
munity, the course of study, and available instructional re- 
sources, and as you discuss teaching plans with your supervising 
teacher and develop specific learning experiences with children. 

Use Group Processes. Effective group processes are essential to 
effective teaching. Group processes in the classroom involve 
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group discussion, sharing, planning, doing, and evaluating. 
Thorough preparation for group work, careful organization of 
materials and space arrangements, and tactful guidance and 
evaluation are essential preparatory tasks for you to carry out. 
Through experiences in working with children you can attain 
real growth in this vital aspect of teaching competence. 


San Diego 
Small-group discussion can be used 


l in a variety of situations involving 
group processes. 


Use Varied Materials. Skill in using 
and techniques is another key element in teaching competence. 
Bulletin boards, exhibits, filmstrips, motion pictures, and chalk- 
board, field trips, demonstrations, the library, references, text- 
books, and other resources are used skillfully by competent 
teachers. The selection, use, and evaluation of these materials 
pose problems that you can clarify and solve as you use varied 
instructional resources in student teaching, 7 

Evaluate Outcomes. Growth in 
ment and learning of children is 


instructional resources 


ability to evaluate the develop- 
an aspect of teaching compe- 
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tence that should receive major emphasis in all phases of student 
teaching. From the time of your initial study of the group and 
your preliminary planning, to the last day of student teaching, 
you should be concerned about the value, worthwhileness, and 
outcomes of your work. Continuous appraisal in light of specific 
purposes is a basic principle that you can put to use each day. 
Check lists and teacher-made tests will be helpful in appraising 
specific outcomes of instruction. You can use examination of the 


pupil's work, individual interviews, and cumulative records as 


you appraise individual children. Through such experiences you 
will refine your evaluative techniques and will develop a work- 
able set of guide-lines for evaluating your instruction. 

Maintain Professional Relationships. Competent teachers give 
serious attention to professional relationships by adhering to 
ethical principles and by participating in professional enter- 
prises. Relationships with one's co-workers, pupils, parents, the 
community, and the profession are clearly defined in codes of 
ethics. (See pages 9-12 and 415-418.) Participation in professional 
enterprises is provided through local, state, and national organ- 
izations and by means of in-service education activities such as 
curriculum committees, faculty meetings, workshops, and insti- 
tutes. As a student teacher you should “live by" a code of ethics, 
and get acquainted with as many in-service education activities 
as possible. 'The following code of ethics for student teachers 
suggests definite principles and policies for you to keep in mind. 
It has been adapted with minor changes from a code developed 
by the California Student Teachers Association.* 


STUDENT TEACHER CODE OF ETHICS 
Student Teacher and Pupils 


1. All information about children is to be kept confidential. 

2. Be more concerned with what is being achieved with the 
children than with impressions being made on the supervising 
teacher or the supervisor. 
alifornia Student 


2 Handbook for Chapter Officers and Committee Chairmen. Ci 
"Teachers Association, California Teachers Association, San Francisco, 1950. 
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3. Maintain the dignity necessary to gain the respect of pupils. 
Always act like an adult. 

4. Show high regard for each child; show enthusiasm for each 
area of the curriculum that you teach. 

5. Be sympathetic and courteous toward all pupils. 

6. Consider yourself a member of the community in which you 
are teaching and act accordingly. 

7. Disciplinary measures used by the student teacher should 
conform to the policies and instructions of the supervising teacher. 
[See Chapter 6 for detailed discussion of discipline.] 

8. Be a good example to your pupils in every way—physically, 
mentally, ethically. 

9. Be just as interested in and just as ready to assist with the 
improvement of the class as if it were your own. 

10. Recognize that each child is an individual, and take into con- 
sideration individual abilities, interests, and capacities for learning. 

11. Be impartial in dealing with pupils, and strive to be fair 
while judging a pupil's actions. 

12. Refrain from imposing your own religious or political views 
upon pupils: exhibit a broad-minded, tolerant attitude toward other 
groups and individuals. 


Student Teacher and Supervisor 
1. Consider a supervisor as one who is helping you to become a 
competent teacher. 


2. Attention of the pupils must not be drawn to the supervisor, 


or to the likelihood of a visit by the supervisor, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary. 

3. Provide the supervisor with plans, textbooks, or materials 
being used. This should be done before class starts. There should be 
no reason to converse with the supervisor during the class period. 

4- When the class begins, concentrate on the lesson and forget 
that you are being observed by a supervisor. 


5. Provide time in which you and the supervisor may have a 


conference in order to discuss problems of teaching. 


6. Be appreciative of criticism and seek suggestions. 
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Student Teacher and Supervising Teacher 


1. Remember that the supervising teacher is in legal control of 
the class and is legally responsible for it. 

9. You and the supervising teacher should respect one another's 
professional rights and personal dignity. 

3. Accept the supervising teacher's decisions concerning the ma- 
terial to be covered and the method of presentation. 

4. Assume no authority that has not been specifically delegated 
by the supervising teacher. 

5. Know definitely what is expected of you by the supervising 
teacher. 

6. Complete cooperation should be established between you and 
the supervising teacher; conferences should be held as scheduled. 

7. The supervising teacher is eager to help; suggestions and 
criticisms should be accepted by you with this in mind. 

8. Support the supervising teacher in matters of school dis- 
cipline. [See Chapter 6.] 

9. Have your lesson plans checked by the supervising teacher in 
accordance with policies that have been made. 

10. Cheerfully do any task which will aid the supervising teacher 
in conducting the class. Be imaginative and creative in making sug- 
gestions and in planning. 

11. Give due credit to the supervising teacher for all assistance 
given to you. 

12. If you feel you are having difficulty in the situation, you 
should first consult the supervising teacher. If the results are not 
satisfactory, you should talk to the supervisor. 


Personal Altributes and Professional Growth 

1. Respect those with whom you work—supervising teacher, 
supervisor, administrator, and fellow student teachers. 
2. Remember that student teaching is a learning situation; be 


willing and eager to receive suggestions and carry them out. 
uation in which 


3. Adapt your behavior and practices to the sit 


you do your student teaching. Be guided by what is considered ac- 


ceptable in your particular room, school, and district. 
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4. Be an active member of a recognized local, state, or national 
educational organization. 

5. Acquaint yourself with the professional organizations. Begin 
to read professional literature in education and in special fields. 

6. Manifest genuine pride in the teaching profession. 

7. Consider yourself a member of the profession and act in all 
matters according to its code of ethics. [See the N.E.A. Code, 
page 415.] 

8. Know the legal responsibilities of teachers in your state. 

9. Strive always to broaden your knowledge and be well in- 
formed on current events. 

10. Attend and participate in the non-classroom school duties of 
the supervising teacher. 

11. Be well-groomed and practice sound principles of hygiene, 
and of good morals. 

12. Display a democratic attitude toward all the teachers in the 
school in which you are placed. 


SUGGESTIONS AND EXPE 


IANCIES OF CO-WORKERS 


The first section of this chapter has outlined specific aspects 
of teaching competence and professional relationships important 
in student teaching. Now let us consider the suggestions and 
expectancies of the individuals with whom you will be working. 
What do supervising teachers suggest? What suggestions do 
school officials make? What do pupils expect? What do super- 
visors expect? In the following pages, attention is given to each 
of the foregoing questions. Bear in mind that you will learn 
about other expectancies, and will secure additional suggestions 
as you participate in student teaching. However, the following 
will help you to get off to a good start. 


Suggestions from School Administrators 


First, let us consider suggestions from school administrators. 
Arrangements for the placement of student teachers typically 
are made through the offices of the school superintendent and 
the principal. Their specific suggestions follow: 
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Get acquainted with the total school program. Although major 
emphasis will be given to classroom instruction during student 
teaching, you should learn as much as possible about other aspects 
of the elementary-school program. Of major importance are clubs, 
after-school activities, school-community relationships, and policies 


Englewood, Colorado 


Get acquainted with the total school program, outdoors and indoors. 


and procedures related to fire drill, playground, lunchroom, and 
other out-of-class duties typically assigned to regular teachers. 

The role of the teacher in maintaining and improving school- 
community relationships needs attention in student teaching. First 
of all, your impact upon community relations needs consideration, 
because of the very fact that you are a student teacher. No parent 
wants his child to be used as a “guinea pig” or to have some college 
student try out “half-baked” or poorly planned ideas. This does not 
mean that you will fail to use new and original ideas. It simply 
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means that your planning and teaching must be done thoroughly 
and effectively. 

Note the kind of neighborhood or community in which the school 
is located. Observe the type of dwellings from which the children 
come. Check records to determine the occupation of parents. Note 
the nearest shopping center, stores, and playgrounds. Through ob- 
servation of the community and discussions with the supervising 
teacher, get a feeling for the community backgrounds of education 
that are essential to effective teaching. 

Sometimes you will be tempted to criticize policies and practices 
that appear to you to be out of line with your own ideas or philos- 
ophy of education. This is natural, since perfection can rarely be 
found in any situation. Yet, we ask you to seek an understanding of 
the reasons behind established policies and to work in a manner 
consistent with them. Discussions with your supervising teacher and 
the principal will be helpful in this regard. . 

You are expected to follow policies established by the Board of 
Education. By conferring with your supervising teacher, you can 
make sure that plans and procedures that you hope to use with 
pupils are consistent with over-all policies of the school system. 

Be sure to adhere to individual school standards and regulations. 
These have been designed to develop à sound program for children 
and to give consistency to our ways of working together. If you have 
questions about them, check with the supervising teacher. Remem- 
ber that a deviation from them raises many questions in the pupil's 
minds and creates confusion about your role in our program. 

Remember that the Supervising teacher is responsible for the 
pupils in his class. Hence, the judgment of the supervising teacher 
should always be secured and followed on problems and issues that 
arise. 

View student teaching as a realistic teaching experience; it is not 
an ordinary college class. Act likea teacher, approach your class like 
a teacher, and be proud to be a teacher, 

You will find many opportunities to learn a great deal about the 
behavior of children, Observe 


carefully as pupils engage in various 
school activities and note how 


they behave, how they react to each 
other and to teachers, and what values and customs they esteem. See 
how they act in the halls, in the lunchroom, and on the playground. 
Give special attention to the work of teachers, how they handle prob- 
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lems, how they make suggestions, and what specific techniques they 
use. Make notes for future reference, for when you are on your own, 
the more ideas you have picked up on school problems the better 


off you will be. 


Suggestions from Supervising Teachers 
Attention is next given to expectancies and suggestions of the 
supervising teacher, a key person in the student-teaching pro- 
gram. Supervising teachers are eager and willing to help you 
become a competent teacher. Your experiences in student teach- 
ing will be of greatest value if you give them maximum coopera- 


tion. Specific suggestions made by supervising teachers follow: 


Feel free to talk things over and to ask for help and suggestions. 
We were student teachers once too, and we remember well the help 
that was given to us. We are eager to assist in your induction into 
teaching and want you to do well, and to develop an excellent pro- 
gram for the learners in our classes. A feeling of freedom to talk 


things over will help greatly. 

We will both be very busy, so keeping appointments and sched- 
uled conferences is as important to you as it is to us. Let's notify each 
other if circumstances arise that force either of us to miss conferences 
or to be late. 

Be mature and give evidence of a good cultural background in all 
relationships with children and co-workers. Dress in accordance with 
the standards set by teachers in the school, use correct language, and 
be courteous and tactful in personal relationships. Self-confidence 
and self-control are earmarks of the mature person. Avoid gum- 
chewing, using rough language, speaking down to children, dressing 
as a "Joe College" bobby-soxer or a college sweater girl, and using 
sarcasm, ridicule, or displays of temper to correct misbehavior. 

It will be helpful for us to have background information about 
you regarding: extracurricular activities in which you have partici- 
pated, special competencies you possess in such fields as art, music, 
and physical education; work you have done with children; places 
to which you have traveled; collections or hobbies you can share and 


other unique contributions you can make; and your schedule of 


classes and work activities. Such information will enable us to help 


you in your planning. 
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Good planning is essential! First, we will get an overview of the 
term’s work, individual needs and differences, and expectancies for 
the class. A thorough acquaintance with available instructional re- 
sources, such as textbooks, films, slides, recordings, and community 
resources, is essential. You should make known any special and 
original contributions you can make, such as showing materials, 
discussing your travels, and preparing slides. Show initiative by put- 


49'22'28!25 0 1 42 
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Richmond. California 
Be resourceful in providing 


instructional materials. 
ting new materials 


i and ideas into your plans. Continue to gather 
new materials 


: and to use them throughout the term to meet special 
needs of individuals in the group. 

Teaching plans should be turned in before you do any teaching. 
Observe the schedule we will make for turning in plans and avoid 
the error of rushing in just before cl 
checked. If you leave everything 
possible to give you help 
work. 


ass starts to have your plans 
ull the last minute, it will be im- 
and suggestions that will improve your 


r 7 li ach — 
When you are teaching, be sure to arrive at school early enough to 
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place material on the chalkboard, arrange the bulletin board, or 
carry out other activities essential to the day's work. 

Get acquainted with established classroom routines, such as check- 
ing attendance, making announcements, returning papers, and 
room clean-up. Through observation and discussion, these routines 
may be clarified early in the term. It will be helpful to follow them 
and thus avoid confusion and misunderstanding on the part of 
pupils. If you think some changes are in order, let's talk them over. 


Albany, California 


Be a good housekeeper and keep the classroom attractive and orderly. 


Give attention to the care of the classroom and instructional ma- 
terials, including audio-visual equipment. Be a good housekeeper 
so that the classroom will be neat and orderly. Keep materials in 
order; get thoroughly acquainted with them before you use them. 
Report any needs for repair. Use established routines for securing 
pupil participation in room clean-up and care of supplies. And keep 
your purse with you so that children will not be confronted with 
the temptation of exploring its contents. 

Be sure of the facts and information involved in specific learning 
experiences. Confidence in your teaching ability on the part of 
pupils can be secured only if you have adequate subject-matter back- 
grounds. To this end you should plan systematically, become thor- 
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oughly acquainted with the pupils’ texts and other materials, and 
study references for teachers when necessary. 

Consider the pupils’ level of understanding as you guide discus- 
sions, suggest readings, plan work, and speak to the class. Use terms 
and concepts that are meaningful; develop the meaning of new 
terms and concepts when it becomes necessary to use them. Avoid 
the error of trying to use college-level ideas, plans, and materials 
with elementary-school children. 

Be sure that there is something for the children to do during each 
class period. Learning is at a maximum and discipline problems are 
at a minimum when children are busily engaged in profitable work. 

In summarizing group plans for work, or in making assignments 
and giving directions, give attention to simplicity and clarity. Each 
child should know what to do, when to do it, how it is to be done, 
and where information can be secured. 

Finally, other ideas and suggestions will be made as we work to- 
gether during the term. Let's work as a team and maintain working 
relationships that are harmonious and mutually profitable. 


Expectancies of Children 

Now let us examine some expectancies of children themselves. 
The suggestions listed below were secured in individual inter- 
views with pupils, and from supervising teachers who noted 
children’s reactions to student teachers. The suggestions are in 
many ways a reflection of key aspects of teaching competence 
from the learner's point of view. As you read them, notice the 
importance of studying individual needs, planning, using varied 
techniques and materials, showing respect for pupils as persons, 
and using cooperative group processes. 


1. Dress like regular teachers, not like cheer leaders, sweater 

girls, or bobby-soxers. 

g. Act like an adult all the time. Don’t mimic us or speak down 
to us. 

" m ue 

3. We don't like to be ridiculed or embarrassed. Don't be 
sarcastic. 

4. Control yourself. It is silly to “blow your top” in front of us- 
Don't get upset when someone "acts funny" in class 
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5. Speak so everyone can hear. Don't talk so fast we can't follow 
or so slow that we get bored. 

6. Treat all of us fair and square, no favorites. 

7. Don't pick on us for every little thing that happens. 

8. Have good suggestions for things to do instead of a lot of 
"don'ts." 

9. Remember that we have feelings, so try to understand when 
we are not up to par. Please don't "bawl us out" in front of others. 


Oakland 


Children like to be kept busy on worthwhile activities. 


10. Don't try to show up our regular teacher or change every- 
thing. And don't brag about what you did in college or high school. 

11. Don't run down our school by making nasty remarks about it, 
or comparing it unfavorably with other schools. 

12. "Know your stuff” in teaching and know what you are going 
to do each day. 

13. Have something for us to do each class period. We do 


to just sit and listen all the time. 
14. Talk over what is to be done instead of starting right in 


n't like 
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before we know what to do. We can't discuss something when we 
don’t know what it’s all about. 

15. Don’t go over our heads. Ask clear questions. Use words we 
understand. Explain directions and assignments so we know what 
to do. 

16. Give us a chance to answer questions and give our ideas. 
Don't have all the answers yourself. Don't repeat all the points made 
in discussion. 

17. Have different things for us to do, not the same old thing 
every day. 


Suggestions from the Supervisor 


Finally, let us consider suggestions and expectancies of the 
supervisor of student teaching. As with the other co-workers 
mentioned above, your supervisor will inform you of specific 
regulations and guide-lines of importance in your particular 
situation. The following suggestions will be helpful to vou on 
many questions and problems. 


Take the initiative in approaching the supervising teacher to 
secure help and advice. Emphasize the fact that you want to be a 
good teacher, that you desire suggestions, and that you want to get 
the most out of student teaching. Such an approach opens the way 
for sympathetic help from the supervising teacher and results in 
good working relationships. Suggestions flow freely when they are 
requested by you and used to improve your planning. 

Let nothing interfere with your work in student teaching. Rec 
ognize the fact that the pupils with whom you are working deserve 
the very best program that can be developed. The privilege of work- 
Ing with them carries th 


€ responsibility for doing a good job. 
Don't embarr 


s the supervising teacher by behaving in any way 
that shows a lack of respect for teaching as a profession, For example, 
remarks about teaching as 


a step-gap job, as a stepping stone to 
ob for those who can't do anything else 


the profession. Be careful, too, of youl 
appearance, use of language, manners 


another profession, or as 4 7 
are offensive to members of 
» and speech, for carelessness 
and neglect in these matters can be embar 

A few minutes spent in checki 


sing. 
ng and improving personal charac 
teristics will pay real dividends, Examine yourself as your supervis- 
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ing teacher, pupils, and others see you. And don’t think that per- 
sonal appearance is unimportant! Make the best possible appearance 
each day, being sure to show good taste and to avoid extremes. Bear 
in mind that appearance involves more than the clothes you wear. 
Manner, poise, language, posture, and similar factors are all part of 
the impression you make on others. Check yourself on the following 
checklist, adding other points which you know are important: 


Personal Checkup 


— Clothes: clean, pressed, good color combinations, appropriate. 
— Shoes: comfortable, polished. practical for school. 
—<lecessories: clean, appropriate, in harmony with clothes. 

— Jewelry: attractive, in good taste, appealing to children. 

— Face: clean, not shiny, a smile on it. 

— Hair: well-groomed, combed, not severe, clean. 

— Breath: clean and sweet, not offensive, de-odorized as needed. 
varied pitch, easy to listen to, not tense. 

: erect, not tense, good example for children. 


— Voice: 
— Postur 
— Bearing: alert, poised, confident. 

—Language: correct usa meaningful to children, appropriate. 
— Writing: legible, neat, accurate spelling, correct letter forms. 
— Others: 


Your own readiness for student teaching requires some considera- 
tion. You should have a schedule that allows sufficient time to plan 
adequately for the many responsibilities you will assume. Your 
attitude should be characterized by a willingness to cooperate fully 
with your co-workers, and a firm resolve to let nothing interfere with 
your doing a good job. Remember that the learning of the children 
is of first importance. Pep and good health are essential; 
re mandatory for you. 


in your c 
hence plenty of rest and sound living habits 
Stay home when you are ill, but be sure to notify appropriate indi- 
viduals according to instructions. Do not worry, fret, or become 
fearful regarding problems that have needlessly disturbed some 
student teachers, such as the following: 

1. Making mistakes in front of the class. If you make a mistake 
and it goes unnoticed, simply correct it and proceed in a matter-of- 
fact way. lf a mistake is called to your attention by a pupil, thank 
him, correct it, and proceed without embarrassment. 

2. Not knowing what to say. A good plan for the day's work is to 


make sure beforehand of what you are going to say. If necessary, 
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write out and even practice your opening remarks a time or two. 
Observe the manner in which your supervising teacher begins the 
daily program and moves from one part to the next. 

3. Not knowing the answers to children's questions. No person 
can possibly know all the answers. It is sound procedure to get 


Los Angeles 


Be sure that children have plenty of work to do that is meaningful anil 
significant to them. 


answers from the group, to suggest individual and group study to 
find answers, or to propose individual interviews of experts who 
know the answers. Another good procedure is to have children sug 
vest ways to find answers to the "important question that was just 
raised." In some instances, of course, the question will be of minor 


importance and you will simply give the answer and move on to the 
point ol discussion. 


next 
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4. Not having sufficient work. Always include supplementary 
work in your plans. Be prepared also to read a story, or to suggest 
recreational reading, art work, or another activity after the comple- 
tion of a particular job. In most classrooms, it is understood that if 
any child finishes his work before the others, he is to read a library 
book, or to undertake some other independent activity. 

5. Being unable to handle disciplinary problems. Good plans to 
keep children profitably at work, plus an understanding of the chil- 
dren in your group, will prevent most problems from arising. Use 
the same techniques of control that your supervising teacher uses 
and secure any needed help on difficult cases. 

6. Not being liked by children. Children like teachers. who 
provide well-planned work, and who are friendly, fair, patient, 
understanding, and act like adults at all times. Encouragement, com- 
mendation for work well done, and respect for each child's contribu- 
tions are specific factors in developing high morale among children 
as well as high regard for the teacher. Avoid the use of sarcasm, rid- 
icule, and belittling remarks. Remember that student teachers who 
keep such points in mind, and who present an attractive appearance 
are always liked by children. 


Such problems as these bring out the importance of having confi- 
dence in yourself and of having profited from courses you have taken 
in preparing to become a teacher. In fact, if serious doubts about 
your ability existed in the minds of those in charge of student teach- 
ing, you would have been advised against continuing the teacher- 
education program. So substitute good planning for any worries or 
fears that may arise, and seek help and criticism from the supervising 
teacher and from me. Put our suggestions to work in your teaching. 

Be alert to problems and difficulties that you feel are developing. 
You are the first to know about them in many instances, so bring 
them into the open for help and discussion. If you conceal problems 
Or are hesitant about mentioning them, you are not only delaying 
their solution, but, in addition, you may be increasing the difficulty 


of solution. 

If something goes wrong or doesn't work, or if 
talk it over and get help and advice. Admit errors, with full recog- 
th in teaching competence takes place 
ken to meet each 


a mistake is made, 


Nition of the fact that grow 
faster when reality is faced and when steps are ta 
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problem as it arises. Ask for help and it will be given sincerely and 
with a full understanding that all teachers make occasional mistakes 
and profit from constructive suggestions. 

If at any time there appears to be a conflict between the ideas you 


have learned and the suggestions of the supervis 


ng teacher, follow 
the suggestions of the supervising teacher. Later, discuss the problem 
with me. Rarely, if ever, will issues arise that cannot be resolved 
easily through discussion. By all means do not become “bull-headed,” 
stubborn, or disturbed and thereby cr 


ate personality conflicts. 

The supervising teacher and I are frequently called upon to make 
recommendations regarding your potentialities as a teacher. In some 
instances, letters of recommendation are written; in others a check 
list is used, such as the one on page 25, which illustrates points in 
which employing officials are interested. Keep them in mind as you 
engage in student teaching and endeavor to achieve a high rating on 
each of them. 


One word on expecting too much from student teaching. Remem- 


ber that student teaching gets you off to a good start on the road to 


becoming an outstanding teacher; it does not complete the job. 


Growth continues after you have accepted a position as a full-time 
teacher, because it is impossible to anticipate every problem that will 
arise in a professional activity such as teaching. This is true of all 
professions. Furthermore, all professions require persistent study and 
growth on the job. Remember that this is your first position, and 


take advantage of the many opportunities available to you in in- 
service education programs. 


Summary 


The foregoing section has enumerated m 
will help you in student teaching. All h 


in the hope that you will find them usef 
them from time to time 


that develop in student 
from those who are in ch 


any suggestions that 
ave been made sincerely, 
ul and practical. Re-read 
as you carry out the many experiences 
teaching. Be alert to other suggestions 
arge of your program. 

The next two chapters present practical sug; 


de ; ggestions on prep- 
aration for student teaching. Read both chapters as soon as pos- 
sible, so that you will waste 


56 no time in getting ready to make 
specific plans. 
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Suggestions for Further Reading 


Burr, J. B.. L. W. Harding, and L. B. Jacobs, Student Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. New York: Appleton- entury-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Chap- 
ter I presents suggestions for sel-analysis and maintaining good relations 
with co-workers. 


Hefernan, Helen (ed), Guiding the Young Child. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Company, 1951. A practical guide to the development of rich learning 
experiences in the kindergarten. 

Mehl, Marie A., H. H. Mills, and H. R. Douglass. Teaching in Elementary 
School. New York: The Ronald Press, 1950. Chapters I, XXII, and 
XXIII present suggestions relative to responsibilities, professional prob- 
lems, and in-service education of elementary teachers, 

Otto, H. J., Principles of Elementary Education. New. York: Rinehart & 
Company. Inc., 1949. Chapter XV gives a good discussion of the teacher 
as a person, citizen, and professional worker. 


Saucier, W. A., Theory and Practice in the Ele 


mentary School. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. 


Chapter XVI discusses problems faced 
by teachers: many practical suggestions are made relative to both pre- 
service and in-service experiences. 


Schorling, Raleigh, and G. M. Wingo, Elementary-school Student Teach- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
points to keep in mind in making a 
attention to traits of well-liked teachers, pe 
ity, and the like. 


1950. Chapter I dis- 
a successful beginning, with 
rsonal appe: ance, personal- 


Wiles, Kimball, Teac hing for Better Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. Chapter II presents a discussion of the essential functions of the 
teacher, with emphasis on warm human relations, effective group work. 
and individualizing instruction, 

Wills, C. D., and W. H. Stegeman, Living in the Kinde 
Follett Publishing Co., 1 50. A handbook for kinderg 
gests a variety of activities that can be 
year-olds. 


rgarten. Chicago: 
arten teachers; sug- 
used to meet the needs of five- 
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Preparation for Student 
Teaching 


Sxvrxkal. preliminary steps must be taken prior to actual student 
teaching. In fact, several tasks must be carried out before de- 
tailed planning can be done. These include observation in the 
Classroom, participation in classroom activities, assisting the 
Supervising teacher, learning classroom routines, learning school 
and getting 


Policies, determining available teaching resources 
acquainted with instructional guides for teachers. Studying the 
community and learning about community resources are also 
essential. Systematic study of children as individuals and as 
ssroom is likewise of great 


members of various groups in the cla: 
Importance. In this chapter, attention is given to studying class- 
room and school policies, and suggestions are offered regarding 
community study. In the following chapter, attention is given 
to techniques to use in studying pupils. Both chapters should be 
Studied concurrently, since the suggestions given in each will 
be carried out simultaneously as you prepare for actual teaching. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATION IN SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY 


. Extensive preliminary observation in the classroom is pre- 
requisite to effective planning for student teaching. During pre- 
liminary observation you should get a feeling for the atmosphere 
Of the classroom and secure specific information regarding class- 
room procedures. You will also discover various jobs you can 
Undertake to assist the supervising teacher. To be of greatest 
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value, preliminary observation should be directed toward the 
specific aspects of classroom procedure discussed below. 

Names of Children. One of your first tasks is to learn the 
children’s names. Make a seating chart and memorize each 
child’s name as quickly as possible. Knowing the names of chil- 
dren is the first step in getting off to a good start. 

Daily Program. Another immediate job is to make a copy of 
the daily schedule. Observe your supervising teacher to note the 


3 j 
f | “ORGANIZATION OF CLASS FOR READING 7 
f s PRIMARY GRADES i 
nm I. 
Choice of 


clay, painting, 


drawing 


Active Period — Play, elc. 


el Rees 
clay, painting, 
SEES 


Beeko, Science 


Reading Gomes j 
Number Gomes Read | 
Books, Science 1 4 


3 


aru 
Oakland 


Gel acquainted with establishe 
studies, arithmetic. 


d plans of organization in reading, social 


amount of work that is usually done in 
eg. in reading or in social studies. Notice also how much flexi- 
bility exists and what deviations from time allotments are per- 
mitted. Always give adequate attention to children’s needs for 
a rhythm of activity and rest; avoid sustained periods of work 
on the same activity. Note how changes are made from one 
period to the next in a smooth and uninterrupted manner. Note 
how children are guided to see relationships between various 
aspects of the daily program. Observe the s 


À : pecific jobs that are 
carried out by children at definitely scheduled times. 


a given period of time, 
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Standards of Behavior. A well-organized classroom exhibits 
standards of behavior that have been cooperatively developed by 
the teacher and pupils for use in a variety of situations. In some 
instances the standards will be lettered on charts or written on 
inis chalkboard. In others they will have been developed in dis- 
cussion and simply put to use, being reviewed and evaluated in 
discussion as needs arise. In either event, note the standards that 
are being utilized in such situations as the following: 


Grou 712 ; kg P 

5 p discussion Use of free time Construction Lunchroom 
orma " m — R 

ae hn conversation. Rest. periods Rhythms Playground 
aring and telling Leaving the room Dramatic play 


Making r > : 
ng reports Entering the room Classroom games Library 


In addition to noting standards already in use, be alert to 
Possible standards that you may develop cooperatively with the 
Pupils in your class. The examples on page 30 are illustrative of 
Standards frequently used in the elementary school. 

A thorough acquaintance with classroom 
expedite planning 
1g. Give particular 
rocedures, and 


. Classroom Facilities. 
facilities and procedures for using them will 
mi Improve the effectiveness of your teachir 
WT to the following, noting special uses, p 1 1 
their m of both teacher and pupils in connection with 


—Blackboard . Lighting . Work bench 
—Bulletin board . Heating Tools 
ar N Ventilation Construction materials 
nt ene center Storage space — Book shelves 
o E .. Cloakroom . Filing cabinets 
Ot S Hd play area Supply cupboards . Play materials 

ners: 


lake notes on possible uses of existing facilities in your own 


teaching, 
: 
P : ù 
in Routine Classroom Procedures 
Student teaching is to learn certain classroom procedures used 
i Your supervising teacher. There are many established rou- 
in t a ri 
€s that you will adopt and use as you work with the group. 


. Àn important responsibility 


| WORK STANDARDS | | CLEAN-UP TIME 


| I. Share tools. |. Stop when the signal is 
| 2. Stay in your own work given. 
| space. | 2. Put the tools in the rack. 
| 3. Help others when asked. 3. Put your work on the 
| 4. Stop when the signal is shelf. 
| given. 4. Do your own clean-up 
| job. 
5. Help others if you have 
| time. 
DISCUSSION OUR BOOKS 
I. Speak so all can hear. |. Read them to have fun. 
2. Say something impor- 2. Share fun with others. 
tant. 3. Keep them clean. 
3. Tell the ideas in order. 4. Keep corners flat. 
4. Leave out words like | 5. Do not mark on them. 
"and-a" and "well-a." 6. Return them to the 


shelves when through. 


COMMITTEE WORK MONITORS 

l. Report on time. 

: 2. Stick to the job. 

2. If you disagree, do so 3. Do not disturb others. 


politely. | 4. Finish as soon as pos- 
3. Accept and finish jobs sible. 


| agreed upon. 
4. Help the chairman. 


|. Give everyone a chance 
to give ideas. 


5. Return to seats and | 
begin work promptly. | 
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PASSING 
LISTENING Leave the room one row 
at a time. 
Sit quietly. Stay in line. 
Watch the speaker. Keep hands off others. 
Be ready to ask a question. Walk all the way. 


Look out for others. 


This does not mean that you will mimic or copy every single 
aspect of the supervising teacher's behavior. Rather, you should 
determine the routine procedures discussed in this section (and 
Others suggested by the supervising teacher or supervisor) and 
use them with only those modifications that your supervising 


Se NN 


Point!) Point! Paint! 
: It we had our way, 
We would 


Los Angeles 


Learn established classroom routines early in the term and assist in carry- 


ng them out. 
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teacher approves. By quickly mastering a few routines, you "à 
free yourself to give major time and attention to ani 
developing, and evaluating rich learning experiences. You wi 
avoid minor disciplinary problems that sometimes arise when 
teachers fail to take care of routine procedures. . 

Remember that the procedures established by your supervis- 
ing teacher have been found to work well with the children Hn 
your room, and in many instances the children have assisted in 
setting them up. An unexplained deviation from standards 
usually creates confusion. Knowing established routines thor- 
oughly will give you confidence and will convey a favorable 
impression to the pupils. Use the check list 
your observation in the cl 
you learn it. 


below to guide 
assroom. Check off each routine after 


Check List of Classroom Routines 


— Calling the class to order — Care of register 
— Taking the roll — Care of supplies and playground 


— Conducting health inspection equipment 
— Making announcements — Care of textbooks 
— Sharing and discussing personal — Care of Wraps 


experiences —Care of lunches 
— Conducting room meetings —Care of plants 
—Collecting money for lunch, ete. 


—Starting groups to work 


—Distributing materials 


—Care of aquarium 
—Duties of monitors 


—Selection of monitors 
Collecting materials 


—Fire and air-raid drill 
—Calling on pupils —Use of reading center 
—Giving a pupil permission to 


— Use of art center 
leave the room 


— Lost and found items 
— Dismissing the class NES 


PRELIMINARY PARTICIPATION 


Before you begin actual teaching, 
various classroom activities. Such 
"at home" feeling, and will 


you should participate in 
participation will eive you an 
acquaint you with the children and 


| 


PREP. T ST dU 
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the handline of routi 
1 dling of routine procedures. Some opportunities for par- 
» 101 7 e 
will ari n will be suggested by the supervising teacher: others 
arise as you observe work goi gt 
" ork going on 1 i 8 
amples are: going n the classroom. Ex- 


ik Ma le ^ «eati r char 
"- B epi a poew- chart and learn the names of pupils. Check the 
alter you have learned the proc 1 I 
y j rocedure to ed; 
wires I be followed; file notes 


Oakland 


Pari ici pat; 
W pa 3 " " — 5 
pation in small-group activities is excellent preparation for teaching. 


rranging the 


Assist in arranging and distributing materials, a 
aking charts, 


bulleti 
eun ar iti ; 

board, writing material on the chalkboard, m 
g labels for containers, mounting pic- 


— word cards, printing 
, and arranging flowers. 

Tete istance to individuals and small 

nc 1 teacher. Be careful not to give help that re 

, or to do something the child should do on his own. 
m ener Mi individuals and groups to the library, principal's 
se's office, auditorium, or lunchroom. 
oom, hall, or stair duties. 


groups as suggested 
ally is 


5. Assist in playground, lunchr 
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6. Correct tests and papers, noting individual strengths and 
weaknesses. 

7. Assist in such activities as collecting lunch or milk money, put- 
ting wraps and lunches in their proper places, keeping book shelves 
and supply cupboards in order, and arranging for room clean-up. 

8. Be prepared to read a story to the group, play and discuss a 
record, show a filmstrip, participate in a game or rhythm, or intro- 
duce a picture or book related to a current activity. 

9. Assist in preparing notices to parents, independent work for 
children, or other duplicated materials for classroom use. 


Remember that being alert to ways in which you can help 
during the first week will get you off to a good start and will give 
you confidence in your own ability to work with children. It's 
a good way to "break in" to actual teaching. 


Learning School Policies and Regulations 


There are several school policies and regulations that should 
be learned and followed during student teaching. By becoming 
familiar with them, you will learn a great deal about the 
teacher's responsibilities in school administration and will be 
able to help in carrying out policies that are essential to the 
smooth operation of a school. The check list on page 35 may be 
used as a guide for determining important regulations in your 
school. Although it lists more than 


k you will probably use in 
student teaching 


vou will find it helpful in determining those 
that are most crucial in your situation. 


Information on items contained 
secured from your supervising te 
In some e 


in the check list may be 
acher, supervisor, or principal. 
lementary schools a handbook o 

tions will be made available to you. (If one is not available, 
perhaps your supervisor will drop a hint to the principal.) 

There are certain points to kee 

carry out school policies. Determir 
carried out. through 
alone, e.g., 


f policies and regula- 


p in mind as you learn and 


ne those that must always be 
ugh the supervising teacher and not by you 
i ordering supplies and reporting accidents. Give first 
attention to those policies that are crucial in your beginning 
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work, e.g., bell schedule, securing texts and materials, giving first 
aid, and fire (and air-raid) drill regulations. Many regulations 
will be learned as special needs arise, such as use of the audi- 
torium, library, or playground. 


School Policies and Practices 


—School calendar . Lunchroom regulations 
— Bell schedule . Toilet regulations 
Fire and air-raid drill . Other special rooms 

— Playground rules . Health services 

— Reporting accidents Duties of nurse 


al examination of children 


aid service hy 
Duties of special teachers 


_First- 


— Play equipment and apparatus 
—Damage and need for repairs Services of guidance workers 
— Entering the building Provisions for exceptional chil- 
Passing in corridors dren 

Lost and found articles Wellare services 

- Enrolling new pupils resting program 

— Duties of school monitors Teachers meetings 
— Duties of safety patrol Schedule of teachers’ duties 
— Co-curricular activities -Reports to parents 
Parent-teacher meetings 


Requisitioning supplies and 
teaching materials professional and in-service meet- 


— Use of duplicating equipment ings 


— Use of school library J Home invitations 


— Use of auditorium . Other parental contacts 


1 need to remem- 


Keep a notebook listing of special items yot 
student teacher's 


ber. The following examples taken from a 
notebook are illustrative: 

Fire drill: When signal is given, classes leave the room immedi- 
abreast without talking or running; 89 


ately by rows; march two 
at attention in order 


to assigned station on che playground: remain 


to hear directions; return to classrooms when sign 
nurse gives assistance 


al is given. 


Supplies are available in office; 
first-aid certificates and give assist- 


First aid: 
when available; teachers have 
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ance as needed; reports of accidents are made to the principal on 
cards provided by the central office; assist the supervising teacher 
in making reports. 

Entering the building: Pupils line up when signal is given; 
pupils enter on second signal without shoving, pushing, or being 
boisterous; conver: 


ation ceases as pupils enter the room; each 
pupil takes his seat and rests quietly. 

School library: Scheduled for my room on Tuesday 
materials on units available; librarian will 
skills if scheduled ahead of time. 


2:00 p.m. 
assist in teaching library 


OUR LIBRARY CHECKING OUT BOOKS | 


| 
We get books. Find the book you want. 
| We get pictures. 


Write the number on the 


We read magazines. card, 
We hear stories, Take book and card to 
librarian. 


| Return the book on time. 


LEARNING ABOUT THE COMMUNITY 


As a student teacher, 


3 you may not have the time to conduct 
an extensiv 


e community survey. However, you will be able to 
learn a great deal about the community in which your school is 
located without undue effort on your p 
as you come to school an 
Conferences w 


art. Directed observation 
1 d go home will reveal some information. 
) ; ith your supervising teacher and the comments of 
children will also be revealing. You should drive or walk around 
the neighborhood and note the type of environment that sur- 


rounds the school. The following list enumerates key points for 
you to observe: 


—Housing conditions 


—Safety hazards 
— Types of homes 


: —Sanitary conditions 
—New housing developments 


i — Needed improvements 
— Recreational f 


acilities Tra i iliti 
IS — ransportation facilities 
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— Library facilities lain streets and highways 


— Business establishments Minority groups 


— Churches — Major resources 
Welfare agencies — Schools 
—Police protection __Fire protection 


= 


Englewood, Colorado 


Note busy street corners and other safety hazards. 


SURVEYING INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 


A survey of instructional resources will assist you in planning 


Specific work for your class. The purpose of such a survey is to 
assure use of the best materials and methods available. Because 
of time limitations, you may not be able to ferret out every type 
Of resource noted in this section, nor will your survey be com- 
pleted in the first week. Rather, you will be on a continuous 
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search for good materials. The various check lists and sugges- 
tions in this section are organized to guide your search for mate- 
rials in an efficient manner. Furthermore, you will find this 
section helpful when you accept your first position and ae 
locate, organize, and utilize a complete set of instructional re- 
sources especially selected for your own class. i 

Course of Study. Check the course of study for specific sugges 
tions on each area of the curriculum. Your supervising teacher 
will give you leads to the most helpful sections. Keep in mind 
the level of development of your pupils and their individual 
needs. Utilize the suge 
group. 

Units of Work. Many school systems keep a file of units of 
work on a variety of topics, ranging from Home, School, and 
Neighborhood, to Our State, American Industries, and Life in 
South America. Contained in these units are specific purposes, 
concepts, information, attitudes, and skills to be developed as 
well as books, audio-visual materials 
that can be 


estions that are appropriate for your 


and community resources 
used. Of course, such units of work should be adapted 
to the needs of pupils in your cl 
related to a given unit are cont 
secure 


ass. In some schools, materials 


ained in a kit or box that you may 
on requisition. Your supervising teacher and supervisor 
will have suggestions on unit materials. After determining the 
materials that are immediately available, 
others as suggested in the sections that follow 
Basal Textbooks. Become thoroughly acquainted with the 
basal textbooks used in reading, 
the curriculum, Determine 
use in your work with the cl 
work. Observe the pl 
teacher in utilizing 


proceed to locate 


arithmetic, and other areas of 
the sections that are appropriate for 
ass. Note sections related to units of 
àn of procedure used by the supervising 


texts in the developmental reading and 
arithmetic programs, and in other fields. Also nc 
into which pupils are organized and the 
are made for individual differences as b. 


C. g. grouping, individual work, 


ote the groups 
special provisions that 
asal texts are utilized, 
Provision of work sheets. 
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I acci any textbooks 
Teacher's Manuals. The manuals that accompany gei 
eacher's i s s M 
in various fields contain suggestions prepared by i i pier: 
integr ar the text ¢ 
i s tegral part o c 
i are designed as an integ Aeka 
ao raeas ideas 'arefully to discover procedures appropri 
should be scrutinized carefully 


r use in your class. For example, y pts should be 
te for u n yc la I Nan pl , what co cepts 
a 7 


i rticular story? What tech- 
leveloped prior to the reading of a particulai story? Wha a 
; 3 ° ideas prese 
niques should be used to develop them? If the idea l 


Prepare for inde 


Los Angeles 
with othe 


pendent activities that children can carry 
Y groups. : 


e 
oul as you work 


«re appropriate foy 
your plans. If you or your Supervising t 
use them. But by al 

important learnings and Procedures 
The same princi i 
audio-visual m 


; incorporate them in 
cacher has better ideas, 
anuals to be sure w3 
are not being snl 
s that accompany tests and 
i i É : Supplementary texts can be used 
to enrich learning and to meet individual needs. It is usually 
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best to provide from one to five copies of each text and to insure 
that various levels of reading difficulty are represented. Both the 
room library and the school library should be checked for those 
that are appropriate for use in units of work, reading groups, 
remedial work, and other activities. 

Materials for Independent Activities. Materials are needed for 
individual and group work carried out independently by chil- 


Richmond, California 


Materials for use in special fields are easy to make. 


dren. Confer with the supervising teacher regarding the types 
Customarily used in your class. Examples of materials frequently 
used in the elementary school are duplicated materials, work- 
books, games, clay modeling, handcrafts, art work, and reading. 

Special Materials. The supplies and equipment provided for 
use in science, construction, art, music, physical education, and 
household arts need to be checked individually. First, determine 
if any special rooms are provided. Second, list supplies and 
Equipment that you can use with your class. Third, list materials 
that you can secure on your own. Fourth, check with your super- 
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vising teacher regarding items that children may bring from 
home (boxes, bottles, wire, pans, etc.). : disci im. 

Textbooks for Teachers. Consult professional text ied s nd 
quently to secure information on materials and samen bad 
priate for use in your class. You will have become acp E 
with several good texts in your courses preceding student eee 
ing. Check others as specific problems arise in your ipai sani 
supervisor will help you locate particular references to sec ‘i 
information on individual problems. Take adequate notes fo 


: A sou er eee tg 
use in planning and keep a list of the most helpful references f 
future use. 


Library Resources 
; : . " — 
A rich source of instructional materials sometimes overlooke 
in student teaching is the library. First, check the school «n y 
A : á : " oad he 
to determine the materials available for use in your class. T 


local library in the community is a rich supplementary source. 


It has excellent lending privileges for teachers, and regular ser 


ices that you should encourage your pupils to use. In some states. 
lending services are available from the state library. Inquire 
about the best library services in your 
cedures for securing materials 
in your teaching. The followi 
to many student teachers: 


area. Determine the pro 
1 H 
and select those that will help m 
CN : — Ipfu 

ng suggestions have proved help 


1. Visit the library 


MTS 
and check resources that you can use in stt 
dent teaching: 


— Magazines —Rue Index Series 


— Newspapers — Horn Book Magazine 

— Pamphlets —Poetry Indexes (Brewton OF 
— Pictures Granger) 

. Records — Children's Catalog 

— Clippings 


— Cumulative Book Index 


— Book lists — Book Review Digest 


— Bibliographies —N. Y. Times Book Review 


— Atlases and maps — American Yearbook 
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— Books of j ; 
ooks of synonyms __Statesman’s Yearbook 
— Yearbook s icti 
rbooks Dictionary of American , Biog- 
— Dictionaries raphy i : 


— Encyclopedias Living Authors 


- Who's Who . Authors Today and Yesterday 


> vs Ja d 
— Readers Guide . Junior Book of Authors 


— World Almanac . Film Guide 


— Biography Index — Filmstrip Guide 


__Others 


No rare o : 3 j d [ 
te library regulations and the location of basic references so that 


you can give clear and specific directions to your group. 

?. Encourage children to use the library by calling their attention 
making specific assignments in related. refer- 
and group work in the library, arranging 
observing Book Week, arranging class- 
anning student evaluation of 
Iping children select mate- 
teaching library skills 


to pertinent materi 
ences, planning individual 
à meeting with the librarian, 
room exhibits of library materials, pl 
new materials, having book discussions, he 
Is, arranging bulletin-board displays, and 
needed (such as use of encyclopedias). 
3. Discuss problems with the librarian and secure assistance in 
compiling reading lists, teaching library skills to children, locating 
new materials, finding pertinent reference material, and securing 


acute : 3 
ree and inexpensive materials. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 
Types of free and inexpensive materials used by many teachers 
are pamphlets, magazine articles, posters, charts, bulletins, pic- 
tures, maps, and filmstrips. Such resources are valuable supple- 
ments to the materials typically provided in the school program. 
Check to see if such materials have been collected in your school. 


500d sources [rom which you may secure them are chambers of 
, and federal governmental 


zations, railroads, 
ns, and consular 
erials must 


commerce, business firms, local, state 
agencies, philanthropic and educational organ! 
es, labor organizatio 
nts. Remember that mat 


airli P 5 
ie steamship compan! 
office ; 
Ices of foreign governme 
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917.94 N 
CALIFORNIA SOUTH AERICA 


Albany, California 
Become thoroughly acquainted with 


" ] ide 
library vesources so that you can guid 
pupils to use them more effectively, 


be secured well ahead of the time 
ences that list free and inexpensiv 


field are: 


you plan to use them. Refer- 
: : hing 
€ materials by topic or teaching 


Educators Index of Free Materials, Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 

Monthly Catalog, and Selected United States Government Publi- 
cations. Superintendent of Documents, U. s. Government Publica- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 
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The Verti i ; 
^e Vertical File Service Catalog. H. W. Wilson Company, New 


York. 
Fr F: 
ee and Inexpensive Materials. George Peabody Colle; 


T à 1 
eachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


ge for 


a variety of sources. 


Fre 
e and inex ; i 
l inexpensive materials can be secured from 


terials, give attention 


W 1 i i 
to tl hen selecting free and inexpensive ma 
he following criteria: 
nstruction, is 


ts your program of i 
d from other 


1. The information presented fi 
dily be obtaine 


e. 
esting and accurate, and cannot rea 


Sources, 
2. : i i i 
Mechanical features and illustrations meet high standards. 
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3. Advertising is kept at a minimum and is not objectionable in 
terms of school policies. 

4- Concepts, vocabulary, and style of writing are appropriate to 
the mental level of your pupils. 

5. Author, publisher, and date of publication are clearly indi- 
cated. 

6. The sponsor is not promulgating doctrines or beliefs that run 
counter to basic principles of American democracy. 


S Education Workshop 

University of California, Berkeley 

Do not overlook seasonal resources ; 4 . i 
sonal resources in your survey of insiruciional materials. 


Audio-visual Resources 

Some audio-visual materials are avail 
others may be in the school supply roor 
tion; others may be in the audio-v 


able in the classroom; 
m or audio-visual collec- 
isual center of the school 
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system; still others may be available on loan or rental from the 
county school's office, state department, state university center, 
business firms, or commercial distribution centers. Leads to 
available materials may be secured by checking units of work 
and courses of study, by examining local lists or catalogs of 
audio-visual materials, and by checking catalogs of agencies from 
p films and other materials may be rented or borrowed. 
onfer with your supervising teacher and college supervisor to 
determine which sources may be used by student teachers. Be 
sure to learn the specific procedures for obtaining materials. 
By all means, adhere to established procedures for obtaining 
5 requisition forms, using appropriate chan- 
1 — materials as directed. Place your orders early 
gh to insure that you will have them in time for use as 
planned. 
The check list on page 48 is designed to serve as a guide to 
à quick survey of available resources. Questions that you should 
ailable for 


have in mind as you use it are: Which resources are av 
= in student teaching? Which can I secure on my own? Which 
are appropriate for use in my work? 
N paa to locating resources ty 
many student teachers find it he 


d T publications to determine other c 
especi BL may be of value in their classes. Such a procedure is 
ally helpful when the supervising teacher wishes informa- 

l Education presents 


tion on new materials. For example, Socia 

the latest materials available for use in the social studies. Ele- 
mentary English presents a good list of current materials each 
5 as well as materials for specific topics. There are also 
helpful yearbooks, such as Audio-Visual Materials and Methods 
in the Social Studies (National Council for the Social Studies, 


NEA j i i ream 
NEA, 1947). In fact, in each field of teaching, the publications 
that represents the field carry infor- 


ces. In addition, attention may be 


pically used in a particular 
Ipful to check magazines 
audio-visual mate- 


of í izati 
: the national organization 
mati [ i 

lation regarding new resour 
Oly . j : 7 
given to the following guides: 
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Check List of Audio-visual Resources 
Directions: Check local lists or catalogs of available resources and confer 
with your supervising teacher and college supervisor. Mark the check list 
as follows: 


A—available for use U—unavailable for usc 
S—can secure myself must check availability 
1. __Pictures — Sketches — Posters 
— Photographs — Postcards —Albums 
— Drawings Etchings — Scrapbooks 
— Cartoons — Prints — Pictorial statistics 
2. __Charts — Graphs — Diagrams 
3. Slides — Flannel board - Stereographs 
— Opaque projec- — Positive transpar- ___ Micro-slides 
tions encies — Vachistoscope 
— Filmstrips 
4. — Silent films — Sound films — Television 
5. . Records — Transcriptions — Radio: FM__ AM. - 
6. .. Models — Displays -— Museums 
— Objects Collections — Dioramas 
— Specimens — Miniature sets - Panoramas 
— Samples — Relics — Mockups 
7. Maps — Globes — Atlases 
8.  Booklets — Flashcards — Clippings 
—Filmstrip pro — __Movie projector —Telebinocular 
jector — Projection screen Voice recorder 
— Slide projector — Stereoscope . Record player: 
— Opaque projec- — Multi-speed; —78 
tor rpm; — 38314 rpm, 
— Overhead pro- — 45 rpm 
jector 
10. —Lettering de- —Picture-mounting — Bookbinding supplies 
vices . Supplies — Poster-making mate- 
—Map outlines —Slide-making sup- rials 
— antograph plies Others: 


—Chart-making ma- 
terials 


11. — Others 
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1. E i ah 87155 $ " 
"s ety i Film Guide, H. W. Wilson Company. (Lists mo- 
MEN y 
. 1 issued monthly and cumulated annually.) 
2. P! jJ ni H xs ? 
Malk mstrip Guide. H. W. Wilson Company. (Lists filmstrips: 
ssued monthly and cumulated annually.) 


1 
El 


Tt AS 


Richmond, California 


rials for use with your group- 


Bear ere " 
creative in making instructional mate 


P db S. Office of Education, Directory of 16 Millimeter Film 
iom en Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (ix direc 
films rl and cities of libraries that lend or rent 16 millimeter 
ithin the U. S.) 
E. See and Hear. (A magazine with an annual fall in 
W audio-visual material.) 
E Radio and television programs and bulletins. (Iss 
casting companies and some school systems.) 


ventory of 


ued by broad- 
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6. Commercial catalogs. (Catalogs are available on request from 
audio-visual companies; use one of the references at the end of this 
chapter if you need a list of companies.) 


Remember too that many resources can be secured or made 
by student teachers themselves. Examples are pictures, posters, 
slides, maps and map outlines, models, simple apparatus, tex- 
tiles, and clippings. Try to make a creative contribution to 
teaching by making or securing materials that especially fit the 
needs of your pupils. (See Chapter 11.) 


Community Resources. Every hamlet, town, and city in the 
country possesses resources that can be used in teaching. In some 
schools a list of valuable resources has been compiled. In others, 
they must be discovered by teachers themselves. Your supervis- 
ing teacher and supervisor will suggest some resources. The 
following list indicates the community resources that are most 
frequently used: + 
— Field trips — Service projects 
— Resource visitors — Surveys 
— Persons to interview . Recreational facilities 
— Published materials — Cooperating agencies 
— Audio-visual materials — .Realia 


— Camping Others 


SELEGTING DESIRABLE RESOURCES 


After you have determined available resources, select those 
that are appropriate for use in your class. The selection of ma- 
terials requires the use of specific criteria plus good common 
sense on your part. Only materials that contribute directly and 


efficiently to instructional purposes and that pupils can use 


effectively and meaningfully have a place in the program. There 


is too little time in the school day to clutter up instruction with 
1See J. U. Michaelis, Social Studies for C. 


hildren in a Democracy. New Vork: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, p. 224. 


Albany, California 


in your classes. 


Selec ; ; i 
lect materials related to questions and problems that arise 
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mere "busy work," whether it is meaningless drill or unrelated 
audio-visual resources. 

Practical criteria for selecting materials are needed that can 
be used with a minimum expenditure of time. You can apply 
the criteria below to various types of resources by checking them 
before utilization. The controlling question is: Does the re- 


Albany, California 


The school neighborhood provide; 


s many excellent resources. This exam ple 
of erosion could be use 


d in a study of conservation. 


source being considered meet the following criteria sufficiently 
to warrant its use? 

Relevance. Is this resource related to q 
or purposes in your classes? Does it cont 
material? 

Meaningfulness. Will it be meaningful 
pupils? Is it appropri 
previous experience? 


]uestions, topics, problems. 
ain irrelevant promotional 


and interesting to your 
ate to their level of maturity and related to 


Content. Is content significant? Authentic? Biased? 


Outcomes. What Specific outcomes can be secured? 
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Attitudes = 

Appreciations — s à 

Understandings —_ es - 

Information . : 

Skills — — 
Relative Value. Are the outcomes to be secured worth the time 

and effort required? Are there other materials that can be used more 


effectively? 
Feasibili 

ments? available equipment? your ability to use it properly? 
Mechanical Qualities. Is it well made and [ree of distracting ele- 

aphy or sound on 


Is it usable in terms of: time limitations? room arrange- 


ments (such as blemishes on slides, poor photogr: 
films)? 


Some materials will not need to be appraised in terms of the 
criteria above. Certain materials will have been appraised by 
others and recommended in local teaching units or courses of 
Study; others may be suggested by your supervising teacher or 
college supervisor. These you should utilize after you have pre- 


viewed them and made specific plans for their use. 


Summary 


The sooner you become acquainted with your teaching situa- 


tion, the sooner you will be able to take the class on your own. 
at continuous study of classroom techniques, 
nd the community is essen- 
als, school policies, commu- 
ange in children. As you 
to actual teach- 


But remember th 
children, instructional resources, à 
tial. Keep up to date on new materi 
nity developments, and growth and ch 


Participate in classroom activities preliminary 
are charts, work materials for children, 
ill be of assistance to the supervising 
library resources, 
s that 


Ing, anticipate and prep 
and other resources that w 
teacher. Keep brief notes c 
audio-visual materials, and free 
are pertinent in your planning. 
meet the needs of your group- 
sources and the impact of community activities upo! 


of children. 


yn school policies, 
and inexpensive material 
Select only those resources that 
Do not overlook community re- 
a the lives 
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This chapter has given attention to topics that should be 
studied carefully in preparation for actual teaching. As you 
observe classroom practices, participate in classroom activities, 
and study the community, you are at the same time learning a 
great deal about the children in your group. In the next chapter, 
detailed consideration is given to specific principles and tech- 
niques for use in studying children. The suggestions presented 
therein will be helpful to you in getting acquainted with the 
individuals and groups in your class. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Toward Better 
Teaching. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1949 · 
Chapter II deals with the development of security, confidence, and satis- 


faction on the part of children: grouping, use of skills, and role of teacher 
are discussed concretely and practically. 


Burr, J. B., L. W. Harding, and L. B. Jacobs, Student Teaching in the 
Elementary School. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950: 
Chapters II and III offer specific suggestions for preliminary observation 
and participation. 


Burton, William H., The Guidance of Learning Activities. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Presents basic principles of learn- 
ing and teaching, with specific applications; Chapter VIII discusses the 
social climate of the classroom and the child as a member of the group. 

Gans, Roma, C. B. Stendler, and Millie Almy, Teaching Young Children. 
New York: World Book Company, 1952. Chapter XIV discusses school 
organization for the young child; good suggestions on grouping. 

Heffernan, Helen (ed.), Guiding the Young Child. Boston: D. C. Heath * 
Company, 1951. Chapters II. III, and IV offer practical suggestions for 
the kindergarten teacher, with descriptions of actual practices. 

Olsen, E. D. (ed.), School and Communit 
Hall, Inc., 1949. Specific examples of 
which they have been used successfully, 


Otto, H. J., Principles of Elementary Education, New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1949. Chapter III discusses the 
the elementary-school child: Chapter IX discus 
school program. 


y Programs. New York: Prentice- 
community resources and ways in 


educative environment of 
ses the organization of the 


Wofford, Kate M Teaching in Small Schools. New Y, 
Company, 1946. Chapter XV prese 
study that are applicable in both ru 


ork: The Macmillan 
nts practical methods of community 
ral and urban areas, 
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Studying Your Children 


To TEACH children, you must know them. You must know each 
child as an individual and as a member of the various groups in 
which he works, including groups in the classroom, the school, 
the home—in fact, in the whole community. A child may appear 
quite different doing research in the public library than he does 
at the Saturday matinee. What is more, information about chil- 
dren is more meaningful when you yourself play a prominent 
Part in discovering it. When the information has merely been 
Passed along to you, you will seldom be able to grasp its full 
Meaning. This means that you yourself will need to study your 
children if you are to use effectively the information at your dis- 
posal. Even though you will be unable to make a thorough study 
of each child in your room, concentrated attention on a limited 
number of learners will increase your efficiency in working with 
the others. 

As a student teacher, then, you might well resolve to make 
Careful studies of two or three of the children in your group and 
to make a survey study of the total group. You may make one 
Study first, or carry them both on simultaneously. In either 
event, you will get valuable practice in using the techniques of 
Studying children and, more important, you will assemble infor- 
Mation about your children that will enable you to teach them 
More effectively. 

This chapter is designed to help you understand the various 
techniques you will need. The discussions are not exhaustive, 
however, nor are all possible techniques listed. You may wish 
to refer to the references at the end of the chapter for additional 
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help. The suggestions given should acquaint you with a sufficient 
number and variety of methods to enable you to obtain a clear 
picture of most situations. Choose the specific techniques that 
seem most promising at any given time. 


Berkeley 


A careful study of individual children will make you more competent in 
working with all the children in your group. 


AN INTENSIVE STUDY OF SELECTED CHILDREN 


For your intensive study of two or three children, you will 
probably select those in whom you have a keen interest and who 
appear to be somewhat different from their fellows. Use the 
techniques that will, in your judgment, be most productive of 
useful information about these children. Then use what you 
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have discovered about the children to make their learning more 
effective. In each of these phases, your supervising teacher will 
be of ereat help. Seek his counsel both on the methods you are 
considering, and on the children you are planning to study. 

Selecting Children for Careful Study. Alchough no two chil- 
dren are alike, knowing a great deal about eiildien in general 
vel help you to choose those to whom you will give “special 
attention and to plan what you will do to make your study of 
most value. You should, for example, take care to study "nor- 
mal" children as well as the "problem" children who cause you 
the most trouble. Be concerned about the fast learners. Note also 
the shy child, the withdrawing child, the aggressive child, and 
the undernourished child. Ask yourself, “What can I learn about 
these children that will help me teach them more effectively?” 
Your answer, of course, will depend in large part on what you 
expect children to be like. l 


Starting the Study 


Just where to begin is often one of the hardest problems in 
making a study. The more you know about children in general, 
the easier it will be for you to make a decision. 

_ An important determinant of your attitudes toward children 
i how well you understand the manner in which they develop. 
lere again, all children do not follow the same patterns, nor do 
they develop at the same rate. But there are certain basic prin- 
ciples of development that will guide you in your consideration 
of children. Jersild has stated these principles in a way that you 
should find very usable. They may be summarized as follows: $ 


ar Levels of Maturity—The outcome of normal development 
i nite B ls : 
$ increasing maturity. At any phase of his growth a child may be 


regarded both as a mature and an immature creature. 


th—The development of behavior pro- 


2. Learning and Grow 
arning and growth. 


ceeds through the influence of two factors—le 
d the Curriculum, 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


1 ri "ur t H H 
80 Arthur T. Jersild and Associates, Child Development an 
P. 8-34. New York: Bureau of Publications, 


versity, 1946. 
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Learning [is] any change in behavior which takes place by virtue, 
in part, of past experience. Growth [is] the biological changes 
which take place within the organism as the organism progresses 
toward maturity. 

3. Direction and Form of Development—The outcomes of 
changes during the course of development appear in many forms— 
a body becomes bigger, a mind may master increasingly complex 
tasks, a skill is refined. 

4- Developmental Pace—The pace of development tends to be 
most rapid at its starting point and to slow down with the passage 
of time, particularly in childhood. 


5. The Concept of Developmental Pre-eminence—Although 
development is continuous, certain of its aspects are pre-eminent 
at various periods in the life span. 

6. Indigenous Motivation as a Feature of Growing Ability— 
Associated with the development of a capacity or power is the 
impulse to use that capacity or power. 


7. The Principle of Anticipation- Throughout the growth 
span the process of development constantly involves preparations 
for the future. The changes which occur in the course of growth 
not only have a bearing on the present but also establish the foun- 
dation for developments that lie ahead. 


8. Vicarious Extension of Experience—From an early age the 
child is able to encompass experiences reaching far beyond condi- 
tions with which he has physical contact. . .. 


9. “Laying by” or Shedding as a Feature of Development—De- 
velopment takes place not merely through the process of accretion, 
or the refinement of earlier forms of behavior, or through the 
emergence of new and different forms of behavior, but also through 
the sloughing off of features which were appropriate to an earlier 
day but are no longer useful. 


10. Developmental Revision of Habits—As the child develop’ 
there is a revision of the habits that he has acquired. 


11. Interaction Between Various Aspects of Growth—While 
varlous components of an individual’s makeup have a develop- 
mental course of their own and proceed with a certain degree of 
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independence, [there is an] interacting [between various aspects of 
growth]. 

12. The Play of Complementary and Potentially Conflicting 
Forces—From the time of birth the child shows motives which, 
when viewed in isolation, seem to be opposed or conflicting le. g., 
dependence—independence: self-centered—outgoing]. 

13. Early Establishment of Basic Features of Personality—Char- 
acteristics and qualities which distinguish each human being from 
all others, and which go into the making of what we call per- 
sonality, are manifest in early infancy [and] tend to show a high 
degree of persistence and consistency with increasing age. 


Since you probably have studied these principles in earlier 
courses, we will not discuss them here. If time allows, however, 
you would do well to review them, for the "why" of much of the 
activity of children in your room will become clearer if you 
understand the applications of these principles. 

"These general principles of development operate in greater or 
less degree in the lives of all children. Consequently, we can 
compile “tables of expectancies,” indicating what we may expect 
children to be like at various developmental levels. References 
to such information will give you a good start on your study. 
For example, if you are a teacher of Grade II, the following 
Statement will help you understand your children: * 

.learns better if he is encouraged to be 


The seven-year-old . . 
and effectively if he 


active while he learns. He counts more easily 
has objects to move. He understands better if he can make things 
in a sandbox or take some part in other projects. Abstract thinking 
He wants to use his hands, explore things 


is barely beginning. 
g, clay modeling, and carpentry 


through them. He enjoys paintin 
and is learning to handle tools well. 


This is a single paragraph from a chapter on seven-year-olds. 
Although no single child in your room will fit the full descrip- 
tion given, reference to such materials should give you clues to 


Helen Shacter, William W. Bauer, These Are Your 


? Gladys Gardner Jenkins, 
1949- 


Children, p. 64. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
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what is important for you to study and to the relative develop- 
ment of the children in your care. 

After you have learned what children are like, the next step 
is learning their needs. Several excellent lists of children’s needs 
are available in various publications. Here is a list of eight basic 
needs developed in the 1949 Summer Work Conference at the 
United States Office of Education: 


Need for belonging—If a child is absent for a day or two, do call 
his home. Don't ignore a child's absence. When you criticize, criti- 
cize the work—the specific thing wrong—not the personality. 


Need for achievement—Reward children with a feeling of satis- 
faction of their own accomplishment. Don't reward achievement 
with material things. Help the child to learn how to accept dis- 
appointment. Don't stress the value of winning in every situation. 


Need for freedom from fear—Where a child shows embarrass- 
ment and it is having a bad eflect, rush in and take some of the 
blame yourself. Don't threaten a child with failure in order to 
force compliance. 


Need for love and affection—Show the child you like him; be 
hurt, if the child is hurt; sympathize with him. Don't reject any 


child. Don't brush off a child's hurt or try to minimize it if he 
needs sympathy. 


Need for freedom from guilt—Let the child know that in our 
society so many new rules are made that it is hard for children to 
know about them; even grownups don't know about all of them. 
Help the child to minimize unpleasant past behavior; enable him 


to make a better choice in the future. Don't give the child the idea 
that anybody is perfect. 


Need for sharing—Make something of the child’s contribution, 
no matter how small. Get across to the student the idea that one 


may share by following. Don't ridicule or minimize a child's con- 
tribution. 


; . . ; 

Need for understanding and knowledge—Provide an atmosphere 
in which students may raise questions which bother them. Don't 
give the children the idea that there are some questions which 
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must not be raised in class. Take seriously questions which are 
called “naive.” Don't tell the child that he is too young or too 
and a controversial problem. 


stupid to unders 

Need for economic security—Be considerate in pressing requests 
for contributions. Never announce the names of children who did 
or did not contribute to a fund. 


As you study this list, ask yourself which children in your 
room seem to have shown certain of these needs and which ones 
have not. 

After you have become 
and particularly with children o 
student-teaching assignment, you shoul 
children whom you intend to study intensively. 


acquainted with children in general, 
f the ages included in your 
d be ready to select the 


Methods and Techniques for Your Study 
Following your selection of the children you will study inten- 


proceed. Choose from the following 


sively, you must plan how to 
e you the information 


techniques those that seem likely to giv 
you need. On the basis of the clues they. provide, decide which 
techniques to use next. Record and organize your findings care- 
fully as you proceed. 

1. The cumulative record m 
help. On this form you will f 
child, his family, and his schoo 
the child's age, address, members in 
record. Become familiar with his school 
schools he has attended, results of tests adm 


important comments by former teachers. 
cumulative record should help you 
; rather, 


ay well be your first source of 
ind pertinent data about each 
l history. Note facts concerning 
his family, and his health 
progress, the various 
inistered to him, and 


Your study of a child's 
orient yourself to the child. Try not to look for answer 
try to gain insight and clues for your further investigation. 

2. Health data concerning the child merit your close atten- 
tion. Often the school nurse will help you interpret his health 
record, reports on various examinations, and his physical-growth 

record. She may also help you to understand his attendance 
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record, and his record of medical care. Your goal is to relate these 
data to the child’s learning program. 

3. Test data, which are often quite extensive, will generally 
be available to you in the child's cumulative record. You are 
indeed fortunate if the results listed here are from at least four 
kinds of tests: mental tests, achievement tests, diagnostic tests, 
and personality or adjustment tests or inventories. 

The results of the mental tests often will be recorded as intel- 
ligence quotients (I. Q). Remember that the LQ. is really a 
quotient, obtained by sampling what the child has learned (to 
secure his M.A.), and then by dividing this by his chronological 
age. In using it, you will want to ask yourself whether the child 
has had the “average” experience for a child of his age and 
whether he will continue to live in the same environment he has 
known in the past. If your answer to both questions is an un- 
qualified "Yes," you may use the I.Q. as a fair indication of the 
achievement that can be expected of the child in an average 
learning program. 

Note, too, the test used to secure the child's M.A. Results from 
individually administered tests are more likely to be correct for 
individual children and should be given more credence than 
scores from a group-administered test. As a matter of fact, if 
you have reason to doubt the recorded M.A., your supervising 
teacher may want to request that a skilled person re-test the 
child. 

Achievement test scores based on standardized tests will give 
you a general picture of the educational development of your 
children. These tests sample the various curriculum areas and 
give a quick survey of the children’s learning. Achievement is 
generally reported in terms of grade levels. Detailed instructions 
for giving the tests accompany them. If recent scores are not 
available, you may administer these tests yourself, with your 
supervising teacher's approval. 

Although most achievement tests indicate general educational 
development, diagnostic tests show the points at which various 
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children are experiencing difficulty in the area tested. They 
reveal specifically what things the child has not yet learned or 
needs to learn in this particular area. 

You may wish to administer a diagnostic test if you are trying 
to find the exact problem confronting a child in such areas as 
reading, arithmetic, writing, or study skills. To supplement this 
information, or at times to substitute for it, you may find a few 
teaching techniques effective. Asking a pupil to do certain 
processes “out loud” for you and giving a child careful attention 
as he does his work often yield clues on the "what" and the 
"why" of his particular difficulties. Then you can discover when 
and how often these difficulties occur by making a careful check 
of the pupil's work. 

Student teachers often turn to personality or adjustment test 
data to help children whose school achievement appears to be 
quite satisfactory but who seem not to be developing as well- 
adjusted individuals. In the California Test of Personality, for 
example, the child reveals how he is getting along with himself 
and with others. On this test, one fourth-grade child drew twenty 
distinguishable circles around the "Yes" following this item: 
"Do you sometimes feel like running away from home?" ? Inves- 
tigation showed that the father actually had wanted to get rid 
of the son ever since he was born. You will need to recognize 
When such situations affect the child's learning program. 

Another excellent method of obtaining personal adjustment 
data is to use a scale on which you mark items that describe the 
Child's conduct. Such a scale will help you to objectify your ideas 
of what the child is like and also to get a broader picture of his 
personality. 

4. Teacher comments on how the child has previously 
able clues. Recorded remarks 
ade a given child has 
d, or for not trying 


fared 


in school will often give you valu 
may show that by the third or fourth gr: 
achieved a reputation for not being promote 


and Willis W. Clark, California Test of 


? Louis P. Thorpe, Ernest W. Tie; 
California Test Bureau, 1942. 


Pes : x b 
*rsonality Elementary, Form A. Los Angeles: 
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to do his work, or for being unwelcome to classroom teachers. 
Or comments may show a pupil has always tried hard and has 
made steady progress. 

The picture you obtain by reviewing the child's development 
over several years is valuable in giving you perspective when 
you interpret and use your data. 


San Diego 


Observatio children oi: A — "e 
5 1 tion of children gives practical insights into growth characteristic 
at various levels of development ^ * 


B. Observational data provide you with a knowledge of what 
each child is doing from day to day. Data of this kind are most 
frequently recorded in an anecdotal record or behavior journal. 
You will record short descriptions or anecdotes concerning the 
no child's behavior. Here is an example of such an anec- 
dote: 


* Theodore L. Torgerson, Studying Children, 


Press, 1947. yden 


p. 103. New York: The Dr 
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October 22, Anecdote (on Richard 


65 


— 


A student teacher asked Richard to join the rest of the group 
for conversation when she found him wandering about in the 
next room. He walked over to the opposite side of the room anc 
proceeded to page through a book. He glanced up at the student 
teacher several times, paged some more, slowly laid the book down, 


and joined the group. 


Note that the entry includes the date, the situation, and a 
description of what the child actually did (or what happened). 
Notice too that there is no interpretation of the behavior. Such 
a clear, concise entry will, along with other day-to-day entries 
and other data, enable you to make wiser interpretations of a 


child's actions. 
6. Inter 


st inventories will give you additional information. 


The following inventory “was mimeographed and a copy placed 
before each child (in certain rooms at Robberson School) with 
Instructions to check each activity that he liked." $ 


Interest Inventory Used by Robberson School 


Radio Programs 

(1) Musical programs 
(2) Serials 

(3) News 

(4) Plays 

(5) Quiz programs 
Reading 

(1) To learn something 
(2) Comic books 

(3) Other books 

(4) Newspapers, magazines 
(5) Aloud to others 


(6) Listen to others 
Play 


(1) Outdoor games in groups 


(2) Outdoor games alone 
(3) Indoor games in groups 
(4) Indoor games alone 


? Springfield, Missouri, Public Schools, 


um,” Language Arts Bulletin No. 


d. 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Hobbies 


Hiking, excursions 
Scientific experiments 
Handwork 
Collections 

Creative writing 
Dramatizations 
Drawing and painting 


Movies 


Comedies 
Western 
All other kinds 


f. Organizations 
(1) Sunday school 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


. June, 1952, 


Scouts 
Camp fire 
Other groups 


"Reading in the Elementary Curricu- 


pp. 52-53. 
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g. Some Things You Like To h. Trips You Like To Take 
Do at Home (1) V iting 
(1) Care for pets . (2) Sightseeing 
(2) Run errands i. Music . 
(3) House work (1) Practice 
(4) Outside chores (2) Sing 
(5) Jobs to earn money (3) Listen 


7. Projective methods. Sometimes you may want to go beyond 
the recorded facts in order to learn how a child feels about him- 
self and others and the things around him. In such cases, you 
may guide him to project himself and his feelings in a variety 
of ways. 

The child's own estimate of himself sometimes can be quickly 
and easily obtained through the use of an autobiography. As he 
writes about himself, he will include those things which, accord- 
ing to his own standards, have most value. His manner of report- 
ing their significance and their relation to each other as he sees 
them should give you many clues about the kind of person he 
thinks he is. 

Another, quite different, way of discovering what a child 
thinks of himself and the world about him is the technique illus- 
trated by The Springfield Interest Finder, which follows. Note 
that the eleven sections invite the child to project himself (“My 


three wishes,” for example), to evaluate school, to indicate his 
objectives, and to evaluate his past. 


Springfield Interest Finder 5 


Name Boy or Girl! — 
Age - ‘Teacher jp a ee eee 
Grade — School _ ee 
Date 


My three wishes: 
What I don't care to study about: 


What I'd like to learn more about at school: 
9 Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch, Children’s Interests and What They 


Suggest for Education. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1949. 
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What I like best in school: 

What I like best outside school (that is, away from school, when I'm not at 
school): 

What I like least at school: 
Tha 11 N " 

What I like least outside school (that is, away from school, when I'm not at 
school): 

What I want to be or do when I grow up: 

The most interesting thing I have done at school during the past week 
Or so: 

One of the places I especially like to go CFF 


One of the happiest days in my life: 


Quite often a single projective technique is used by itself. For 
example, children may tell a great deal about themselves when 
they are asked simply to indicate “three wishes." The sixth- 
erade child who listed these three wishes certainly revealed a 


good bit about himself: * 
1. To live with my father and step-mother. 


and go to the country. 


2. To get out of the city 
able to make friends. 


3. That I would be nice and be 


But here is a word of caution on the use of projective tech- 
niques. Take care that you do not set up undue introspection on 
the part of the pupils. Further, the ease of administering such 
simple tests as the Three Wishes, The Uncompleted Sentence, 
If 1 Had One Hundred Dollars, and What Im Going To Be 
When I Grow Up often belies the difficulty of interpreting the 
results. Moreover, complex tests such as the Rorschach and the 
Thematic Apperception Test“ should be recommended and ad- 
Ministered only by a fully qualified person. 

8. Sociometric techniques are designed primarily to give a 
Picture of the child as a member of a group. As student teacher, 
you will want to explore the use of some of the newer sociometric 


iversity Elementary School, 


From an unpublished study by teachers at the Un 
l niversity of California. Berkeley. 

* For information on these and other tes! 
Measurements Yearbook. New Brunswick, 


ce O. K. Buros, The Third Mental 
N.J.: Rutgers University, 1949. 
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techniques. They will help you to gain valuable knowledge of 
the child’s status with his peers. to discover those children who 
need help in peer relationships, and ultimately to help you work 
out better groupings in the classroom. In using these techniques, 
ask the children clear questions that will draw forth specific 
information. A child's choice of the classmate with whom he'd 
like to walk on an excursion, the person next to whom he'd like 


Boys OI Girls: 


Sociogram showing best friends, three choices, in a fourth-grade class. 


to sit, or the person with whom he'd like to make a report may 
be suitable questions for a sociometric study. However, always 
be careful not to create situations that will cause sensitive chil- 
dren to worry about your motives. 

The sociogram above shows the reaction of a group of 
fourth-grade children to the question, “Who are your three best 


friends in this room?” To chart the results, the teacher simply 
placed on the paper 
boy, w 


a circle for each girl and a square for each 
e ith the most frequently chosen persons nearest the center. 
rrows from the choosers to the chosen complete the picture: 
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Mutual choices are shown by double arrows. Here are examples 
of what can be learned from this sociogram: 

1. J. M. is easily the most popular of all the children, since she 
was chosen most often by both boys and girls. 

2. J. M. is chosen by every person whom she chooses (V. H., S. B., 
and S. P.), hence mutual regards are indicated. 

3. M. D. (girl) and L. B. (boy) are not chosen by a single class- 
mate, indicating needs for building common interests as bonds for 
closer relationships. 


OF course, many other facts can be learned from the chart. 
Although these facts should never be isolated from the total 
picture, they can add much to the information already at hand. 

Role playing is being used more and more to supplement 
sociometric data both in discovering information and in plan- 
ning subsequent experiences. In a puppet play of a family watch- 
ing television, or a mock meeting for choosing a game captain, 
à child will often forget himself and, in playing the role assigned, 
Will reveal his true feelings and reactions. 

9. A cultural study of children is somewhat more difficult to 
conduct. Before you undertake it, be sure that both children 
and parents are convinced that it will be worth while. In such 
à study, you will try to ferret out the cultural influences that 
affect a child's learning. You may include items concerning home 
discipline, community health standards, parental habits, rela- 
tions between children and parents, language. aspirations of 
parents for their children, and even child nutrition. 

You may find that what is expected of a child in his own world 
often has more effect on his behavior than what he is taught at 
School. 

10. Interviews and conferences. You can learn a great deal 
about a child simply by talking with people who know most 
about him—his former teachers and his parents, for example. 

In discussing a child with another teacher, try to discover w 
Specific information the teacher has that will help you teach the 
child. Be sure to check first to make sure that the teacher has 


time to spare for a personal conversation. 


hat 
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A carefully planned conference with a child's parents at school 
ora visit to the home on invitation (your supervising teacher will 
probably accompany you) can be productive if you . 
the parents to do most of the talking. You and the parents, work- 
ing together, can pool what you know about the child so that 
together you can plan a better educational program for him. 


Los Angeles 


Study the behavior of children in a variety of situations. 


i , " ; . -Aas hé 
Informal interviews with the child himself are sometimes th 


most rewarding interviews of all. A chat with the child while he 
helps you after school, or sits next to you in the auditorium, OF 
simply stops for a few words in the hall or on the playground 
may provide the key to many difficult situations, Consider, for 
example, this interview, recorded in The NEA Journal:* 


9 A. J. Foy Cross, 


. “Tragicomedy,” Journal of the National Education Associ 
tion, 38:8 (Novembe 


T. 1949). p. 637. 
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: It was after school, and red-haired Jerry had just finished clean- 
ing the boards for Miss Jones. "Why can't you be like this during 
school hours?" asked the teacher as she placed her arm about the 
shoulders of the little fellow who caused go% of her prematurely 
gray hairs. “You're an entirely diflerent person after school. You 
seem really to want to be friendly and helpful." 

"Turning half-tearful eyes that two hours before had flashed un- 
daunted defiance to the stern commands of his teacher, Jerry re- 
plied, "Ain't it funny, Miss Jones—I was just thinkin’ the same 


thing about you.” 


11. The case study of a child includes all the previously de- 
scribed information, plus reports on what happens when you 
attempt to use that information. You will need to organize your 
findings, seek counsel on how to use them, and record the results 
of your efforts. 

Here are the categories used for organizing information in 
one case study: +” 

Identifying data 

What do we know about the family and J 

them: (Family constellation, the parents, the siblings) 

Work behavior 

Outstanding trends and problem tendencies (behavior toward 

other children, tendency toward fantastic stories) 

Evaluation by children through Guess Who Test 


’s attitude to 


Simple categories such as these help you to point up your 
findings. As you gain skill, you will probably want to use a more 
detailed outline, such as the one that follows:“ 


1. Organic factors that influence growth, development, and be- 


havior 
a. Health: disease history, corrected. and uncorrected de- 
fects, nutrition, health habits 
b. Characteristic rate of energy output; quality of physical 
endurance and recovery from fatigue 
* 10 American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, Helping 
Teachers Understand Children, p. 92. Washington: The Council, 1945. 
11 Ibid., pp. 431-432. 


N 
m 


(a 


d. 
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i vel, a i 'rowth 
Growth history, present maturity level, and rate of grow 
Skill in managing body: physical attractiveness 


2. Relationships to others, social roles, and family status 


a. 
b. 
c. 


d. 


Social roles of family members in the community 

8 si "M : 5 is at 
Interpersonal relations with the family, past and preser 
Child's interaction and relations with peers : HT 
Child's interaction and relations with adults outside th 
family 


3. The child as a developing self 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Conceptions about physical and social processes; his attr 
tudes toward them , 
Conceptions of aesthetic and ethical principles; his attt 
tudes toward them 

Skill in using symbols in thinking and communication 
Patterns of emotional behavior; situations that evoke 
them 

Common defense mechanisms 

Present adjustment problems 

Developmental history and present developmental tasks 
Basic evaluation of himself as a physical being, as an 
object of love, as a social being, and as a "self" 

Values and aspirations 


4. Summary: the child's major assets and needs 


gs 


As a physical being 

As to personal relations with others 

As to social roles 

As to experience, knowledge, and skills 
As to attitudes, values, and aspirations 
As to his evaluation of himself 


In relation to his adjustment problems and develop” 
mental tasks 


After you have completed your organized study, and after yo" 
have made some tentative interpretations, you will be ready to 
seek counsel from your supervising teacher. With his help, you 
Can try to work out an answer to the question, "How will what 
we now know help us in teaching this child?” Specific sugges 
tions that should help you to answer this question make up the 
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last section of this chapter; they are discussed in greater detail 
in later chapters. 


Albany, California 


Learn about children as they engage in independent activities. 


STUDYING THE TOTAL GROUP 


Before discussing the uses of the data you have assembled on 
individual children, however, let us consider briefly methods 
Of studying the total group. As we suggested earlier, studying a 
few children intensively will help you develop techniques for 
Study. Let us take an inventory of the information you already 
have, or to which you have quick access. , 

First, you are conversant with how children develop, their 
Characteristics at the age at which you are their teacher, and 
their needs. 


ETIN 
B * ete 
Second, you have worked with cumulative records so that you 


e Pt 
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can gather quickly the ages, family facts, health data, test records, 
and school progress records of all your children. 

Third, you have in hand, or know how to obtain, instruments 
that can be used to secure data concerning the personality of 
each child. 


Albany, California 


Discover children’s interests by obse 


2 1 d wing them as they explore and invest™ 
gate materials in the classroom. 2 pe 


Fourth, you have, or can obtain, an inventory of the interest 
of each child in your room. 
Fifth, you can secure information on a child's wishes, his T° 
actions to sch is j lence 
ool, and his thoughts about his past experience. 


Sixth, you can identify, by means of sociometric techniques, 
the child's place among his peers. 
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Because you have already used such information in your care- 
ful study of a selected group of children, you will recognize 
interrelationships, the need for objectivity, and the need for sus- 
pending final judgment. With this orientation, you may profit- 
ably make a quick-reference worksheet for all the children in 


— a : 
Berkeles 


In group experiences, chi 
à lences, children reve i itivi ili 
L al social s ] "TI y 10 
get along with others. ebe Hiat d 


our : , T 
r class. Such a sheet has severe limitations, but it will serve 
^ pd . to you that you are teaching children: 
example of such a worksheet, with a few sample entries, 
appears on p. 75. 
vou i i 
vish to add a short descripti ;orkin$ 
disi also may w t description of the wor 
ation in the room. Include such items as the children's range 
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of abilities, range and concentration of interests, an estimate of 
the relationships existing in the total group, the number of chil- 
dren and the available space, the amount and range of learning 
materials, and the adaptability of furniture and equipment to 
the learning program. 


Putting Your Study to Work in Your Teaching 


The success of your study of the children depends on how 
useful it is in improving your teaching. In general, the chapters 
that follow are descriptions of ways in which you can put this 
material to work. While you still have the process of studying 
children in mind, however, you should consider the following 
suggested uses. 

Using child-study information to develop security in meeling 
classroom situations. You can often make a great contribution 
to the welfare of the children in your room simply by knowing 
when and about what to be concerned. When you know what to 
expect, you are in a much better position to make the most of 
each learning situation than when you are surprised and upset 
by unexpected behavior among the children. You will be better 
able to help each child make satisfying adjustments. 

Using child-study information in planning the learning pro- 
Sram. Learning plans must be based on a knowledge of the 
children you are to teach. Knowing your children will affect the 
content of your teaching, how it is to be presented, who is to do 
What, and what you and the children can hope to achieve. 

Using child-study information to make adjustments in th 
learning program. To make practical applications of the knowl- 
edge you have gained calls for considerable adjustment in the 
learning program. To use each child's time efficiently, you will 
Want to teach him what he does not know. You will want to start 
“where he is" and help him to move ahead continuously. As a 
result of your teaching, he should learn something of value that 


€ 


he did not know previously. 
To insure optimum learning, you need to identify the tech- 
all childen re- 


niques of teaching best suited to each child. Not 
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spond in the same way to a given technique. You can make intel- 
ligent decisions on which you will use only when you know how 
the children in your class learn. Teach each child (or group of 
similar children) according to the methods best suited to his 
learning habits. 

You will find learning materials of many varieties available to 
you, differing in content, purpose, difficulty, and attractiveness. 
Each must be chosen on the basis of its value to particular chil- 
dren. As far as you can, tailor each child's materials to his spe 
cific learning needs. 

Both group instruction and individual instruction will be re 
quired in your room. Some children learn best by working to 
gether. Others require individual instruction and opportunities 
for independent work. Your knowledge of the children will 
help you meet these individual needs. 

Using child-study information to improve personal relations. 
Many people feel that one of the greatest responsibilities of the 
teacher is to help children learn to live together. How much you 
contribute to improving interpersonal relations will depend on 
your knowledge of how children get along with their peers. and 
the causes of these relationships. One test of the effectiveness of 
your teaching will be your contribution to the citizenship of the 
children in your care. 

Using child-study information to help children in activities 
associated with, but not altogether a part of, the school. What 
you have learned about each child is particularly valuable in 
helping him with all his problems of adjustment to people: 
places, and things. You can guide him toward satisfactory solu 
tions only if you know him. 

Using child-study information to meet the special needs of in- 
dividual children. Every child has special needs. Knowing these 
needs in time to meet them is a very important part of teaching: 
Timely encouragement to a child who needs a sense of belong 
ing, ora friendly word of advice to a child who feels alone with 
his problems, may be the touch that sets in motion worthawhile 
personality development. 
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Using child-study information to make referrals. Infre- 
quently, you will note children whose problems seem beyond 
your powers of diagnosis and assistance. As a result of the clues 
provided by your study, you may want to consult the nurse or 
doctor, the school psychologist, or the social-welfare specialist. 


Ventura County 


Expect a wide range of individual differences among children in all types 
of activities, 


Or you may decide to plan with the child for participation in the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, or other community organizations from 
which he may receive help. You will want to develop a sensitiv- 
ity to children’s needs so that you will realize when help beyond 
your own is needed. 


Summary 


Effective teaching is possible only if the studied needs, inter- 


ests, abilities, and achievements of children are used in plan- 
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ning and developing the instructional program. Lud 3 
study of a few children provides insights into child dev elopt : 
that can be secured in no other way. Principles of dev elopmer i 
basic needs of children, and information about the growth dian 
acteristics of children provide a background for studying a par 
ticular group of children and for interpreting data about then i 
Cumulative records, health and medical records, tests, cmt 
inventories, case studies, anecdotal records, and data gleanec 
from direct observation of children are helpful in studying 2 
given class. Information about the children in a particular group 


: à Fle a asy refer- 
should be organized on a worksheet for quick and easy re 
ence. 


After data are collected and organized, they should be put to 
use. Major uses include individual and group guidance, plan- 
ning, selecting materials, adjusting the program of instruction 
and co-curricular activities, and making referrals to specialists. 
The next two chapters give attention to planning; subsequent 
chapters deal with discipline, group processes, needs of excep 
tional children, and other problems that require data about 
children. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


a 3 ; " : 2 d: 275 n elp- 

American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, B 5 
ing Teachers Understand Children. Washington; The Council, 1945 
Report of a child-study program with teachers. 


h P 51 rob- 
Buhler, Charlotte, Faith Smitter, and Sybil Richardson, Childhood dig 
lems and the Teacher. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952. Help 

studying special problems of children. 
These 
Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer, s 
Are Your Children. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1949. 
sents characteristics of children at various ages. 
Jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947- 
Thorough treatment of information on the psychology of children. 
epe ; 3 "upyjeulum- 
Jersild, Arthur T., and Associates, Child Development and the Currie pe 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Un! we 
sity, 1947. Brings together the facts on child development and what 
can do to apply them in curriculum development. 
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Jersild, Arthur T., and Ruth J. Tasch, Children’s Interests and What They 
Suggest for Education. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. Reports results of studies of chil- 
dren's interests. 

Ohio State University, Faculty of University School, How Children De- 
velop. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1946. A summary study on 
characteristics of children at various developmental levels. 

Torgerson, Theodore L., Studying Children. New York: The Dryden Press. 
1947. Presents detailed information on how the teacher can obtain 
information on children. 
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Making Plans for Teaching 


CanrrULLv prepared plans will help to make your student 
teaching more effective in several ways. Once you have analyzed 
the situation in which you are to teach and have made effective 
plans based on that analysis, you can proceed in the following 
manner. 

You can develop, organize, and use as guides in your teach- 
ing, practical and realistic purposes for a particular group of 
children. You can systematically consider ways to secure interest 
and attention, giving specific care to devising procedures and 
materials that will create a high level of motivation. You can 
achieve freedom from routine procedures, thus making it pos 
sible for you to give maximum attention to the direction © 
learning. You can avoid wasting valuable time, because activi 
ties and materials will have been carefully organized. You can 
meet the individual needs of children and make their expert 
ences meaningful, because your plans will be based on a study 
of the individuals in your class. You can achieve flexibility X 
your procedures, because you will have a framework in which 
changes can be made as special needs and problems arise. In ad 
dition, well-made plans will give you a feeling of confidence a? 
security in the classroom, because you will have definite, appro” 
priate experiences ready to develop with your group. 


TRENDS IN PLANNING 
A brief summary of current trends in planning will help a 


the stage for a development of the details of effective plannin& 
82 
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Rulestor Oral nepo 
Wre qd gener: 
We sland erect 


We wal for cur urn 


Me erst news 


3 This 15 qood work 


San Diego County 


Pre- ; x m" 
re-planning leads to the cooperative development of standards for indi- 


vidual and group work. 


Good planning today varies from subject to subject, depending 
Upon purposes, needs of children, resources available, activities 
Involved, and the content of the program. For example, plans 


for the teaching of word-recognition techniques ™ 
Closely to recommended procedures in the manual 


nay adhere 
(with adap- 


tations to individual needs), and plans for science or social 
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studies may be based upon a resource unit from which x 
drawn activities that are appropriate for a particular group o 
children. Plans are also viewed today as guides to cooperative 
group planning and action on the part of the children, not 8 
rigid directions for the teacher to give to children. Pupil Lon 
ticipation is essential to the development of rich learning rd 
periences. Here again, there will be some variation | from pe 1 
ject to subject. A third trend is to view plans as flexible ges 
that can be changed as conditions and needs demand. This does 
not mean that changes should be made on the basis of passing 
fancies and whims; it does mean that changes should be made 
to improve learning related to clearly stated purposes. A fourth 
trend is the recognition of different aspects of planning, with 
attention to over-all planning for a given term, unit planning. 
and specific and detailed planning for the work of a given week 
or day. Unit planning is considered in Chapter 5; the other 
aspects of planning are considered in this chapter. 


GETTING HELP IN MAKING PLANS 


8 : —— 5 ke 
Suggestions from Your Supervising Teacher. As you me 
> 2. r $ er- 
your plans, you will have frequent conferences with your sub i 
m r u 
vising teacher. In fact, all plans should be approved by m | 
nae s ic Y ol 
supervising teacher before you teach specific lessons. The p 
1 " 1 1 4 1 es 
lowing statement indicates the type of suggestions that SUP n 
vising teachers frequently make and points out follow-up aa 
that you should take. 
Supervising teachers may: | The student teacher should: " 
rk 
1. Help you get an over-view of tip 
the term's work; suggest sections of 
courses of study, teacher's manuals, 
and units of work to study. 
?. Indicate special needs of chil- | 
dren in reading, arithmetic, and 


j 1. Make an outline of the V 
for the term; note major topic? ee 
| be included in each subject e 
examples on page 88). and 
2. Observe individuals 


y Use 


‘ groups; note materials being rom 

other subjects; suggest available ma- | select appropriate materials ak 
i à iate " ; T " me 

terials appropriate for use with | those available; secure and ! 


various groups. new materials. 
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| where telegrams are re: 
' ceived. We saw US. mall 

bags and refrigerator cars: | 
We were all weighed onthe ^ 
big scales in the ba age | 
room. As the train went by, 


the engineer and passengers | 


waved to us 


University Demonstration School, Berkeley 


Teacher planning leads to cooperative group planning that will give chil- 
dren significant purposes for each experience. 


Supervising teachers may: 
3. Suggest a unit of work or 
give you a choice of several units; 
suggest types of activities and mate- 
rials to be used. 
. 4. Indicate first of all the sub- 
Ject that you will teach, such as 
reading, spelling, or arithmetic; or, 
the one group in reading or arith- 
metic that you will work with. 

5. Show you types of independ- 
ent work and other teacher-pre- 
pared materials appropriate for use 
in your class. 

6. Point out available commu- 
nity resources and other resources. 


7. Indicate special tasks and 
events for which you should assume 
responsibility, such as holidays, 
room parties or programs, or the 
Biving of standardized tests. 


The student teacher should: 


3. Select the unit that is best for 
his group; immediately begin back- 
ground study. planning, and collec- 
tion of materials (see Chapter 5). 

4. Observe and make specific 
notes; study manuals and te 
make a preliminary plan and secure 
suggestions for improvement. 


5. Prepare similar materials and 
new types as needed; come up with 


new and original contributions. 


6. Prepare for their use well 
ahead of time by visiting, preview- 
ing, and so forth. 

7. Be ready for these respon- 
sibilities by preparing materials 
ahead of time, studying test man- 
uals, and seeking help on questions 


and special problems. 
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Supervising teachers may: 


8. Ask about original activities 
and ideas that can be used in class. 


g. Suggest conferences with spe- 
cial teachers or visits to the audio- 
visual center. 

10. Answer questions that arise 
and give other suggestions related to 
instructional problems. 
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The student teacher should: 

8. Be prepared to propose the 
use of community resources, charts, 
and other new resources. 

g. Have specific questions 
mind so that maximum help can be 
obtained. : 

10. Raise questions without hesi- 
tancy and be sure to follow up on 
suggestions that are made. 


in 


Suggestions from Your Supervisor. Types of help provided by 
supervisors of student teachers in connection with planning are 


noted below. 


The supervisor may: 


1. Review and outline lesson- 
and unit-planning procedures; show 
you plans made by others. 

2. Indicate special points to be 
kept in mind in different situations. 


3. Suggest basic references for 
teachers on specific problems that 
arise in various subject fields. 


4. Suggest activities and mate- 
rials that will enrich the program. 


5. Call attention to errors fre- 
quently made in planning, such as 
failure to: plan a time schedule, 
secure illustrative material, formu- 
late good questions, plan clear direc- 
tions, arrange activities in sequence, 
provide for applications, relate 
work to child's experiences, gear 
work to pupil's abilities, give help 
in summarizing key ideas, plan for 
evaluation, and consider flexibility 
in planning. 


| omitted. Refer to 


The student teacher should: 


1. Use suggested forms and pro- 
cedures; remember that they are 
timesaving: give attention to key 
points. 


2. Incorporate points in plans: 
raise questions on specific problems: 


| make adaptations to situation. 


3. Take notes from pertinent 
f, + eu TOI 
reference incorporate suggestion 


in plans; raise questions on points 
that are not clear. 
4. Consider ways 
can be used in cli 
sary adaptations. 
5. Check plans 
determine if any 
made 


in which they 
making neces 


ahead of time t° 
errors have been 
essential details 
teacher's manuals 
for special points needing emphasis 
When in doubt about direction? 
questions, or other parts of the plan 
discuss them with the supervisor. gu 
student teaching or the supervisins 
teacher. Be constantly alert to jid 
changes that should be made as nev 
needs arise. 


or any 
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Number Signs 


answer in subra 
colled the remani 


same as 


Richmond, California 


Anticipate materials that will be needed during the term and prepare them 
ahead of time. 


OVERVIEW OF THE TERM'S WORK 


The major reasons for making a brief overview of the term's 
Work are to give perspective to weekly and daily planning, to 
Indicate major emphases, to assure a balanced program, and to 
get in mind problems and events on which special advance plan- 
hing is necessary. Be sure to consider each area of the curricu- 
lum that you are to teach. The following examples on reading 
and social studies are illustrative. 


Overview of Work in Reading—Grade III 
Purposes: To contribute to growth of children in "stage of rapid 
Progress," giving attention to vocabulary development, compre- 
hension skills, reading for pleasure, word analysis, locating and 
evaluating information, and library skills. 
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"ase : zord cards, mate 
Materials: Basal textbooks, workbooks, phrase and word cards, a 
i rks z 7 ks on eas) 
rials [or making independent worksheets, a few books a a 
É i i ibrary 4 SC orary; 
reading level: some materials in local library and school libra 
teacher's manuals available; related filmstrips available. 
; ; " T as special set of texts 
Groups: Three reading groups: low gi oup has speci — A ul 
and work materials; other groups working on standarc apes 
i i Ff rel; be car no 
three children need work on beginner's level; be careful | E 
“label” children as to group; be alert to changes in grouping. 


Los Angeles 


Be prepared for holidays and special events. 


Special Events: Be ready for Book W. 
rangement; be prepared to 
before end of term. 


; š d ar- 
eek with bulletin-board i 
assist with testing program three Wee 


Overview of Work in Social Studies—Grade V 


Unit of Work: Life in Early America, including colonial Hm 
Pioneer Life in Boonesboro, and Westward Movement to d 
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Pacific; two sample units available with statement of specific pur- 
poses; “My responsibility is to plan and do section on Westward 
Movement.” 


Materials: Resources available in school library, local library, and 
audio-visual center; must begin previewing and selecting immedi- 
ately; supervising teacher's picture file may be used; easy-level 
reading materials needed for one group (8 children). 


Special Events: Have plans for commemorating Lincoln's and Wash- 
: assist in culminating program to be shared with 


ington's birthdays 
parents at evening meeting of PTA. 


Note that although the examples above are brief and to the 
point, they give specific emphasis to major tasks that must be 
considered in planning the term's work. They also present key 
points that will help in subsequent planning, such as purposes 
to be emphasized, available materials, individual needs, instruc- 
tional groups, major topics, special events, and any specific re- 
sponsibilities such as school programs and administration of 
tests. After the overview has been made, adequate preparation 
can be completed well in advance, and weekly and daily plans 
can be viewed with reference to over-all goals for the term. 


WEEKLY PLANS' 


Many student teachers find it helpful to make a brief outline 
Of the work for the week as a framework for daily planning. 
Weekly plans are most helpful if they are brief, flexible, and 
designed to provide for a smooth sequence of experiences. Their 
use affords an opportunity for the teacher to anticipate difficul- 
ties, secure essential materials ahead of time, make needed ar- 
rangements for use of resources, and consider the sequence of 
Steps to take in teaching a particular topic or series of related 
topics. Weekly plans may take several forms, as shown in the 
following examples. 


ans contained in this section are 


1 It should be recognized that the sample pl n a 
lete program of activities 


illustrative only and are not intended to show a comp 
in any given area of the curriculum. 
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Weekly Plan for Rhythms and Music—Kindergarten 


urpo. s * E ch fundamce ntal 
i rhv 5 ac indam 
: jov S and rhythms, tea : 
i. R rp Ses: o enjoy Jus: yu : i» din 
rhythms, create interest in using rhythm instruments ind 155 
' i ide OU articipation, and recog- 
rhythmically to music, provid for gro ip par ticipatior 
nize patterns in music. 


j : AUTRE DEA 


FREE READING - TIME 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday ` Thursday 


| Draw a Tell a” 
| | $ al picture Periodicals story in | Word Games 
| | 58| about a pictures 
[2o story 3 
| Draw a Tell a 
2 Word Games picture Periodicals | story in 
E 
5 about a pictures 
3 
Tell a Draw a 
| story in picture 
| 3 : 
| ? piclures about a 
| 16 


Los Angeles 


: ; album | 
2. Materials: Phonograph records of fundamental rhythms, al 
of "Fly and Butterfly,” teacher's manual and text, pages | 
rhythm sticks, tambourines. 
3. Procedures: 
(a) Monday—Observe Miss 


_, supervising teacher: 
(b) Tuesday—Pl 


ay records so children can engage in funda- 
mental rhythms; teach rote song, page 8 in text. «dii 
(c) Wednesday—Review “EIE and Butterfly," tone calls; teac 
rote song “Rhythm Sticks”; use rhythm sticks with ee 
(d) Thursday—Discuss and demonstrate tambourine; teac 


song “Tambourine”; use tambourines with song. 


me . es: use 
(e) Friday Rhythmic movements to records; do favorites: 
sticks and tambourines. 
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to 


Weekly Plan for Reading—Grade III 


Purposes: To emphasize vocabulary development, comprehension 
of main ideas and supporting details, and extension of interests. 


Materials: Basal texts, word cards for vocabulary review, phrase 
cards containing new words, and pictures to build vocabulary. 


Procedures: 

(a) Use pictures, discussion, and challenging questions to de- 
velop interest prior to reading. 

(b) Develop new words in phrases and sentences on chalk- 
board and have children identify them in phrase cards; 
have individuals read phrase cards and sentences on the 
chalkboard. 

(c) Prepare independent work to check main ideas and details. 

(d) Encourage the playing of word games after completion of 


assignment, 


Weekly Plan for Social Studies—Grade V 
Monday—Discuss the proposed field trip to the museum; list 
problems and questions; show relationships to unit of work. 


Tuesday—Plan details of the trip and specific responsibilities for 


individuals and committees. 
Wednesday—Take field trip according to plan. 


Thursday—Discuss and evaluate field trip; summarize major find- 
ings; determine ways to use information. 


information to such activities as 


Friday—Organize and apply 
and similar 


o 
making of murals, dioramas, costumes for play, 


projects. 


Arithmetic Weekly Plan—Grade VII 
to relate use of 


Purposes: To develop the concept of per cent, 
and to teach 


per cent to problems in daily activities of pupils, 
skills involved in using per cent. 


Materials: Per cent chart, textbook, chalkboard, paper and 


pencils. 
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3. Procedures: 

(a) Discuss the use of per cent in buying, in reading news- 
papers, in business, and in judging products. 

(b) Discuss meaning of per cent; use chart; compare with 
known fractions. 

(c) Introduce work in textbook, page 119; develop steps on 
chalkboard; discuss; encourage questions. 

(d) Assign related problems in textbook; observe pupils at 
work to note difficulties. 

(e) Re-teach developmental steps as needed; continue examples 
in textbook, giving individual help as needed. 


MAKING DAILY PLANS 


Types of daily lesson plans currently in use vary from plan 
books covering all subjects in a brief outline manner to indi- 
vidual cards or forms for each area of the curriculum. Yet in 
each type of carefully prepared plan the following parts usually 
can be identified: 


Purposes—Include both teacher's and pupil's purposes or objec- 
tives; they should be brief, attainable, and to the point. 


Materials—Include materials to be used by teacher in introducing 
the work as well as materials pupils are to use. 


Time schedule—Include estimate of time for introduction and 
pupil's activities, including evaluation and concluding remarks. 


Procedures—Include introduction and specific activities to be 
carried out by children; list procedures and related materials 
needed to secure interest, develop purposes, and suggest pupil 
activities; arrange activities in sequence; list questions, illus- 
trations that are to be used, and specific directions for indi- 
vidual and/or group activities. 

Evaluation—Include suggestions for appraising pupil's learning: 

these are frequently included under procedures, because evalua- 

tion is really a part of teaching. 
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The following examples are illustrative. As you read them, 
note that they are practical, specific, and easy to follow. Note 
that vague statements of purpose are avoided and that general 
procedures are not listed. Rather, attention is given to concrete 
things to do in working with a group of children. 


A Daily Plan for Science Excursion—Grade I 
Teacher's Purposes: 
1. To develop ability to participate with groups. 
2. To develop awareness of the things that are growing around 


us. 
To develop concepts related to different sizes and shapes of 


leaves. 


Children’s Purposes 
1. To have fun walking together and seeing things. 
2. To find out how different leaves look. 

3. To collect leaves and use them for decorations. 


Materials: 
Two or three leaves that have fallen from trees in the neighbor- 


hood. 


Time Schedule: 
Use part of time allotted to sharing and rhythms for discussion 
of what to look [or on the walk. Have children go to toilets before 


leaving. Walk will take from 12 to 15 minutes. 


Procedures: 

1. Begin by showing one or two leaves that h 
in the neighborhood. After comments on them by the chil- 
dren, ask, "Who has seen some pretty leaves on the way to 
school?" After several contributions, ask about the color, size, 
and shape of leaves. Since many will not be sure, ask, "How 
can we find out what they look like?” Guide discussion to the 
question: "Where may we go to see leaves and to gather some?” 

ards for the excursion, giving attention to stay- 
for directions when the teacher signals, 
allen leaves to bring back to the room. 


ave fallen from trees 


2. Develop stand 
ing together, listening 
safety, and gathering It 
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FINDING LEAVES 


2. Listen for directions. 


| 
l. Stay together. | 
3. Pick up fallen leaves. | 


During the excursion, note behavior and see that the group 
stays together. 

Upon returning to the classroom, have individuals show leaves 
and note different sizes, shapes, and colors. 

Ask the group what they would like to do with the prettiest 
leaves. Have children place leaves on the table so that they can 
be arranged later. 


A Daily Plan for Social Studies Construction—Grade III 


Teacher's Purposes: 


1. 


10 


To improve children's ability to work together in making ma- 
terials needed for dramatic play. 

To improve skills involved in measuring accurately, and in 
using tools. 


To increase understanding of types of buildings in the com- 
munity, 


Children’s Purposes: 


1. To make buildings needed in “Our Town.” 
?. To help each other by sharing tools and materials. 
3. To be careful as we work so that the buildings will be made 
properly. 
Materials: 


Tool cart, sawhorse, lumber rack, newspapers, paints in cartons, 
orange boxes, brushes, rags. 


Activities: 


1. 


Group planning (5-10 minutes) 

Introduction: Teacher, “Yesterday when we played in ‘Our 
Town’ we discovered that we needed more buildings. Can you 
remember what we needed?” Make a list of needed buildings 
on the chalkboard. Decide on the ones to be made today. De- 
cide on needed materials. Decide on the individuals who are 
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to work on each building. Review specific procedures for 
measuring accurately. Agree on rules for work, places to work, 
and sharing of tools. Review work standards and clean-up 
procedures. Give specific attention to placing newspaper on 
floor before painting, keeping tools under sawhorses when not 
in use, and returning unused lumber to the rack. 

Group work (20-25 minutes) 

Observe children as they share, help each other, carry out re- 
sponsibilities in clean-up, and use of tools. Help Mary with use 
of C-clamp and sawing. (Note: Mary lacked physical develop- 
ment possessed by others.) List points to consider in group 
evaluation. 

Group evaluation (10 minutes) 

(a) Have individuals report progress. Consider specific prob- 
lems encountered in measuring materials and making 
buildings. 

(b) Consider work standards; commend those who followed 
them. List specific ways to improve use of standards, and 
ways to be more helpful in group work. 

(c) Consider other problems noted during observation of 


group work. 


Art Lesson Plan—Grade IV 


Teacher's Purposes: 


1. 


2 


To have children make bookmarks for use in reading. 
To develop skill and appreciation of design and color used 
experimentally to meet a functional need. 


Pupil's Purposes: 


l. 


S. 


To make a bookmark in order to keep the place in my book. 
To make an attractive bookmark. 


Materials: 
"Tagboard strips, crayons, newsprint, and pencils. 


Introduction: 


1. 


ag children to tell how they have kept their places 
in books heretofore (slips of paper, pieces of tagboard, strips 
of cloth). Ask if any have seen decorated bookmarks. Today 
e bookmarks of whatever color and design you 


Begin by askir 


you can mak 
wish.” 
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Procedures: 
1. Pass tagboard strips cut into bookmark size. Discuss the need 
for preliminary sketches on newsprint. Suggest pencil sketch 
on tagboard before applying color. 


Monitors: 


Wood Bruce 
Tools Alice 
Nails Kenny 


Sawhorses Stu art 


Albert 
Pencils Taeko 
Paints Sandra 
Brooms Michael a 
Judy 3 


— 
Los Angeles 


Consider the specific responsibilities of children in planning. 


2. Share sketches informally and discuss possible color com- 
binations. 


3. Encourage experimental use of color and design. 


Evaluation through Sharing: 
o 8 


1. Provide for the sharing of completed bookmarks by asking 
children to show theirs to the group. All sharing should be 
voluntary. 
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2. Suggest systematic use of the newly made bookmark and the 


making of additional bookmarks for use in other textbooks. 
(Note: This plan and the following one provided space for later 
evaluation by the supervising teacher and student teacher. Included 
are their comments, which were written after the plan was used.) 
Evaluation by Supervising Teacher: 

1. A well-planned and conducted activity. There was a real need 
for the markers that was recognized by the children. A little 
more time to sharing at the end of the lesson would have been 
beneficial for some members of the group. However, this may 
be taken care of on the following day. 

Evaluation by the Student Teacher: 

1. This plan worked better than preceding ones. The children 
enjoyed it and asked to make more bookmarks. Three extra 
ones were available for each child and most of the group used 
them. I will plan more time for sharing in the future. 


Arithmetic Lesson Plan—Grade V 


Teacher's Purpose: 
1. To develop an understanding of the division of wholes into 
fractional parts. 
2. To develop the ability to visualize problems involving fractions. 


Pupil's Purpose: 
1. To learn how to divide a whole into equal parts. 


Materials: 
1. Felt board with halves and fourths cut from “pie.” 
2. Strips of 4 x 2 inch paper for cutting into parts; two pieces of 
ribbon. 
3. Textbook in arithmetic. 
Procedures: 
stating that it is necessary many times to divide 
such as pies and cakes. 
tems they have divided 


1. Begin by 
articles into equal parts, 
Have individual children report on i 
equally, such as apples, stick candy, and sandwiches. 

3. Demonstrate the division of a whole into halves and fourths 
he ribbon. Have the group note the number of 
as well as halves and fourths in a whole. Dem- 


10 


by cutting t 
fourths in a half 
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onstrate the same process with the felt board. Follow up by 
having children select one fourth, three fourths, a half. 

Pass two strips of paper to each child. Have the group measure 
them with rulers. Ask: “How long will each part be if we divide 
the paper into halves? Into fourths?” Have the group proceed 
to measure and cut them. 


Relate plans for creative ex pre 


- 


Los Angeles 


ssion to space arrangements and materials. 


Show how this may be done arithmetically. Use procedure out- 
lined on page 218 of textbook. 
Discuss and assign work on page 219 of text. Move about the 
room to observe children at work and to give assistance. 


Appraise work of children by observing them at work and by 
checking papers. 


Evaluation by Supervising Teacher: 


1. Good lesson. Children may well particip 


: ate more in the pre— 
liminary steps in subsequent lessons. Give individual help to 
Paul and Mary. 
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Evaluation by Student Teacher: 
1. Group seemed to grasp ideas quickly, yet two or three indi- 
viduals seemed confused; will plan a review for them. 


Oakland 


Plan to use concrete manipulative materials in daily work. 


MAKING EFFECTIVE PLANS 


A few pointers on making daily lesson plans will save you con- 
siderable time and will improve the usefulness of your plans. 
The following paragraphs give emphasis to problems that fre- 
quently arise. i 

Information About Children. As indicated in Chapter 3, in- 
formation about children is essential to successful planning. 
The strengths and special talents of individual pupils should be 
utilized. Individual needs and difficulties should be met through 
the planning of activities and the selection of materials. Knowl- 
edge about pupils’ reading levels, interests, and study skills can 
be used in selecting library books, supplementary texts, and au- 
dio-visual and community resources. Individual, small-group, 
and total-group activities can be planned effectively only if the 


needs of the class are known. 
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Content and Skills To Be Taught. Good planning is based 
upon a thorough knowledge of subject matter. Arithmetic, read- 
ing, social studies, science, and other fields cannot be taught suc- 
cessfully unless you know the content involved in the learning 
experiences planned for children. Become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with textbooks for children and other background ma- 
terials as needed. Make an outline of content in such fields as 
arithmetic, science, and social studies. If necessary, practice 
handwriting (cursive and manuscript) so that you can maintain 
a high standard in all the work you do with children. 

Stating Purposes. In drawing up your lesson plans, make a 
practical, specific statement of what you hope to achieve. This 
statement should not be general, vague, or theoretical. For ex- 
ample, when your specific purpose is to improve ability to se- 
cure specific information from a reading selection, the specific 
goal “to improve reading for details” is better than the general 
goal "to improve comprehension." The general goal involves a 
variety of abilities. When you desire to develop children's abil- 
ity to use pictures as clues to word meanings, "to develop the 
ability to use picture clues in word recognition" is preferable 
to the general goal “to develop word-recognition techniques." 
Here again, word recognition involves several abilities. Reading 
manuals give examples of properly stated purposes, as do manu- 
als for other subjects; you will find it helpful to check them as 
you make your plans. 

Another problem is to state childre 


n's purposes in a way that 
1s meaningful, realistic 


and consistent with your own purposes. 
By considering your purposes from the child's point of view, it 
is relatively easy to state pupil's purposes in your plans. Keep in 
mind the reason why children need to do this particular lesson 
and state their purposes accordingly. The following examples 
are illustrative: 

1. Teacher's purpose: To improve vocabulary by introducing new 

words in context. 


Children's purpose: To learn new words needed to read about 
"Billy's Trip to the Farm." 
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2. Teacher's purpose: To improve the ability to read for details. 
Children's purpose: To find out how Billy helped to feed the 
animals on the farm. 


Notice that each "children's purpose" is a practical statement of 
why they should do the work. Each purpose also suggests a mo- 
tivating reason for doing the work and gives clues to use in be- 
ginning it. Thus purpose and actual activities are tied together. 
Remember, too, that as children mature, their purposes become 
more similar to the teacher's purposes. 

General purposes that are important in all situations need 
not be stated in daily plans. For example, ^to improve human 
relationships." "to develop citizenship," "to develop democratic 
behavior," and “to improve healthful living" are examples of 
over-all eoals that must be kept in mind throughout the entire 
School program. It is understood that they are important and 
need attention day by day and year by year as children go 
through school. They should be used to check the completeness 
and balance of your program. Similarly, "to meet children's 
need for security, affection, and belonging" and "to provide 
meaningful experiences" are considerations that must be made 
in all phases of the program. Keep such purposes in mind as 
you project the term's work. In your daily plans, emphasize the 
Specific, attainable purposes that contribute to the over-all goals 
of education. 

Materials. Many lesson plans have failed to lead to successful 
teaching because essential materials were not included or be- 
cause directions for their use were not noted. The way to avoid 
such errors is to make a habit of double-checking to see that 
needed materials are on hand and ready to be used. Such a pro- 
cedure requires a thorough acquaintance with techniques of 
utilization, preparation of pupils for utilization, provision of 
Satisfactory room arrangements, and specific preparation for use 
of different types of resources, as outlined in Chapter 10. 

Time Schedule. One point that needs special emphasis is the 


importance of considering the time required to carry out pro- 
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jected activities. First of all, plan plenty of work so that purpose- 
ful learning will be going on throughout a given period. Sec- 
ond, provide adequate time to introduce the lesson so that it 
will be meaningful and purposeful to the group. Third, be sure 
to check the amount of time necessary for the group to carry out 


Oakland 


Be sure that needed materials are on hand and ready to be used. 


proposed experiences against the class schedule. This does not 
imply that up-to-date teachers are slaves to a time schedule: 
Rather it means that they must give attention to the time 
needed to achieve the Specific purposes that are of importance 
to a particular group of pupils. At first, you may find it helpful 
to note on your daily plans the amount of time that you estimate 
will be needed for particular activities. 

Varied Procedures. Try to incorporate a variety of procedures 
into your plans so that maximum effort will be secured from 
pupils, individual differences will be met, and boredom will be 
avoided. Vary the introductions to lessons as well as the activi- 
ties themselves. For example, you might begin some lessons by 
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reading part of a given selection and then have the children 
read the rest of it. You might begin another lesson by having 
the children briefly discuss past experiences and formulate a 
major question to serve as a guide in their reading. Similarly, 
vary the activities of pupils so that discussing, drawing, outlin- 


Albany, California 
Plan for activities at the beginning of the school day as well as for those 
during the day. í 

constructing, experimenting, interviewing, 
ke will be utilized in addition to 
g in blanks while working 


ing, map-making, 
reporting, sharing, and the li 
Writing answers to questions, or fillin 
by themselves. 

There are several sources of information that can be utilized 
in selecting varied activities. Teacher's manuals that accompany 
basal textbooks are especially helpful because the suggested ac- 
tivities are directly related to the concepts and skills that are 
being developed. The course of study and units of work consti- 
tute other excellent sources. Professional textbooks and maga- 
zines dealing with methods of teaching reading, social studies, 
science, and other areas of the curriculum also contain sug- 
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gested activities and specific directions for their use. Finally, 
your supervisor and supervising teacher will have specific ac 
ivities to propose. : 
: e kj Beginning. You will want to give special 
attention to a good introduction so that you can get each pee 
or experience off to a good start. Your introduction should help 
the children to see purposes as well as create drive and — 
Several approaches may be used. You may have the group reca 
previous experiences, as in the following example: “How ci 
remember the plan that Billy's family made? (To visit the 
farm.) Why do you think it will be fun for Billy» What do you 
think he will see? Today we can read to find out what he et 
see." Another approach is to bring out why the children need 
(or how they can use) what is to be learned. For example, gne 
teacher stated: “What difficulties did we have in writing Lans 
to request samples from the oil company? Check your textbooks 
to determine the proper heading for a business letter." Other 
approaches involve the use of pictures, objects, films, and o 
strips, the raising of critical questions, the discussion of related 
experiences, and the giving of directions to the group. Teach- 
er's manuals contain a variety of other suggested introductions 
for various types of lessons. . " 

Planning Directions. You will waste a great deal of time ! 
you fail to issue clear and specific directions for individual and 
group work. Points to keep in mind are: 


1. Select words for use in explanations that each child will under- 
stand. 


?. Help children plan ways of working together as well as indi- 
vidually. Be sure that pupils understand why the activity is impor 
tant and have an opportunity to raise questions. "m 

3. Be sure each pupil will know what to do, where to do it (if it 
is an out-of-seat activity), what materials are needed, how he is to 
use them, and what to do when he is finished. : 

4. Anticipate and be prepared to explain difficulties that may 
arise, such as difficult words, use of index, use of tools, the technique 
involved in a specific art activity, or movement about the room. 


When we look at books. 


4 We have clean hands. 
e are quiet. 
We share the books, 


Albany, California 


4 hu 
P i ri. in the library. 
(3 " carried out 
l iew group standards before work is b 
an to review 
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«plz ions individuals or working 
5. Be prepared to make explanations to individua 
groups as needed. i 
6. Include a review of work standards as needed. 


i ir inki liscus- 

Questions. Plan questions that require thinking and c en 

* TM M why, when, 

sion rather than a simple yes or no answer. Use why a z 
ct) "um Ji 
what, how, who, and where. Plan to use questions as a pa 


SHOW HAS OUR HARBOR 

HELPED SANTA BARBARA ? 

k: LHow are boats made ? 

5 2 How do boats get oil ? 

f 3How do men get abalone ? 

li 4 How would boats go if the sails 
Œ were broken ? 

g 5. How do they build submarines ? 

6 How do they build big ships ? 
How do they put up the sails ? 

& How do some boats stay up 


when big cannon bambs hir then ? 
7 Whnt are four things 


whch make boats go f 
) How fast do boats go? 


Santa Barbara 


Plans are conditioned by the questions raised by children. 


group discussion, rather than for formal recitation or as va 
of a dialogue between you and individual pupils. Address qu d 
tions to the entire group, not to individuals, and then V 
pupils make their contributions. Use questions to bring s 
points in a discussion that are being overlooked. Be alert 
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questions raised by children and include them in the discussion. 
As you grow in teaching competence, move from the question- 
and-answer procedure to group discussion in which questions 
and answers arise in connection with key problems, and in 
which several individuals make contributions on the same 
point. 


—— 


How Frogs Gs OW 


5 JA 
e 78 011 
415161718 
DEBE 


Seay IS 
OFA WEEK — 


bs aint My OF A MONTH 


Albany, California 


Plan for the use of illustrative material to develop concrete meanings. 


Evaluation. Evaluation of children’s learning should be given 
Systematic attention in your daily planning. This does not mean 
that you must give a test every day. Rather, observe children at 
work, examine work that they have completed, raise questions 
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to determine if they have grasped the main ideas, note any a 
fusions and misunderstandings that arise in work or 5 
provide for group evaluation through sharing and disc sine 
or use other devices suggested in Chapter 12. And be sure 
make use of the standards that the group itself develops for — 
in discussion, work periods, and other situations. Informal am 
to-day evaluation of this type is too vital a part of the instr 
tional program to be neglected in daily planning. -— 
Adequate and Complete Plans. The successful teacher " 
cludes as much information in his daily plans as he Mace 
give himself a feeling of confidence and security as each 1 
is carried out. At first, you will want to write out detailed plans, 
including pos 


ible introductory remarks, specific questions z 
ask, and directions for activities. Later in your teaching Dee 
may find that brief notes will suffice. Your supervising teac p» 
will also know when this time arrives and will assist you ! 
eliminating unnecessary details from planning. is 
Forms for Planning. In some situations, special forms or 2 
lets are provided for daily planning. These will prove a x 
helpful if, as you use them, you do not feel bound to them peni 
thus tend to overlook creative aspects of planning or to n 
mize certain essentials. They should not become straitjacke" 
that hamper you in designing rich experiences for pen 
On the other hand, if you use them as guides to insure that ) " 
have included all the essential elements in your daily ee 
they can be time-saving and thus contribute to your teach"! 2 
efficiency. The two sample forms that follow are illustrative: 


University of Minnesota 
College of Education 
Student Teaching-Elementary Curriculum 
LESSON PLAN 
General Outline 
I. Are you thinking about these things as you plan? 


A. Am I utilizing children’s experiences wherever 1t 
sirable to do so? 


is de 


(opis 10410. UO aNUTNUOD) 


Abu. puis jo uoren[ea: obne. Suistasadng jo uonenpeag 


719 ‘papaau z , T 
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What evidences are there that the children are challenged 

to do creative and constructive thinking? P: 

Am I considering individual differences in children's in- 

terests, needs, and abilities? 

Do I have sufficient books and other learning resources 

readily available for children’s use? 

Does my thinking include these specific problems? . 

1. What progress toward our goals did we make yester- 
day? 

2. On the basis of yesterday's experiences, what should 
we do today? 


II. Can you include these points in your written plan? 


A. 
B. 
C. 


D. 


General objectives 

Specific emphases for today 

Procedure 

1. Introduction 

?. Development 

3. Conclusion and evaluation 

Materials "T 
Evaluation of work with children (prepared after Jessol 
has been taught). 


Summary 


— à -ning of 
The sole purpose of planning is to improve the learning 


children. Your supervising te 


g E ssist 
acher and supervisor will as 


i aki ; p 2 and 
you in making an overview of the term's work, weekly plans, 2 


daily plans. 


ae B i some 
Use information about your pupils and beco 


j ; 1 ed in 
thoroughly acquainted with the content and skills involv P ; 
the instructional program. State purposes clearly, giving full 4 


tention to purposes of children as we 
teacher. Select activities and m 


f the 


ll as to purposes O : 
ate 


aterials that are related to st 


P 6 : ; ie: tint 
purposes. Give specific attention to questions, directions, 


ing, an effective beginning, 
adequate and complete plans, 


Bd me. Make 

and use of varied procedures. M if 
eae 1 ! i ing 

utilizing forms for planning 


they are recommended in your situation. 
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Another important phase of planning—unit planning—is con- 
sidered in the next chapter. As you read it, keep in mind that 
unit planning is an integral part of the total process of develop- 
ing rich learning experiences for children. In fact, all aspects of 
planning must be directed toward the achieving of worthy goals 
in ways that are consistent with the developing needs of chil- 
dren. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Burr, J. B., L. W. Harding, and L. B. Jacobs, Student Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Chap- 
ter IV gives a summary of factors in planning for children and for 
various types of subjects, and in the planning period. 

Mehl, Marie A., H. H. Mills, and H. R. Douglass, Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: The Ronald P 1950. Chapter VII dis- 
cusses planning for teaching; consideration is given to types of planning. 
pupil participation in planning, over-all planning, and daily planning. 


TOSS, 


Otto, H. J.. Principles of Elementary Education. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1949. Chapter XII discusses cooperative planning, man- 
agement of classroom routines, work periods, and other topics related to 
effective planning. 

Schorling, Raleigh, and G. M. Wingo, Elementary-school Student Teach- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1950. Chapter VII 
includes a statement on planning guides, unit and daily planning, com- 
mon errors to be avoided, and sample plans. 

Wills, C. D., and W. H. Stegeman, Living in the Kindergarten. Chicago: 
Follett Publishing Co thapter VII gives a detailed discussion of 
the kindergarten prog specific suggestions are made relative to plan- 
ning for the daily program. 

Wofford, Kate V., Teaching in Small Schools. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. Chapter VI offers specific suggestions on daily planning 
in small schools; helpful in rural schools as well as in small schools in 


suburban areas. 


3 


Planning the Unit of 
Work 


ÅS YOU PREPARE to guide a group of children through the vari- 
ous activities and experiences involved in a unit of work, yor 
will want to learn as much as possible about the boys and girls 
and about the area of experience to be explored with them. E 
is often possible to learn something of the special abilities, 
needs, handicaps and other characteristics of the youngsters 
from school records, their former teachers, the school principal, 
or their parents. You will continue to learn as work on the ar 
proceeds, for in every phase of the work you will make menta 
ov written notes of Jim's misconception of a basic principle: 
Helen's tendency to jump to unwarranted conclusions, ane 
Tom's ability to bring the discussion back to the central prob- 
lem when others confuse the issue by making irrelevant com? 
ments. Vour role in seeking to understand each child's needs 
and in guiding him toward growth in desirable directions wil 
become apparent 
ship in the group. 

There are other as 
work. Assuming that 
suggested in your 
will need to consi 


K : PM T ler- 
as we discuss your responsibility for leac 


pects of preparation for a specific unit of 
the choice of unit has been determined 0! 
Course of study or by your administrators. m 
der carefully the many possibilities for profit 
able learning experiences within the area to be explored. You 
will not determine in advance just what these experiences are 
to be, nor the final order of their development, for you want 
the unit to move ahead as a dynamic series of experiences ^ 
growing sequence of activities, purposed and planned by ii 
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pupils under your guidance. In such a sequence what is done 
tomorrow depends at least in part on the progress made, the 
problems encountered, and the insights gained today. The more 
carefully you have thought through the possibilities in the area 
and the more skillful you are in predicting the natural sequence 
of activities, the more competent will be your guidance. 


FORMULATE GENERAL AND SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


First, you should think through the principal values of the 
unit for the group of pupils you are to teach. You will recognize 
certain broad aims that can be furthered by this unit as well as 
by many other units. All units should lead to increased knowl- 
edge, insight, and understanding of important aspects of social 
life: how men meet their universal needs for food, clothing, and 
shelter, how they protect and govern themselves, how they play, 
express their aesthetic impulses, educate their children, and 
worship the Supreme Being, how they communicate ideas and 
transport themselves and the goods they produce. In every unit, 
boys and girls should grow in their ability to work with materi- 
als and with one another; to seek, find, and use pertinent infor- 
mation: to communicate effectively with their fellows; to sense, 
discuss, and solve problems; and to be more self-reliant in plan- 
ning and using time and materials. They should grow in sym- 
pathy, social sensitivity, and understanding of peoples of all 
umes and places. These basic objectives of education and of the 
social-studies program should be ever present in your thinking 


and teaching. 
attempt to discover and formulate the 
unit under considera- 
e gained by these 


You should, however, 
Specific objectives to be achieved by the 
tion. What specific ideas and concepts will b 
pupils? List as many of these as are essential or pertinent, but 
remember that the building of concepts is a slow growth over a 
long period of time, and involves many experiences. The area 
of social studies, for example, abounds with such concepts as com- 
munity, worker, climate, industry, mountain, products, pioneer, 
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ancient, modern, public opinion, conservation, democracy. Ask 
yourself what generalizations, such as rules, principles, conclu- 
sions, or cause-and-effect relationships, these boys and girls 
will be able to sense. List these, but keep in mind that one gen- 
eralization may involve many concepts and much first-hand 
experience. For example: "People use the materials in their 
environment to meet their basic human needs." "People must 
abide by laws and regulations if they are to work together effec- 
tively and harmoniously.” Some concepts and generalizations 
are so concrete and simple that young children may grasp them 
easily; others require more maturity and background. It is im- 
portant that children grow in their grasp of intellectual concepts 
as they have experiences that give them meaning, but it is 
equally important that they be protected from the hazy and in- 
accurate verbalisms, Stereotypes, and misconceptions that play 
a counterfeit role in the realm of thinking and communicating: 


MAKE A TENTATIVE PLAN OF ACTIVITIES AND 
EXPERIENCES 
One of the great values of a unit of work is that it includes 4 
w ide variety of profitable activities knit together into a growing 
fabric ol purposeful, challenging experience. Consider care 


fully how you will euide einds 
e 3 you will guide your group through these several kinds 
ity, and make a tentative outline of the content of thé 


unit and, insofar as possible, of the sequence of activities. While 
you are doing this, and in order to do it well, you must seek by 
every feasible means to extend and enrich your own backgrount 
in the area. Outlines of units planned or carried out by other 
teachers in your grade can help you greatly in sensing the pos- 
sibilities of the unit. Such outlines often contain bibliographies 
lists, and sources of such materials as pictures, films, slides; songs 
and poems, as well as industrial-arts processes, experiments, and 
excursions. They can save you much time and effort in orient 
ing yourself in the area of experience. 

You will need to read as widely as possible on the subject, 


ytom fo spun ui papnjrr v $224n0524 pun sa2u2u2dxa fo ). p 
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both the material written for adults and that written for chil- 
dren. Informational books, stories, historical fiction, poetry: 
and, in some instances, even purely fanciful tales, will all serve 
the needs of your pupils and yourself. As you read, or perhaps 
skim, the books written for children, you will want to make 
notes on the reading difficulty and the particular aspects of the 
subject covered. A topical bibliography, indicating which et 
or chapters in various children's books deal with a specific ee 
lem or sub-topic, will prove invaluable as work on the unit er 
forward. If you find essential material in a book that is too € 15 
ficult for your group to read, you will need to write one or p^. 
pages in simple language, giving the necessary information. ka- 
may want to copy pertinent poems in order to keep them n 
notebook or card file for immediate use when needed. Chi 
dren's encyclopedias contain useful articles on many topics. 
You will need to gather pictures wherever you can find th 3 
—in magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, folders, or in comme 
cial materials distributed by such groups as the National Dary 
Council, the Association of American Railroads, and many 2 
dividual industrial and commercial corporations. Actual cud 
graphs are extremely valuable; if you are an amateur gene 
pher you may be able to take just the shots you need in yot 
own or nearby communities. You are fortunate if your schoo 
district has a large picture collection from which you pe 
choose, or, better Yet, a packet of pictures : yu. 
unit. Do not fail, 


em 


ssembled for. 
however, to start your own growing fik 
pictures, for nothing can take the place of your own pedit 
selected, permanent collection. Some necessary pictures may y 
available only as small illustrations in a book that cannot. i 
mutilated. In such cases, you can make a larger sketch or a por i 
ing based on the authentic illustration. Sometimes this procer 
ure is to be preferred, since irrelevant or confusing details C? 
be omitted. 


e 0 
lly 


is : À 4] need 
Films, slides, and slide-films are also important. You will n 


" 2 3 T re 
to list those appropriate to the unit, and, sooner or later, P 
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view them to judge their suitability and the potential contribu- 
tion they can make to your ciass. The description of a film pro- 
vided by the distributor is helpful, just as the synopsis of a book 
1s, but it cannot substitute for your own criticai preview of the 
film itself. A memorandum on the things your pupils might 
learn from the film and the approximate time in the unit when 
it can most profitably be shown will be valuable later on. 

Real objects can make a unique contribution to the room 
atmosphere and can stimulate keen interest in the area to be 
explored. A few serapes, sombreros, and real Mexican bowls are 
invaluable in a study of Mexican life. An ancient musket, a pow- 
der horn, and a leather jacket will add interest to an exploration 
of life on the frontier. Your pupils may be able to bring such 
treasures from home, you may find them in a museum, or your 
audio-visual department may have either the authentic objects 
or realistic reproductions. Try to find appropriate items to set 
the stage for the initiation of the unit. 

If your unit involves industrial-arts processes, such as dipping 
candles, weaving on a simple loom, or making bowls by the coil 
method, you should not only find accurate descriptions of the 
process, with illustrations, but you should yourself try out and 
practice the process until you are confident of your own ability 
to guide your pupils in mastering it. You may need to write in 
simple language a description of each step to be taken, for use 
by your pupils when they attempt the process. 

Nearly every community contains resource persons who have 
had first-hand experience in the area being investigated. These 
may be the neighborhood grocer or fireman or postman, a family 
that formerly lived abroad, an airplane pilot or hostess, a spe- 
tialist in some line of work—anyone whose tales, knowledge, or 
explanations of processes bear the stamp of authenticity. Try to 
talk with such persons, and invite them to visit your class to 
share their insights and attitudes with the pupils. 

To plan for the unit and also to enrich your own background, 
explore the possibilities of excursions within your community, 
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To name a few of the places that might be visited is to suggest 
the large number of field trips that might be profitable at some 
time. For example: airports, banks, broadcasting stations, dair- 
ies, factories, farms, fire stations, the harbor, houses under con- 
struction, lumber mills or yards, markets, newspaper plants, po- 
lice stations, post offices, railroad stations, stores, zoos. Select 
those trips that are appropriate to the unit and feasible for your 
pupils. Take these trips yourself first, to enrich your own under- 
standing and to determine what your pupils will be able to see, 
understand, and interpret. Contact the appropriate official, ask 
about the possibility of brineing the class, and learn what ad- 
vance preparations will be necessary. You will, of course, make 
note of the specific things to be seen, qu 


stions that the trip 
might answer, and questions that might arise from the excursion. 


PLAN FOR INITIATION OF THE UNIT 


In some instances, a unit grows naturally or perhaps inevit- 
ably out of the preceding work of the group. In most cases, 
however, you will need to plan carefully for experiences that 
will develop keen interest in a new arca, and will lead the pupils 
to engage in spirited discussion, to raise questions they would 
like to answer, to suggest activities they would like to carry on, 
and to sense problems they would like to solve. You can create 
this interest through the reading of a Story, the use of audio- 
visual materials, a class session With a resource person, or an ex- 
cursion. Many teachers have found that creating an "arranged 
environment" in the classroom provides the most effective initi- 
ation. They arrange an attractive display of pictures and objects 
characteristic of the area of study. Appropriate legends, ques- 
tions, or charts may be used with the pictures and objects to 
heighten interest and to stimulate discussion. Invite the pupils 
to inspect the display, and encourage them to discuss what they 
see with one another. Permit them to handle and manipulate 
the objects, unless these are precious or fragile. If there are 
trains, trucks, boats, or airplanes in the display, younger chil- 
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dren will surely start to play with them, moving them about in 
simulation of the real thing. Attractive books may lie open on 
the table, silently inviting perusal. 

No one type of initiation is best in every possible situation, 
but when children are given freedom to react to an arranged 
environment, they themselves tend to take the initiative in ask- 


University Elementary School 
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An attractively arranged classroom provides an effective initiation of the 
unit of work. 


ing questions and proposing activities they would like to pur- 
sue. This is much better than when you as the teacher make all 
the suggestions. During the period of exploration, be careful to 
make note of the children’s comments, questions, and sugges- 
tions. After the children have spent a reasonable period in ex- 
ploring the arranged materials, call them to their seats and talk 
Over with them what they have seen. The numerous questions 
they ask may be written on the chalkboard or on a large piece 
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of wrapping paper. If the children feel free to be themselves. 
they will express wishes to make boats or trucks or airplanes to 
play with, and perhaps a harbor or an airport. These, of course, 
would be the desires of primary pupils. Older boys and girls 
might want to dress and hunt and “live” like pioneers. They 
would probably want to make pioneer clothing, guns, pode! 
horns, candles, and soap, to cook and eat hoecakes and other 
pioneer foods. These needs would not all emerge immediately, 
for the youngsters will not know that the pioneers had to make 
their own soap and candles until they begin to read about the 
life of those hardy people. 

You will need to be prepared to guide the first experiences, 
whether these are dramatic play, construction, a field trip, or, 
with older children, further study of books, pictures, and ob- 
jects. This will not be hard if you have thoughtfully considered 
the many kinds of experience that will sooner or later be in- 
volved in the unit. Let us consider some of these important ac- 
tivities and suggest ways of making them effective learning ex- 
periences. 

Before proceeding, however, a few words about the nature 
of learning are in order. In a typical learning experience, we can 
recognize two aspects. One of these is the intake of information, 
concepts, ideas, and insights through observ 
reading, viewing still or motion pictures, listening to and par- 
ticipating in discussion, experimentation, and so forth. The 
other aspect 1$ giving expression to the new concepts and under- 
standings through dramatic play, drawing, painting, rhythmic 
bodily movements, oral and written language, and other chan- 
nels, The most fruitful learning experiences unite these two as- 
pects of taking in and giving out. Continual interaction should 
occur between the two, for, with children especially, a thing is 
only half learned until it is expressed. The rel 
ever, is not a simple one-tw 


ation, manipulation, 


ationship, how- 
- pic one-two sequence. The child gains an idea, 
et us say, but at first it is partial and vague. As he t 


it, he is forced to seek further and more definit 
As he seeks to give tangible expression to this 


ries to express 
e information. 
more complete 
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concept, he will undoubtedly need still more accurate and thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject. In your guidance of children, 
you should be continually sensitive to the possibilities of vivid, 
first-hand intake and satisfying, personal output of ideas and 
understandings. 

The number of different activities that may be involved in a 
unit is very large. The following list is by no means complete. 


Raising questions Dramatizing 
Answering questions Painting 
Discussing Sketching 
Listening Constructing 
Observing Measuring 
Experimenting Planning 
Reporting Collecting 
Reading Exhibiting 
Describing Block building 
Interviewing Singing 
Evaluating Dancing 
Playing Modeling 
Problem-solving Sharing 
Taking excursions 


Since space does not permit discussion of even this limited 
number of activities, let us consider several of the most impor- 
tant, such as dramatic play, discussion, planning, problem-solv- 
ing, sharing, construction, reading and study, use of oral and 
Written language, excursions, and creative expression. 


PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR DRAMATIC PLAY 


Although adults like to talk about their interests and experi- 
ences, children universally seek to interpret and express experi- 
ences, stories, and the life they see around them through what has 
come to be known as dramatic play. Dramatic play takes place 
when children say to one another, "Let's play house," "Let's 
play cops and robbers," "Let's play Indians and pioneers," and 
then proceed to portray the activities of the respective persons as 
they understand them. Outside school such play may have little 


educational value, because it is not guided. In school, the dis- 
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cerning teacher leads children to seek constant improvement in 
their play through an enrichment of the concepts they are try- 
ing to express. She does this primarily not by telling, but by 
asking such questions as these: Is that the way the pilot really 
lands his plane at the airport? Is that the way the Pueblos 
hunted rabbits? How does the farmer actually send his milk to 
the city? Children raise such questions themselves as soon as 


Oakland 


Dramatic play in the store isa meaningful mode of expression for children 


studying their community. 


they sense the ibili i dno i i 
? the possibility of making their play more authentic, 
and they readily search for the answers to their own questions. 


i Dramatic play has many values in the unit. Some of the prin- 
cipal values are as follows: 


1. Dramatic play stimulates the purposeful acquisition of new 


ideas and concepts and a great body of accurate information, through 
reading, study, observation, and otherwise. 

2: It requires functional use of oral language in planning, group 
activity, and evaluation. : 
3. It encourages poise, sell-reliance 


» ; and self-confidence by per- 
mitting each child to play a role of his 


own choosing. 
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4. It requires cooperation, mutual sharing, and courtesy among 
all members of the group. 

5. It provides many situations requiring practice of the skills of 
group problem-solving. 

6. It permits the expression of emotions and the release of ten- 
sions in satislying and acceptable ways. 

7. Itstimulates aesthetic expression in the fine and industrial arts, 
in music, creative language, and in other media by revealing needs 
for properties and backgrounds to make the play more complete. 

8. It provides the teacher with an unparalleled opportunity to 
observe and evaluate not only children's needs and achievements in 
information and understanding, but also their successes and failures 
in practicing the social skills of planning, working, and contributing 


as members of a group. 


Children’s first efforts at dramatic play probably will be con- 
fused and lacking in content, portraying only a few of the more 
obvious activities of the characters represented. Misconceptions 
may be revealed. Your role as teacher is to observe without inter- 
fering, unless serious quarrels arise, danger threatens, or things 
get out of hand. After a reasonable time, and surely when you 
consider that further play will be fruitless, you will call the 
group together to discuss and evaluate their experience. The 
children will have suggestions to make; probably criticisms that 
Bill didn't do his part right, that Suzie got in the way of other 
people, and that Henry did the same thing over and over. You 
will lead them to formulate a small number of practical sugges- 
tions or rules that will make for a more satisfying experience 
next time. It is likely that little progress can be made until they 
seek a greater fund of valid information as a basis for the play. 

The first dramatic play may involve only a half or a third of 
the total group, while the rest observe and note ways of improv- 
ing the play. After evaluation, a new group may be permitted to 
ay of the first group. In some instances 
annot be successful until cer- 
constructed. You may then 


try to improve on the pl 
it will be apparent that the play c 
lain properties are assembled or 
guide the discussion to à consideration of ways and means of 
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providing the needed “props.” Young primary children may be 
satisfied to use a rectangular block of wood for a truck, a train, 
or a boat in the harbor. Those a little older will demand for a 
boat a board pointed at one end with a smaller block attached 
as a cabin and a dowel rod as a smokestack. Later, they will want 


Los Angeles 
Pupil planning is essential to effective utilization of materials in dramatic 
representation, 
tugboats, 


liners, freighters, and ferry boats that are distinguish- 
able from one another. 


In each succeeding period of dr 
your time very profitably observing 
play. In the subsequent ev. 
group to set up for 
These standards will 
subject matter and th 
regulations governin 
Often you w 


amatic play you will spend 
and making notes during the 
aluation period you will guide your 
themselves progressively higher standards. 
relate to the scope and authenticity of the 
€ maturity and complexity of the rules and 
g the conduct of the persons participating. 
ill make charts of these carefully formulated stand- 
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ards, displaying them for all to see before, during, and after suc: 
ceeding play periods. For example, there might be one on play 
in the harbor such as this: À 


| 
| PLAY IN THE HARBOR 


Liners must signal for tugboats to 
bring them into the harbor. 
| Fire boats have the right of way when 
| going to a fire. 
| Boats may lie at the dock only while 
| being loaded or unloaded. 


Creative rhythms or rhythmic expression are often quite sim- 
ilar to dramatic play, with the difference that the children 
emphasize the rhythmic nature of the activities being portrayed. 
This may be the rhythm of a farmer sowing and reaping the 
grain, the rhythm of moving trains, trucks, ships, airplanes, and 
factory machines, or the rhythm of the pioneer felling trees and 
clearing the land. The possibilities are endless and intriguing. 
Your guidance will be similar to that in dramatic play. 


CONDUCT STIMULATING DISCUSSIONS 


We have mentioned discussions held for the purpose of evalu- 
ating dramatic play. Group discussion is used in several situa- 
tions and for several purposes in the unit, such as: planning, 
problem-solving, sharing, and evaluating. The following sugges- 


tions will help you guide all types of discussions. 


1. Encourage participation by every pupil. 

2. Discourage tendencies to monopolize the discussion. 
3. Discourage arguments. 

4. Permit intervals of silence to encourage thinking. 

5. Train pupils to talk to other pupils and to the whole group 
as well as to you. 
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6. Teach pupils to respect the opinions and contributions of 
others. 

7. Insist upon courteous forms of speech. 

8. Teach pupils to stay on the point and make constructive 
suggestions. 

9. Summarize or ask the group to summarize when a summary 
will clear the situation or provide a basis for moving forward. 

10. Challenge misconceptions and misinterpretations of fact. 

11. Commend especially helpful contributions. 

12. Ask questions to a 
helpful or more complete. 


ist a child to make his contribution more 


18. Discourage repetition of suggestions that have already been 
made. 

14. Help pupils distinguish between fact and opinion. 

15. Emphasize clarification of meanings and relationships 

16. Record on chalkboard or chart the results of the discussion, 
if necessary. 

Generally, it will be better for you to serve as the discussion 
leader rather than to delegate this responsibility to a child. The 
discussion should serve three major purposes: take care of the 
matter at hand, build unity and morale within the group, and 
train pupils in the skills and attitudes appropriate to group dis- 
cussion. To accomplish this latter aim, you will need to direct 
your group's attention to the techniques of successful discussion. 
Occasionally, you will lead them in the formulation of standards 
to be observed. These will be printed on a chart to be consulted 


frequently, and to be added to occasionally. Such a chart might 
be as follows: 


DISCUSSION SUGGESTIONS 
Keep to the point. 
Don't repeat what has been said. 


Speak so everyone can hear. 
Listen to the other person. 


Make a constructive suggestion. 
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If a pupil is given the opportunity to serve as discussion leader 
—and children do need such experiences—he should be helped 
by a previous discussion of the functions of a leader, together 
with the formulation of definite suggestions. Some of these might 
be: Call on different people, let only one person speak at a time, 
come back to the point if the discussion wanders, summarize the 
points made. When the group has set up discussion standards for 
themselves or for the leader, take a few moments to help them 
evaluate their success in meeting the standards and to agree upon 
what they will do in the future to improve their discussions. 


GIVE ATTENTION TO PUPIL PLANNING 


One value of the unit is the opportunity it gives pupils to 
participate in the planning of their own learning experience. 
The ability to plan wisely and effectively is needed throughout 
life. The importance of effective planning justifies the expendi- 
ture of considerable time and effort in helping boys and girls 
acquire this ability. The necessity for planning appears fre- 
quently when it becomes obvious that work cannot go forward 
without it. The large experiences that will be undertaken must 
be decided upon first. For example, the construction of a harbor 


and the several types of ships, the buoys, the lighthouse, and the 


Several types of cargo needed. Or the costumes, long rifles, hunt- 
ing knives, trenchers, and powder horns and pouches needed by 
* When this decision is made, plans must be 


Young "pioneers." 
ake tugboats? 


outlined for the work of each person. Who is to m 
Who will work on the dock? Then there must be planning for 
o get his materials, how he is to begin and 
if the group feels the need for 
ing it. What 


how each person is t 
carry through his enterprise. Or, 
ans must be made for secur 


more information, pl 
at other sources are needed? How shall 


Sources are available? Wh 

individual responsibilities be allocated? 
Here are some general suggestions that m 

guide children in planning and in learning to p 


petently: 


ay help you, as you 
lan more com- 
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1. Center attention on the large decisions, such as choice of 
major activities. 

2. Weigh the relative merits of various alternatives. 

3. Enlist the participation of each person in the making of im- 
portant decisions; strive for consensus. 

4. Decide upon the sequence of activities. 

5. Define the problems that must be solved before the work can 
proceed. 

6. Anticipate some of the difficulties that may be encountered. 


7. Consider the materials that will be required. 
8. Plan how to secure, store, allocate, use, and conserve materials. 
9. Define the kind of conduct that will further the enterprise, 


and set up standards for construction, research, an excursion, or a 
period of creative expression. 

10. Make sure each person knows what his responsibility is and 
just how he will discharge it. 

11. Maintain an atmosphere that encourages the modification of 
plans on the basis of further experience or new evidence. 

12. Keep a visible record of plans made and of individual and 
committee responsibilities. 


EMPHASIZE PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Children who are engaged in a continuous series of activities 
and experiences that they have helped choose and plan meet 
many difficulties and obstacles. This urgent necessity for solving 
numerous actual, here-and-now 


reason that such a school program 
your most useful functions as a teacher is to help your pupils 
solve problems. Problems arise in planning, as we have sug- 
gested, in dramatic play, in construction, in locating and inter- 
preting information, in giving expression to the new impressions 
and insights gained—in short, in every aspect of the work on the 
unit. Many of the suggestions already presented for guiding dis- 
cussion and planning apply to problem-solving. Below are addi- 
tional suggestions to help you guide your pupils in a more 
Systematic attack upon problems. Remember that some prob- 


problems is the fundamental 
is so highly educative. One of 


I 
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lems require a much more elaborate attack than others, and that 
older pupils can follow a more elaborate and systematic plan 
than younger ones. It is important, though, that boys and girls 
gradually mature in their understanding of effective problem- 
solving techniques and in their skill in using them. 

1. Define the problem as clearly as possible. 


2. Decide just what will constitute an adequate solution. 
ible for solving the problem, and 


3. Consider what data are avai 
organize them. 
J. Decide what additional data are needed and how these may 


be secured. 

5. Consider suggestions of how similar problems have been 
solved. 

6. Suggest and evaluate other possible solutions. 
7. Think through the implications of one or more suggested 
hypotheses and verify or reject the proposed solution. 

8. Encourage the suspension of judgment until the problem can 
be viewed from all angles. 

9. In some cases, you may have to put the problem aside and 


make a fresh attack on it later. 
10. In some cases, the steps taken in solving the problem should 
be summarized and recorded, and the implications for future prob- 


lem-solving should be pointed out. 


PROVIDE TIME FOR SHARING 


Children need opportunity and encouragement to share with 
one another their experiences, the products of their handiwork, 
interesting stories or poems they have discovered, and pictures 
or objects that they have found or collected. Much of the con- 
tent to be shared will be related to the unit, but not necessarily 


teachers, for example, provide a brief 


all of it. Many primary s 
on certain 


period at the opening of school every morning, or 
mornings, for the sharing of experiences pupils may have had 
or objects they may have acquired since the previous day. A shar- 
ing time is often desirable after a construction period or after 
à period devoted to some form of creative expression so that 
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pupils may share with one another the products they have made 
and the success they have enjoyed. This time also affords an 
opportunity to explain problems that have been met and to seek 
the help of the group in solving them. After a period of free 
reading, a sharing of some of the choice selections discovered can 
be both enjoyable and profitable in extending interest and de- 
veloping taste in good literature. Whatever the occasion for 
sharing or the nature of the elements shared, certain procedures 
should be followed. 

First, note that a sharing period differs from a discussion 
period. In sharing, one person is the speaker; the others are the 
audience. This fact imposes certain obligations on both speaker 
and audience. The speaker should choose something to share 
that will interest the group. If it is a tangible object, he should 
displa; it so that all can sec. He should talk about it clearly and 
coherently in a voice that all can hear. He should look at and 
speak to his audience, not to the teacher alone. He should know 
when to conclude his remarks, invite questions or comments, 
and then yield his place to the next contributor. Children in 
the audience should listen quietly, 
speaker and his presentation 


show an interest in the 
l s » and raise questions and make sug- 
gestions at appropriate times. 

You will need to help your pupils formulate standards for the 
sharing period, incorporating such sug 


ggestions as those just 
enumerated, and to guide them in a gradual improvement as 
members of a sharing 


1 l experience. The following are further 
suggestions to guide you in your conduct of the sharing period. 
1. Seat the group comfortably so that 


2. Create an atmosphere of good will 
ant experiences. 


all can see and hear. 
and of anticipation of pleas- 


3. Show interest in each child's contribution and express ap- 
preciation of his effort. 

4. Select participants with discrimination, insuring that over à 
period of time each child has a chance to share. 


5. Do not interrupt the speaker to correct his use of English. 
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6. Help the speaker if he can not proceed by himself. 

7. Insist that the audience give the speaker a chance to be heard. 

8. Bring something to share yourself, occasionally, setting an 
example of good sharing procedures. 


PLAN FOR WELL-CHOSEN CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Construction experiences can play an important role in the 
balanced development of children. We have already seen that 
children often need to construct things to insure the best devel- 
opment of the unit. The variety of things needed in different 
classrooms is great, depending of course on the particular unit. 
In the primary grades, if the unit deals with community life, 
there may be a need for houses, stores, service stations, ware- 
houses, churches, trucks of several types, trains with a variety of 
cars, a wholesale market, a fire station, or a post office. If the 
study is of farm life, there may be need for barns, fences, a farm- 
house, chicken coops, milking stalls, grain sacks, a milk truck, 
or a hay wagon. In a study of the life of a people, the children 
might need a house, furniture, costumes, headgear, pottery, 
Weapons, spinning and weaving equipment, baskets, lamps or 
candles, and utensils for eating. Certain activities, such as card- 
ing wool, breaking and spinning flax, weaving, dyeing fabrics, 
making soap, cooking, and wedging clay, are more properly 
designated as processes rather than as construction. We may 
include these here, however, since their role in the unit is 
similar to that of construction. 

The suggestions should indicate that only those objects are 
constructed that make a real contribution to the dramatic play 
and to other activities in the unit. The purpose for making each 
Object should be evident, and when a pupil has undertaken to 
make something, he should realize that the whole project will 
be handicapped if he does not satisfactorily fulfill his obligation. 
In the lower primary grades, it is often desirable for children 
to do a part of the construction of houses, corrals, and other 
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buildings with blocks. As more permanent buildings are needed, 
it is best to have children start with apple boxes or orange crates, 
cutting the doors and windows and adding sloping roofs as 
needed. Any construction project the child undertakes should 
be sufficiently difficult to challenge his skill and ingenuity but 
not so difficult or time-consuming that he is unable to complete 
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construction. projects make a real contribution lo dra- 


Carefully chosen 
malic play. 


it successfully. We are not includin 


: a g in the term construction 
flimsy things made of paper 


1 or tiny sandbox structures. The 
objects constructed should be as authentic and realistic as is 


practicable for the age level of the children and should be suffi- 

ciently substantial to be used in realistic dr 
Before suggesting f i idi 

gg 8 procedures to follow in e i 

tion, let us list some of tl ow In guiding construc 

n, of the values of this type of activity. Bear in 

mind, though, that the activity does not automatically yield these 


values; it is your guidance that makes the experience a richly 
educative one. 


amatic play. 
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1. Construction develops skill in working with a variety of tools 
and materials. 

3. It provides activity for the large muscles and a balance to quiet 
activity. 

$. It demands planning and the solution of real problems. 

4. It requires self-control, cooperation, and sharing. 

5. It clarifies and enriches meanings and concepts. 

6. It often demands serious study and research. 
7. lt facilitates release of tension and provides an emotional 
outlet. 

8. It requires understanding and use of arithmetical concepts and 
skills. 

9. It incr 
program. 


s interest in the classroom and in the school 


We have previously mentioned the importance of planning. 
In construction activities, planning is very important indeed. 
Before you can free two or three dozen youngsters to disperse 
themselves over the room to hammer, saw, measure, paint, sew, 


and dye, you yourself must know, and each child must know, 


what he is to do, where and how he will do it, where and how 
he will get the materials needed, where the tools are to be kept, 
how tools are to be used, where such equipment as sawhorses 
used, and by whom. There must be 
o follow when two or more 


and workbenches are to be 
agreement on the correct procedure t 
persons are ready at the same time to use the same tool or piece 
of equipment. There must be understanding of the kinds of 
noise that are necessary and acceptable and the kinds that are 
not. There must be regulations that promote safety in the use of 
aterials. There must be an agreement 
1 the end of the period 
be followed in restor- 
eir proper places. Cer- 


tools, equipment, and m 
that work will be stopped promptly whet 
arrives, and that an orderly procedure wil 
Ing tools, equipment, and materials to th 
tain of these duties should be delegated to specific children, and 
the others should take responsibility for cleaning up benches, 


tables, and floor. 


You may feel that the guidance of a construction period is a 
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large and formidable undertaking. It does, indeed, os 
thought and organization. But with careful planning you can 
make it a successful and enjoyable experience both for you and 
your pupils. If your group is not used to this type of Work, Jou 
will have to begin in a small way, perhaps with only a part of the 
class working at their projects at one time. You will guide the 
boys and girls to think through the many factors involved in a 
satisfactory construction period and to formulate the standards 
to be observed in making the work go smoothly. You will have 
to remind them many times before these standards become 
second nature. The reward for such efforts will be your sincere 
satisfaction as you see your pupils become increasingly able to 
manage their own affairs in this free type of situation. 

When the children do begin their construction activities, your 
role will be chiefly that of observer and counselor. You will need 
to see that every child is going ahead with his work and that he 
is using materials and equipment in a safe and effective manner. 
If one youngster's work is blocked, you may help him overcome 
his difficulty by a pertinent question or two. You will commend 
pupils who adhere carefully to the accepted standards. You will 
want to make notes to use in the ev 
follow the construction activities, 
things as these: 


aluation period that should 
Include in your notes such 


1. Problems met by individuals or groups. 
Instances of good problem-solving. 

3. Techniques needed in the use of toc 
J. Instances of unusual indusuy 


v 


Als or equipment. 
and good work habits. 
5. Inaccurate or inadequate concepts. 

6. Names of pupils who sto 


P work promptly when the signal is 
given, or who are especially he 


Ipful in cleaning up. 


The evaluation of the construction period will include con- 


sideration of any general problems of the group in working to- 
gether more efficiently, as well as the specific needs and diflicul- 
ties of individuals. It is partly a problem-solving time and partly 
an opportunity to share and enjoy the successes of one's self and 
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one's fellows. The group problems may relate to an inadequate 
supply of tools, equipment, or materials, or the need for a more 
a arrangement of the work spaces in the room, or a 
deter plan for sharing tools, or a difficulty commonly met in 
going ahead with the work. Individual difficulties are endless 
in number: problems of measurement or proportion, of using 
tools, of how to achieve the desired result, of deciding sia 
material to use and how to secure it. i 


BUILD EFFICIENT READING AND STUDY SKILLS 


1 Reading is one of the most important sources of information 
in the unit of work, although it is by no means the only source. 
The study and research activities included in the unit provide 
one of the best possible opportunities for the purposeful im- 
provement of reading skills and abilities. Almost every reading 
ability is needed. There is silent and oral reading, individual 
and group reading, work-type and pleasure reading, reading of 
many types of materials on several levels of difficulty for many 
different purposes. 

Locating reading material on a given topic is 
at many points in the unit. The children may need a clear de- 
scription of an object and how it was made, or an explanation of 
a custom or a belief or a process. They may need an explanation 
of a situation faced by a group. and the group’s response to the 
challenge, danger, or opportunity. The need for locating such 
materials is so frequent—almost continuous—that you must help 
arious locational skills appropriate to 
the table of contents and 
gs, marginal notes, and 


a common need 


your pupils to master the v 
their maturity. These include using 
index, chapter headings and subheadin 
wagraphs. Then there are card indexes, refer- 
atlases, periodicals, and guides to 
skills by directed les- 


key sentences in pi 
ence books, encyclopedias, 
periodical literature. You can build these 
locational aids and also by giving 


S : | 2 
ons in the use of each of the 
as they seek to find some 


Specific x ag 
pecific help to individuals and groups 
needed information. 
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When your pupils have found the material they seek, they ber 
read for different purposes. At one time it will be to get a par 
background of understanding. They will want general — 
impressions. At another time, it will be to find the detailed ac 
that answer a specific question. Again, it will be to find and to 
follow directions for a process or a piece of construction they 
wish to carry out. Or they may need a body of related facts to 
make their dramatic play more authentic. In much of the nmn 
ing, critical evaluation will be needed: to determine eae 
the information is pertinent and sufficiently complete or derailed 
for the purpose at hand; to note whether it agrees with what 1 
already known on the subject, or what is found in another 
source; to decide if indeed it does answer the question in mind; 
and in other ways to appraise its utility. . 

When information is sought in order that it may be used in a 
related activity, you may find it desirable to make notes, or per- 
haps to outline the main points. Here you have an ideal oppor- 
tunity to teach your pupils the values and uses of note-taking, 
outlining, and summarizing—study skills that will be useful 
throughout life. 

A technique that has come to be called multi-text reading has 
been developed to fit one of the frequent situations requiring 
research reading in the unit at the 


intermediate grade level. Let 
us assume 


that a need arises for knowing more about what hap- 
pens between the time trees are 


growing in the forest and the 
ume lumber is av 


ailable for building houses. You will lead the 
group to tell what they know about lumbering and list with 
them the questions they would like to have answered. There 
may be twenty or thirty such questions. They may be left in 
random order, or organized into several categories, such as: In 
the Forest, Transportation, Raising Trees, 
If you have made previous prepar: 
a considerable number of books 


Enemies of Trees. 

ation, you will have available 
i » into 

on lumbering, grouped i 

1 Ethel I. Salisbury, “Multi-text Readi 


ing To Improve Skill and Promote Demo- 
cratic Interaction,” California Journal of Elementary Education, Vol. 14, August: 
1945. pp. 11-21. 
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perhaps three levels of difficulty. Each child selects or is guided 
to a book of appropriate difficulty and either locates the needed 
information by himself or looks on certain pages that you have 
indicated on the chalkboard or on a chart. When the majority 
have finished their reading, the group reassembles to pool and 
share the information they have found. Various children, in 
turn, designate the question they are concerned with, and then 
read one or more pertinent sentences from a book that help to 
answer the question. This plan of work gives practice in locating 
and evaluating reading material, and in reading both silently 
and orally in a purposeful social situation. It may include skim- 
ming, outlining, summarizing, and other reading skills. 

One important phase of growth in reading is the expansion 
and enrichment of vocabulary. The unit of work not only en- 
courages this development but actually makes it necessary. New 
terms and concepts are encountered in every aspect of the social- 
studies program. Children inevitably encounter new words and 
You can guide them to be sensitive 


concepts in their reading. 
of a strange word or 


to new words, to demand the meaning 

expression, and, after clarifying the concept involved, to use it 
themselves in their discussion, dramatic play, writing, and con- 
versation. You can interest them in words and concepts by talk- 
ing over the meanings of new words and new meanings for old 
words, as these are encountered, and by using them yourself. 
As boys and girls meet new words in their reading, they should 
use, or, if needed, be taught to use, the various clues to meaning 
that all readers use: the context, and structural and phonetic 
analysis. By structural analysis is meant the visual analysis of the 
word into syllables, especially the root word and any prefixes or 
suffixes. In the middle grades, pupils should learn to use, and 
have much practice in using, the dictionary. Learning to use the 
dictionary means not only being able to find the word in the 
alphabetical arrangement and reading a definition, but also 
selecting the appropriate meaning from several that may be 


given, noting the meaning of the word when used as different 
parts of speech, discovering the root and the several derived 
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forms, unlocking the pronunciation, and in many cases observ- 
ing the spelling of the word. 

Many teachers find it desirable to write some ol the reading 
material used in the unit themselves. In the lower grades espe- 
cially, but not exclusively, you will find that you can prepare 
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New words can be learned by children in meaningful and practical ways 


in units of work. 


ill fit the needs of your group better than anything 
» Summarize a group 


a process, or remind pupils of 
agreed-upon standards of conduct. Sometimes you will duplicate 


the material, instead of making charts, so that each child may 
read his own copy silently. It is frequently necessary to re-write 
and duplicate material for the poorer readers so that they will 


not be frustrated and discouraged by the difficult content in the 
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available books. Occasionally, the required information is found 
only in adult books; you will need to simplify and re-write it for 
the entire group. Writing and duplicating such material require 
time and effort, but the dividends are great. Begin in a small 
Way, and before long you will have a collection of invaluable 
materials for your group. 

Do not think that informational materials alone are pertinent 
to the unit. Stories and poems make an indispensable contribu- 
tion to sympathetic understanding of a people or a way of life. 
Historical fiction can give young people a far clearer and more 
complete understanding of the life of pioneers, colonists, or 
Indians than informational descriptions alone. And stories make 
It easy, if not inevitable, for the child to identify himself with 
the joys, sorrows, aspirations, and achievements of the particular 
group. The fact that stories and poems touch the emotions as 
well as the mind suggests that they should be shared and en- 
joyed, but not dissected and devitalized. This is not to deny that 
tie story should portray faithfully the life and times of its char- 
acters, and that children should learn to be critical of the authen- 
ticity of the portrayal. Properly selected literature can contribute 
greatly to an enrichment of the experiences of the unit and, 
conversely, the unit can encourage enjoyment of good literature 
and the creation of standards of taste and appreciation. Not all 
will find a place in any social-studies unit. 
nces with literature are not 


e literature 

y] ke 8 H * e 

i ake sure that children's experie 
mited to those within the unit itself. 


ENCOURAGE EFFECTIVE USE OF LANGUAGE 


unit provide many occasions for the 
n language. Some of these 
)nducting 


The activities within the 
functional use of both oral and writte 
ed in our suggestions for cc 
ving, and encouraging sharing. 
ide: presenting brief statements 
ying a point of view or a pro- 
and portraying in dra- 


Occasions have been indicat 
discussions, guiding problem-sol 
Other uses of oral language inclt 
Or reports, giving directions, justif 
posed action, convincing fellow pupils. 
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matic play the ideas and thoughts of others. Experiences i 
written language include: taking notes, making outlines, wing 
letters, keeping notebooks, composing stories and descriptions, 
and writing poetry. Listening, too, is frequently required. Re- 
member that these demands for use of language occur in situa- 
tions that are real to the child. He has in every case a motive 
for using language to achieve a real purpose. Your opportunity 
is to help him become more effective in his choice and use of 
words so that he will succeed in his purpose. You can do this 
in several ways: by helping your group formulate standards for 
the type of language to be used, to recognize and commend in- 
stances of good choice and use of words, and to build interest in 
communicating clearly, concisely, and appropriately. The Cnr 
phasis may well be on the effective use of language to accomplish 
the purpose at hand. Do not interrupt a pupil in the midst of a 
presentation to correct a grammatical error. At that time, atten- 
tion should be centered upon the effectiveness with which he is 
communicating his ideas or information. You may, of course, 
make notes of undesirable forms of usage as aids in planning 
future emphases in language improvement. 


CAPITALIZE ON OPPORTUNITIES TO USE NUMBER 


The unit of work, in many instances, presents opportunities 
for boys and girls to gain an understanding of the use and impor- 


tance of number and quantity. Most teachers agree that an un- 


derstanding of number concepts, relationships, and processes 1$ 
best achieved in actual situations th 


at require their use. Con- 
struction activities require not only 


frequent use of measure- 


ment but also the prior determination of the relative size and 


proportions of the articles to be made, whether these are wooden 
trucks, clay bowls, or cloth costumes. Understanding the life ol 
a contemporary or historical society requires comparisons with 
our own way of life. Such questions as these 
answered: How much could an individu 
in a given time? 


must be asked and 
al or the group produce 
How much did they have available for use as 
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food, clothing, shelter, and the like? How much more do we 
have? If their land was equally divided, how much did each per- 
son have? How did they measure and record time? 

If a wall frieze is to be made by the group, there are the prob. 
lems of over-all size, the amount of space to be allocated to indi- 


, o University Elementary School 
University 01 California, Los Angeles 


Number and measurement assume new importance and significance when 
used in construction. 


viduals and groups, the quantity of paint on hand and needed. 
The amount of time to be devoted to different activities within 
a day or within the total unit is another practical problem. 
Il the numerical comparisons 


There is no space here to suggest a 
serve to make understanding 


and quantitative problems that can 

more precise and complete. You, the teacher, are the one to 
decide when vague and incomplete impressions can be made 
more accurate and rich by the use of quantitative facts or com- 
parisons. By exploiting these legitimate uses of arithmetic to 
enrich the many learnings in the unit, you will build a founda- 
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tion of understanding of many of the arithmetical concepts and 
processes. You will not, in this way, meet all the pupils needs for 
arithmetic. There should be systematic teaching of rer 
also, but this can be facilitated by the vital, first-hand number 
experiences within the unit. 


USE THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES OF 
THE COMMUNITY 


Early in the chapter we suggested that you give consideration 
to persons in the community who have special jecit A 
skills appropriate to your unit and who might be able tos 5 : 
them with your class. We also suggested. possible field. trips o 
excursions. The environment in which children live is such a 
rich source of learning experiences that it deserves further con- 
sideration. 

As you find time, it will be profitable to make a somewliat 
systematic study of the local community in order to be pyang 
of its potential contributions to the education of children. Try 


» E 1 5 ife as 
to become acquainted. with such aspects of community life 2 
these: 


The history of the area. 
‘The people—ethnic, social, and economic groups. 
3. Types of homes in various areas, 


1 


4. Industries, businesses, occupations. T 
5. Natural resources, conservation, products—goods and Series 
6. Government—governing body, courts, police, fire protection. 
7. Transportation and communication. 

8. Agencies furthering welfare, health, safety. 

9. Recreation—parks, playgrounds, woods, rivers, seashore. 

10. Cultural Opportunities—libraries, muse 


hibits 
ums, concerts, exhibits, 
theaters. 


11. Local radio and television programs, 


Carefully planned trips to 
community bring a Vitality 
that can be secured in no otl 


" eme x e 
appropriately chosen places in th 
* „ ning 
and challenge to children's learning 
P u 
ler way. We have suggested that yO 
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select trips that make a maximum contribution to the unit, and 
that you first take the trip yourself, making all necessary arrange- 
ments for bringing your pupils. If a school bus is not available, 
you may need to plan carefully for suitable transportation. If 
the excursion is to yield maximum values, the pupils must join 
with you in detailed planning for the trip as outlined in Chap- 
ter 9. 

The pupils must be impressed with the necessity of strict 
adherence to the formulated standards if the trip is to be safe 
and successful. Generally, you will arrange to have one or more 
parents or other adults accompany you and your class on the 
trip, to help in the supervision of the group and in avoiding 
accidents. In a walking trip to a nearby point, this may not be 
necessary. 

The discussions following the trip may be as important as the 
trip itself in contributing to the pupils’ learning. Each child will 
have contributions for the group, in terms of data secured, ques- 
tions arising from the experience, or suggestions on next steps 
and on the use of new understandings and information secured 
ssion in many 


on the trip. These new impressions may seek expre 
media: dramatic play, rhythms, construction. painting, model- 
ing, written or oral language, exhibits, diagrams. maps, charts. 
The group may wish to share some of its new learnings with 
another class or with parents. De sure that the children evaluate 
the behavior standards set up for the trip and their adherence 
to them. ‘They may be able to suggest improvements in both the 
Standards and the class observance of them. for use in future 


situations. 
In some units, such as studies of the community, of conserva- 
tion, or of protection of life and health, your class may be able 


to render an actual service to the community. In the modern 


city, many doors leading to actual participation in the work of 
closed to children. Yet participation in activ- 


the community are 
e best ways 


ities that promote the general welfare is one of th 
of building the attitudes and habits essential to the democratic 


citizen. Fortunately, boys and girls can contribute significantly 
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to campaigns for cleaning up or beautifying the community, 5 
drives for the collection of paper, books, toys, or clothing, to fire- 
prevention and safety crusades, to conservation measures, and : 
Junior Red Cross activities. As you guide your pupils through 
the experiences of the unit, try to find opportunities for them to 
render an actual, valid service to the community. (See Chap- 
ter 9.) 


PROVIDE VARIED OPPORTUNITI 
EXPRESSION 


FOR CREATIVE 


we suggested earlier, learning normally includes two as- 
pects. One is the taking in of new ideas, concepts, ae 
or insights. The other is an attempt to express in some way the 
impressions that have been received. Both aspects are essential, 
and learning is most effective when there is a constant interplay 
between the two. Generally, something is learned only partially 
and inadequately until the learner attempts to vive it tangible 
expression. The urge to give expression to new learnings is an 
impelling one in children, and abundant opportunities for sell- 
expression are not only highly satisfying but also make learning 
more precise, more complete, and more permanent. In guiding 
your pupils, make sure that they have access to numerous sources 
of information and, on the other hand, Opportunity to express in 
many different media the new insi 
can provide for the “intake” 
hand observation on field tri 


ghts they are acquiring. vou 
aspect of learning through first- 
P5. manipulation and experimenta- 
tion within the classroom, discussi 


: veamis. and 
on with resource persons, al 
through the use of m 


. Sie : 1e 
any printed sources of information and tl 
varied forms of audio and visual 


: T T 1 aee ay 
aids. The output" aspect ma) 
take the form of dramatic pl 


Miis : atural 
ay, one of childhood's most natura 
avenues of expression, Other desir. 


5 : : in- 
able forms of expression ! 
clude painting, sketching, 


: $ : A id 
modeling, diagraming, singing, al 
the use of oral or written language, 

The term creative e 


„ : ; -he 
Xpression is often used in referring to d 
child's attempt to reve 


; à : ee ions. 
al in tangible form his ideas and emotio! 
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There is no universal agreement on the meaning of the word 
“creative.” It does suggest, however, that the child's product con- 
tains a certain amount of originality or uniqueness; that he has 
combined various elements from past experiences into a pattern 
or à composite that is different from that of anyone else. The 
amount of originality in the new product may be large or small: 
Its quality and significance may be great or mediocre. In other 
Words, types of expression range from the merely imitative and 
repetitive to the boldly and significantly original. 

You can help your pupils express themselves in ways that are, 
at least to some extent, unique and creative. Here are some sug- 
gestions for stimulating and encouraging creative expression. 

Js Maintain an atmosphere of mutual acceptance and security, 
with freedom from strain and tension. 

?. Build sensitiveness to beauty—to good line and form in art, to 
Sood choice of words in prose and poetry. 

3. Provide experiences that help pupils see more clearly, under- 
stand more fully, and hence express themselves more adequately. 

. Accept the child's product; enjoy it with him. 

5. Respect the mediocre accomplishment, but reserve high praise 
for the truly superior product. 

6. Invite constructive criticism of a product by the child’s peers. 

7. Encourage persistence and the sustained effort that produces 
Superior performance. 

8. Help children acquire skills that make their products more 
Successful. 


As you encourage and guide creative expression in these and 
other ways, your teaching, too, becomes creative and rewarding. 
The intimate connection between impression and expression in 
learning suggests the close relationship to the social-studies unit 
of fine and industrial arts, music, creative writing, and indeed 
all forms of expression. These become an essential part of the 
unit, and the activities of the unit provide motive and purpose 
for expression in the various arts. j ; 

Usually there will be, and should be, other experiences in 
the arts that are not closely connected with the work of the unit, 
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if i ^ vell 
in order that children's experiences may be broad and we 
balanced. 


CONSIDER A SUITABLE CULMINATION 


A unit need not have a formal culmination, especially if it 
leads naturally into another unit without a definite break. P 
most units, however, your pupils will benefit from the efforts 
involved in planning and carrying out some well-chosen pad 
minating activities. Just as attempts at creative expression "s 
valuable correlatives of rich and vivid impressions, so the gn 
mination is an attempt to give expression to some of the signifie 
Cant aspects of the whole unit. The culmination is valuable 
because it requires: 


1. Recalling or reviewing previous learnings. l 
2. Evaluation of the relative importance of various data and 
experiences. " 
3. Perspective in viewing the many activities of the unit in their 
interrelationships (which could not be achieved earlier). E 
4. Perception of time sequences, cause-and-effect relationships, 
and major trends or principles, in contr 


ast with specific items on 
details. i 

5. Selection and organization of data and activities appropriate 
to the purposes and type of culmination. 


The culmination may include 
Sometimes an exhibit is 


Serves to summarize im 
requires organiz 


one or more types of a 
appropriate. & simple play not only 
portant learnings in the unit, but it also 
ation of ideas and functional use of language. 
Summarizing and reporting important learnings to another class 
group or at an assembly program for several classes can be valu- 
able both to the pupils reporting and to those receiving ie 
reports. Portrayal of a Mexican fiesta, Indian tribal ceremonies 
the folk dances of a People, and similar 


àn interesting and revealing 
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which the pupils must plan and make. To communicate to 
others the highlights and the essence of the prolonged study that 
the group has made of some important area will challenge their 


best abilities in thinking, organizing, and communicating. 


EVALUATE THE SUCCESS OF THE UNIT 


You cannot appraise the contribution of the unit to the de- 
velopment of your pupils by a standardized test or any single 
measuring device. The activities within the unit are so numerous 
and varied that only the broadest type of evaluation will suffice 
to indicate the many learnings that have taken place. Standard 
tests may measure improvement in some of the important skills. 
Information, grasp of concepts, perception of relationships, and 
other subject-matter learnings can be partially appraised through 
tests that you may make for your particular unit. You can ob- 
Serve this type of outcome day by day as pupils reveal their 
More or less adequate grasp of facts, concepts, and relationships 
in their dramatic play, their paintings, their oral or written 
Communication—in any and all efforts to express what they are 
learning. Growth in ability to attack a problem and solve it, 
to participate constructively in the deliberations and work of a 
small or a larger group of children, to select and evaluate more 
Critically one’s own goals—such important learnings as these can 
be observed by the discerning teacher, but accurate instruments 
to measure them have yet to be devised. Growth in social sensi- 
tivity, in intellectual curiosity, and in ability to express one’s self 
Creatively is of great importance, all will agree. It too may be 
observed but not precisely measured. Your teaching will increase 
in significance as you become more sensitive to such learnings 
and better able to note the growth along these lines that occurs 
in your pupils. " 

No teacher can keep in mind all the observed needs of two or 
three dozen pupils, nor all the evidences of growth they reveal. 


Written notes made at intervals can be of great help. A particu- 


larly v i is the anecdotal record. This consists 
Y valuable type of note is 
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of a concise statement describing an incident involving one ud 
more pupils. The statement reports precisely what the pupil xi 
pupils said and did. The teacher tries to avoid Mese. rag 
of why the pupil acted as he did and any evaluation ol his col 
duct. The aim is to make an accurate, objective report of what 
occurred. If earlier and later anecdotal records are compared, 
evidences of growth may be noted. u 

Your pupils should frequently evaluate their own pro 
toward goals they have accepted as desirable. The need for t E 
is obvious in relation to the standards that have been formulatec 
in various areas of learning or behavior. Such self-evaluation 
may be profitable in any aspect of the work, however, and ied 
lead to more explicit recognition of worthy goals that previously 
were only vaguely sensed. —- 

Your evaluation of your pupils’ erowth will be improved 5 
you keep a memorandum of the areas in which improvement is 
being sought at any one time, and of the special needs of particu- 
lar children. You can also improve specific subject-matter PEDE 
ings by selecting from each phase of the unit those concepts ane 
basic understandings that you consider essential and by check- 
ing on the extent to Which they have been learned. 


Summa ry 
The planning of a unit of work 


siderations, Objectives should be 
to the 


involves several basic ne 
specific, attainable, and relate 
broad goals of elementary education, A variety of activi- 
ties and materials should be inch 


unit, and opportunities for dr 
planning, discussion, sharing, 
considered in light of previous 
tion should also be given to tl 
study skills, use of oral and writ ; 
Creative expression through art, music, language and rhythms 
should not be overlooked, A suitable culmination and tech- 
niques for evaluating the unit are 
plan for a unit of work. 


ded. A plan for initiating ar! 
amatic play, construction, pup. 
and problem-solving should be 
experiences of the group. pet 
1e improvement of reading Bp. 
ten language, and number skills. 


r $ : ete 
also essential in a compl 
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As indicated in the preceding pages. self-discipline, demo- 
cratic group behavior, and effective group processes are essential 
to the development of units of work. Attention is given to these 
problems in the next two chapters. Consideration is given to 
practical principles and techniques that can be employed as 
learning experiences are developed. 
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Self-Discipline and Group 
Behavior 


THE worp “discipline” has been common among teachers and 
parents for a great many years. Its connotations have often E 
cluded physical punishment or at least a rigidity of control t E 
was more autocratic than democratic. Rules were set up, usually 
without consultation with the individuals concerned, and were 
enforced by rewards or punishments that were not in any w 
related to reasonable consequences. Since sound SAREE 
philosophy demands the development of intelligent self-contro 
rather than blind obedience, 
has meant, is in disrepute. 
modern educators e 


the term "discipline," with all it 
This does not in any way imply that 
Xpect pupils to participate in antisocial à 
havior or to interfere with the efficiency of certain Margin 
activities. Rather, it means emphasis upon self-control, pup! 
control, orderly conduct, responsible judgment, consideration. 
cooperation, helpfulness, and the 
level of democratic living th 

The effective teacher 
about children and mak 


like, for these imply a higher 
an does the word "discipline." - 
recalls the knowledge he has Qo 
es use of it in planning insrrustion™ 
activities. Since unacceptable behavior is learned as well as de- 
sirable behavior, it should not be looked upon as a malady to 
treated, but as an effect, the cause of which needs to be explores 
and either removed or compensated for. Some kinds of behavior: 
such as a short attention span, may be perfectly normal to on 
child's developmental level, and may demand consideratio" 
when teaching plans are being made. Undesirable conduct ma) 
also result from an individual's reaction to others of his grouP 
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because of certain individual differences, such as race, economic 
level, social position, physical appearance, home restrictions, 
Special abilities, and language variations. Successful control 
must be based on understanding and must be democratic in 
character. 

The behavior of members of a school group depends on a 
combination of factors. The alert teacher is constantly gathering 
information and assessing the relative importance of each item 
or combination of items so that he can achieve more and more 
effective teaching. Many of the ingredients of behavior cannot 
satisfactorily be measured and weighed with anything approach- 
ing scientific accuracy. Instead, dependence must be placed on 
the Sensitivity and judgment of the teacher. This means, of 
Course, that he must be a person who combines some of the best 
qualities of saint, artist, and scientist; the teacher is only as 
effective as his combination of desirable qualities is perfect. 
However, nó one should expect to solve all the problems in- 
volved in social behavior nor should he throw up his hands in 
dismay and fail to make the contribution of which he is capable. 


INTERACTION OF PERSONALITIES 


The personalities of the children who make up a given group 
are important factors in determining how each individual will 
develop as à term progresses. Although the total effect produced 
by the many characteristics that make up an individual deter- 
mine his so-called "personality," we can profitably examine cer- 
tain specific aspects of personality. Let us consider briefly certain 
Personality traits of teachers, children, and parents; the latter 
are included because they exert an important though indirect 
influence upon successful pupil control. 

The most important trait of a teacher is his evident and sin- 
cere concern for each pupil. Many people are concerned about 
Others but fail to show it. One must notice little things about 
Pupils and make comments accordingly; perhaps Julia has a new 
Sweater, George has combed his hair neatly, John’s hands are 
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clean, Joe has brought a bug for the class to see, Allee — — 
baby brother, Carol is going on a vacation trip, Carl has à ape 
up his desk, Mary has written an interesting poem, Susa : 
lost a baby tooth. A pleasant greeting, a word of ape ^ 
a helping hand, a pat on the shoulder, displaying good work on 
the bulletin board—all are ways in which a teacher can show 
that he really has concern for individual pupils. -— 

Less important but not to be overlooked among desira us 
teacher characteristcis are voice quality, dress and grooming, 
physical fitness, and mannerisms. The voice is usually salen 
pleasant to listen to and least irritating over long periods = 
time if it is relatively low in pitch and just loud enough to Be 
heard comfortably by the listener. With young children (kinder- 
garten and primary ages) the teacher will need to dramatize, 
strongly but sincerely, by both voice and bodily expression, m 
order to gain and hold interest; less vigorous dramatization » 
effective at intermediate and upper grade levels. The beginning 
teacher will do well to practice speaking slowly and with a show 
of confidence, no matter how he may feel inwardly. 

Children respond well to a teacher (other things being equal) 
who occasionally comes to school with a new tie or new dress. 
A retiring child was observed to come unobtrusively to a teach- 
er's side and to stroke the sleeve of his new suit, saying softly but 
earnestly, "I like your new suit.” Less shy children may quite 
normally be expected to ask the price and place of purchase and 
perhaps follow with a description of Father's favorite suit. A 
teacher who cares for his clothing and person is usually more 
effective in promoting similar habits and attitudes among the 
children he teaches. Remember that children expect teachers 
to look like mature professional adults and not to maintain the 
informal collegiate appearance reminiscent of school boys and 
girls. 

Sometimes a teacher’s mannerisms of speech or action are 50 
easy to mimic that children entirely ignore his good qualities: 
Ask your friends to point out offensive or striking mannerisms 
that need to be curtailed or avoided. Beware of affected accent 
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overuse of certain words or phrases, pacing back and forth while 
talking, displaying excessive emotion over minor matters, and 
chewing a pencil, finger nails, or a wisp of one's hair. A calm, 
soft-spoken, sincere, self-assured, pleasant person will be most 
successful in encouraging these same characteristics in children. 

The personality of each child in a classroom group has its 
effect on group control. One child who is extremely unstable 
may so affect others that activities need to be more highly organ- 
ized and carefully supervised than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. (See Chapter 8, pages 172-175.) Pupils and teachers have 
been known to say, " 
Try to help each child discover the effect of his personality on 
others, how to improve it, and how to help others make necessary 
adjustments. 

Parents are frequently insensitive to the devastating effects 
their personalities have, and have had, on their children. A blus- 


This was a perfect day—Ernest was absent." 


tering, domineering father may cause his son to be a day-dreamer 
Who tries to escape from the pressures of life. An overindulgent 
mother may find her child selfish, inconsiderate, whimpering. 
A perfectionist parent may prevent a child from developing nor- 
mal self-direction and confidence. You will need to know parent 
personalities in order to understand children. Home calls and 
conferences with parents help to provide information to supple- 
ment and modify the impressions of home personalities supplied 
by children. Consult your supervising teacher regarding policies 


of home visitation in your school. 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


Certain environmental factors other than the personalities of 
teacher, pupil, and parent affect pupil control in varying de- 
grees. A home that suffers by comparison with those of a child's 
schoolmates may be a cause of undesirable behavior. In some 
Cases, comfort may be less important than appearance. The qual- 
ity of housekeeping may be more important than the quality of 


furniture. Concentrate on trying to discover how the child feels 
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about his home when he compares it with the meme dies 
children by whom he wishes to be recognized. An 5 
comparison may cause a child to seek recognition and pet pe 
tion by undesirable behavior. Parents may need to be he pe = 
understand and to reckon with the child's needs in this respect. 
Doing so may involve a delicate problem in diplomacy. “are 
A home that provides children with a diet unsuited to 5 
physical development creates potential difficulties. 15 ones 
may be irritable, easily tired, or unattractive, with all the at — 
ant emotional difficulties. This problem has been met in e: : 
schools by providing adequate meals at school, by 5 
with parents about improving the child's diet, and by calling t 
situation to the attention of the school nurse. Likewise, a home 
in which children do not get adequate rest may lead to panne! 
ity or drowsiness in school. Adjust to these situations by provid- 
ing rest periods or by conferring with parents. — 
Neighborhood play conditions may be factors in antisoc in 
behavior: Children naturally play, and if reasonable space anc 
equipment are not available, they may develop undesirable atti- 
tudes and habits. They may throw rocks at power-post insula- 
tors, cats, windows of vacant houses, or at other children. Minar 
thefts from houses and stores may become part of a game. They 
may take to fighting. They may establish gangs to force contribu- 
tions from non-members. The 


y , ien 18 
results of such activity, whicl 
expected in meager neig 


A ack desir- 
hborhood environments that lack des 


. 3 " 85 s or 
able leadership, are certain to be carried into the schoolroom 


onto the school playground. Correction of unf 
school play conditions must bem 
other community personnel. i 
planning of children, parent-teacher groups, recreation officials, 
and other influential organizations and individuals. 


avorable gunos 
e rents anc 
ade the concern of parents al : 
. H d ayatiV 
Doing so may involve cooperat 


. EDUCATIONAL VALU ES 


Undoubtedly the day-to-d 


" s ool 
ay working philosophy of sch ! 
officials and teachers h 


. " ^ pu pil 
as a great influence on matters of pul 
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control. Self-direction and self-control do not easily arise from 
situations in which orders are given for each task, threats are 
made, or grades are overemphasized. The child who is more con- 
cerned with the grade he will get on his report card than with 
the skills, habits, and understandings he acquires is more likely 
to cheat and to engage in other undesirable behavior. Consider 


Berkeley 


Children. develop self-discipline by working with significant. purposes in 
mind. 


carefully the consequences of building in the mind of pupils and 
parents the fetish of unrelated reward for activity; remember 
that marks, gold stars, and honor rolls are not of themselves de- 
Sirable ends. Try to guide attention toward the satisfactions that 
can be achieved by satisfying one's needs now and in days to 
come. Identifying such needs and planning appropriate activi- 


ties should result from the cooperative endeavor of teachers, 


pupils, curriculum-makers, school officials, and parents. Although 


ach the ideal goal of creating completely intrin- 


you may never re 
ard. 


sic motivation, it is an end worth striving tow 
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Teachers frequently give major emphasis to learnings that 
involve skills and. information while they overlook learnings 
that involve attitudes, appreciations, and cooperative behavior. 
Some teachers place such emphasis on tests and daily papers that 
children feel impelled to cheat and to develop a sense of values 
incompatible with wholesome standards of behavior. If you 
really mean what you sz 


y about the development of character- 
istics essential to successful democratic living, you must plan and 
teach accordingly. You must develop purposes, activities, and 
evaluation procedures that will neither eive a distorted picture 
of achievements nor tear down what has already been accom- 
plished. f 


SELF-DISCIPLINE AND SELF-EVALUATION 


Self-discipline is encouraged by pupil participation in set 
ting standards of conduct for such activities as excursions, recess 
periods, committee projects, assemblies, recreational reading: 
diagnostic testing, and class discussions 


After or during an activ- 
ity, try to guide the children in evaluating their conduct in terms 
of the standards they themselves have set. Such evaluations are 
far more productive in the long run than are evaluations made 
by the teacher according to standards he alone has set. You May 
find it helpful to make notes of the successes achieved by indi- 
vidual children in suggesting desirable standards, in adhering 
standards, and in evaluating their own successes in following the 
standards agreed upon. Such notes, accumulated over a period 
of several weeks, provide more useful data for the improvement 
of democratic habits than do any number of test scores. Some 
teachers help pupils to use self-evaluation check lists. These are 
most effective when the items listed are taken from suggestions 
made by the children under the guidance of the teacher rather 
than when they are prepared in advance by the teacher. If stant" 
ards are suggested by the teacher alone, they may or may not be 
considered desirable and acceptable by the boys and girls. The 


fact that the teacher on his own may list more fundamental 
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items, word them better, or arrange them in more logical order 
is not of nearly so much importance as having children think 
constructively about standards for their own social behavior. 
Following are examples of self-evaluation check lists developed 


keeps our room clean’ 
answers the buzzer 
aters the flowers 
Loretta. washes the brushes 
Phillip ` -turns eut the lights 


Adelina 


ai 
Los Angeles 


A clear understanding of individual responsibilities helps in self-discipline 
and group control. 

by youngsters under the guidance of their teachers. Each list 
was printed by the teacher on tagboard and hung up on à wall 
chart. 

Note that only a few items are listed in each chart. Children 
cannot be expected to keep in mind many standards at once—the 
less mature they are, the fewer the items they can retain. As 
certain standards become habit, you may want to change the 
charts by retaining those items still to be worked on and by 
adding new ones. Different Sets of standards can be established 
for different activities, such as listening to reports. physical 
education, art, discussion. Note also on the above charts that the 
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GOOD WORKERS WHEN WE PLAN 
| We come in quietly. We take turns talking. 
We hang up our coats. | We listen to others. 
We sit in the circle. | We ask questions. 


We help answer questions. 


(Grade I) (Grade III) 

GOOD LISTENERS | CLASSROOM COURTESY 
Look at the speaker. Walk in from recess and 
Do not interrupt. | go to your seats. 

Look pleasant. | Keep your hands to your- 

Have questions ready. | self. 

Remember important Raise your hand before 
points. speaking. 


Get permission to speak to 
other pupils. 

Share books and materials 
with other pupils. 


(Grade VI) (Grade VI) 

sixth-grade teacher led the children to set rather formal stand- 
ards. This was because she was 
somewhat insecure 
showed a trend tow 


a beginning teacher and felt 
in her control over the pupils. Later charts 
ard more informal statements. 


PLANNING 


Of great importance in the matter of pupil control is the prep- 
aration you make in planning daily activities. Be guided by the 
nature of the particular Sroup of boys and girls involved. In 
addition to the matters discussed in foregoing pages. remember 
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chat every healthy, normal child is an active one. If your plan- 
ning does not provide for him during the entire day, he may 
select activities of his own that may not be of the kind you or 
other members of the group find desirable. Most children like 
to feel that what they are doing is worth while; they don't like 
busy work" or activities from which they can see no possibility 
of reasonably immediate return. Furthermore, they demand that 
projects be interesting. If you provide a variety of procedures, 
you may be able to make even hard work interesting. Since you 
cannot always foresee children's reactions to the plans you make, 
be sure to discuss your plans with the boys and girls. This does 
not imply that you will not have done any thinking or planning 
in advance, but rather that whatever you have done is tentative 
and open to modification. Guide the discussion in a way that 
gives children a feeling of having made a really substantial con- 
tribution to the planning. This procedure not only helps insure 
that important considerations have been met but also provides 
motivation, since children, like adults, frequently prefer doing 
what they have planned rather than what has been planned for 
them. 
In your planning, consider how routine 
supplies or equipment can be carried 
Monitors are useful 


matters such as dis- 


tributing and collecting 
out without confusion or excessive waiting. 
in this matter. Remember to have standards set for monitors as 
well as for those who receive help from monitors. 

rocedures well in hand so that you will be free 
development, and evalu- 


children 


Get routine p 
to give major attention to the planning, 
ation of rich learning experiences for children. Also, 
al about "good housekeeping" through the 


will learn a great de 
atic routines. The two examples below 


continued use of system 
are illustrative. 
1. Assembling and dismissing pupils: 
(a) Line up informally at a signal from the teacher. 
(b) Enter the building on 2 second signal without boisterous 


behavior, shoving, or pushing. 
(c) Conversation should cease as pupils enter the rooms. 
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(d) Pupils should take seats promptly and begin rest period, 
or work. 

(e) In dismissing pupils, have them put their work away, come 
to attention, and leave by rows, one row at a time. 

2. In passing and collecting paper, supplies. and work materials: 

(a) Have the first pupil in the row, or the monitor if one has 
been designated, distribute material for his row efficiently 
and without any disturbance. 

(b) Collection can be handled by having last pupil in row, or 
the monitor, gather up the materials. Each pupil should 
place his paper, or other material, on the corner of the 
desk to facilitate collection. 


Emergencies, too, must be thought about in advance, and 
proper precautions must be taken. Fingers may be cut in carv- 
ing, bruises may result from active play, paint or ink may be 
spilled, glass may be broken; think with children about such 
possibilities and about how they may be met, so that if accidents 
do occur, group control will not get out of hand. 

Planning that provides for flexibility when difficulties make 
original plans untenable is likely to add to your feeling of 
security and also to make it possible for you to adapt to the new 
Situation without losing control. By having alternate ideas in 
mind, you can stem the children's resentment and turn negative 
situations into positive ones. For example, it begins to rain. The 
second grade can't go on their planned walk to the bakery. You 
say to the children, "Shall we go later this afternoon if it clears, 
or wait till tomorrow morning? It's too bad that we can't go for 
our walk. Since we must stay in, 
bakery, hear a story about the b. 
with our cafeteria manager 
experienced teachers h 


shall we play in our room 
aker, or go downstairs to talk 
about her sandwich bread? Most 
ave no difficulty controlling this kind of 
situation because they are ready with a number of possible plans, 
any one of which has been found successful in the past. How 
ever, even experienced teachers must plan beforehand in order 
to suggest an activity that will lead to significant learning. Avoid 
having to fall back on such activities 


as reading another chapte! 
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of a stor 1 ing in "free i 
a story book, engaging in "free" drawing, or exchanging jokes 
and riddles. i 


San Diego 


al work. 


Ph ale problems are at a minimum when children are busy 
ki independent activities for children after they have completed group 
work. y j 


Your planning should also provide for activities that require 
xercise of other democratic habits, atti- 
e kindergarten 
have fun. 


cooperation and the e 
tudes, and skills. The use of a teeter-totter at th 
level forces two children to cooperate if they are to 
sixth grade requires children to work 
social give and take. On the 
work activities provide few 
actice socially accept- 


A committee report in the 
together. Organized games require 
other hand, individual play or 
Opportunities for children to learn and pr 
able behavior. 


PUNISHMENT VERSUS REASONABLE CONSEQUENCES 


When children misbehave, avoid punishing them as though 


you wanted to “get even.” Be careful not to display anger or 
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dismay. It is better to be firm but calm and to apply Ege 
consequences." Instead of keeping after school the child w in 
dashes down the stairs disturbing children at work in the other 
rooms, setting an incorrect pattern for his fellows, endangering 
himself, and showing poor manners, try having him wait until 
everyone else has passed, or personally escort him on subsequent 
occasions until he can be trusted to exercise better self-control 
and judgment as he goes from cla 


room to playground. Since 
you will not always be able to think of appropriate natural Con: 
sequences or will not be able to make use of them under certain 
circumstances, you will sometimes have to choose substitute de- 
vices. For example, the child who, contrary to regulations, plays 
on the newly finished gymnasium floor while he is wearing hob- 
nailed shoes should as a natural consequence. be required to 
repair the damage. Since he cannot do this, he may be required 
instead to help the custodian in order to compensate in part for 
the extra work of repair. Such work should, of course, be done 
during out-of-school time. Other 
quences related to specific probl 
runs to get out of the 


examples of reasonable conse- 
ems are: having a child who 
room first wait until the others have left, 
and having a child return to his seat when he pushes others 
while standing in line. 

If one child seriously hampers 
ing the Consequences on the 
bers of a group will disci 


à group activity, avoid inflict- 
whole group. Sometimes the mem- 
pline a particular child for spoiling 
their fun. Group pressure may be very effective and should be 
permitted as long as the methods used and the results achieved 
are reasonably in keeping with principles of democracy and 
mental hygiene. However, When you take the whole group to 
task for the offenses of one or two, the whole group will react 
against you. Class morale will fall and you will find yourself in 
the role of a dictator—or, in the children's eyes, a tyrant. All the 
children, including the offender, are likely to understand that 
it is necessary to deal with offenses in order to prevent a desired 
group activity from being hampered, 
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Responsibility and Liberty 


Many teachers find it helpful to discuss with children the 
democratic principle of liberty: We have as much freedom as we 
can use wisely; if we misuse it, we lose it. A child may have the 
privilege of working at the art center after he has finished an 
assignment, but if he abuses the privilege by not completing his 
project or by disturbing others as he paints, the freedom is with- 
drawn until he can be depended upon. Even the right to go to 
school may be curtailed if the child is considered “incorrigible.” 
In many states laws have been passed to that effect. Exclusion 
from school should be ordered only by the school principal and, 


of course, only as a last resort. 
Confidence in Children 
. Since most children like to feel that the teacher has confidence 
n > EIS 7 i i 
1 them, they usually respond favorably when confidence is 
shown. One first-grade teacher told the boys and girls of her 
trusted to walk unsupervised to the lunch 


had done. Children 
ally when 


class that they could be 
room. Later they reported how well they 
typically respond to the trust of their teachers, especi 
confidence is shown in a variety of situations. 


Consistency and Pupil Understanding 


Many well-meaning teachers find pupil control difficult 
Mainly because they are inconsistent. Children like and respect 
ey are consistent from day 
and girls need the security 
teacher as various 


even very strict teachers, provided th 
to day and from child to child. Boys 
of knowing what reactions to expect from the 
activities are undertaken. Consistency can be 
and through development and revie 


achieved through 
careful planning, w of clear 
Standards. 

Elementary-school children are generally greatly concerned 
over injustice, be it real or imagined. When you undertake dif- 
ferentiated treatment to meet special needs, be sure the group 
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understands the reasons for it. A badly crippled boy who had 
been kept at home and tutored until he was eleven years old 
found it very difficult to adjust to group participation in the 
fifth grade of a public school. As soon as his difficulty became 
evident, the teacher sent the boy on an errand and then ex- 
plained to the other children the situation he was facing and 
how all of them might help. partly by ignoring minor misbe- 
havior that would not be overlooked in others. The children co- 
operated very well in helping the unfortunate newcomer and, 
although the term was difficult for the teacher, it would prob- 
ably have been impossible to have “ 


socialized” the crippled boy 
without the support of the other class members. On the other 
hand, some teachers earn the dis espect of many of the children 
by showing obvious and unjustified favoritism or by “picking 
on" certain pupils. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


"Temper tantrums frequently occur among children in kinder- 
garten or first erade. Such outbursts indicate an immature ad- 
justment to frustration, They usually cease as children find more 
satisfactory methods of achieving the ends sought or as they learn 
to control their desires. Only very rarely are tantrums observed 
in children beyond the lower primary grades. Usually the best 
treatment is to ignore the child and to engage the other children 
in activities away from the scene. For example, in a kindergarten 
class, a child who lies on the floor kicking his feet and screaming 
might be left alone to deprive him of the satisfaction of attract- 
ing attention. Other children can be given free play with blocks. 
toys, or modeling clay. Still others may paint, draw on a chalk- 
board, or experiment with rhythm instruments. In most cases: 
the tantrum will cease in a few 
necessary to confer with your 


minutes. In some cases, it may be 
supervising teacher to determine 
special steps to take. In classroom situations that make it difficult 


for the teacher to ignore the situation, the child may have to be 


picked up bodily and carried to a vacant room where the pri 
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cipal, school nurse, or some other person can see that he does not 
Seriously hurt himself or damage school property while he is 
getting back his self-control. 
eh si teachers frequently make the mistake of giving in- 
bbc or starting a discussion before getting the attention 
85 1 is practice leads to discourtesy and inter- 
: 3 e efficiency of group work. Through discussion, 
establish the importance of paying attention at once when you 
ora pupil is ready to begin an activity, start a discussion, or give 
instrutiatis. Merely standing before the group and waiting for 
E may not be sufficient, especially when the habit has not 
C iem 
ringing a small bell, tapping he d sk with a pencil, c ie 
"a — eo e tapping on the ¢ esk with a pencil, clapping 
1 s, or asking for attention in à clear, firm voice just loud 
i. 0 be heard above the room noise. An imaginative 
3 will find some unusual and pleasant sound, such as an 
b ephant bell, a Chinese gong, or an Indian drum, to help make 
the signal more appealing and to soften the intrusion upon the 
children’s activities. Habituate the children to whatever signal 
1 playground, a whistle may be best. Chil- 
1 usually be impressed when you remind them of how 
ime they are losing from their activities when they are 
cher successfully persuaded a 
when he blew his whistle 


S agreed upon. On the 


slow in giving attention. One tea 
group of boys to "stop in their tracks” 
on the playground by not only showing how play time was other- 
Wise lost but by explaining how high-school and college coaches 
made use of a whistle to gain immediate attention in order that 
team and individual instruction might be given. He implied 
that habits of quick response had to start early if athletic abil- 
ities were to be developed. 

an be reduced in discussion 
ons first and afterward calls 


ach child must listen to the 
en should be encour- 
s of fellow pupils, 


Control problems c activities if the 
teacher or pupil-leader asks questi 
on a pupil to answer. In this way € 
question or the comment. Similarly, childr 
aged to listen to the statements or question 
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thus making it unnecessary for the leader to repeat wia pen: 
person says. Also, try to draw all the members of the gr - sig. 
the discussion, especially those whose attention wanders kee 
Just looking at these children or moving near them may be e n 
tive. Keeping your vocabulary simple and your sentences 
involved will help too. 


Some Common Problems 


Here are a few common problems that frequently gause g 
culty. After each problem is a brief statement of suggestions t aie 
have worked for other teachers. View them as “possible perd 
to do," not as rule-of-thumb procedures to be followed indis 
criminately. 

1. Problem: Rowdyism when entering classroom. —Ó 

Suggestions: Stand near door inside room. Direct traffic; M n 
pleasantly and cheerfully to those needing and earning it: eit 
children who are pushing or otherwise causing disturbance; sugg "s 
desirable activity as needed: avoid negative comments as much ed 
possible; notice new clothes, neatly combed hair, and other 85 
deserving recognition. Having children take a rest period may hell 
get the next period off to a good start. 

2. Problem: Loud noise 
a class period. est 

Suggestions: As they come into room, have children take a T w. 
period: you may then begin speaking in a low voice. Read for a fe 
minutes from a story book. Pr 
call them by name. 


i oe begin 
and confusion when it is time to bes 


aise those who are ready to listen ao 
Remind children of standards they have a 
viously set, under teacher guidance, for this activity. Stand hes? á 
the child whose conduct is iy 
on his shoulder, firmly 
interesting way: 


least desirable; if necessary, place a hz um 
but kindly. Think through in advance pen 
s to begin the period, but do not let the children sae 
the activity until they have given satisfactory attention. Be specific 15 
organizing the class so that every child will know exactly what he 
expected to do, 

8. Problem: Rushing 

Suggestions: Near end 
time to start putting 


and pushing when dismissed. 
of activity, notify the children tha a 
away materials and clearing up as needed. 


pit is 
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a short evaluation period. Dismiss first those who have assumed an 
orderly position and attitude; you may dismiss a table or a row 
group at a time as you see that all the members are ready. You may 
need to stand near the door. If passage from room to playground is 
a source of trouble, appoint a leader for each of two lines, or per- 
sonally escort those members of the group who are still not respon- 
sible for their own conduct in leaving the room. 


4- Problem: Inattention, shouting, and pushing while supplies 
or books are being distributed. 

Suggestions: Appoint monitors (helpers) to pass out supplies while 
the other children keep their seats. Choose children who need rec- 
ognition and who might get out of hand if they are required to sit 
still while waiting lor materials: of course, withdraw the privilege 
of helping if it is abused, but make clear to the child involved that 
he may again be appointed when he has shown that he can be 
depended upon. Praising those who do well as monitors may help 
you keep from scolding or criticizing a child who is careless or ob- 
Viously trying to attract attention by misusing his privilege. Do the 
same for those at their seats. By having helpers, you will be free to 
move near a child who becomes overly excited. Often planning or 


discussion can go on while materials are being distributed. 


Problem: Undue commotion during work or play periods. 


attention. Discuss standards for the 


Suggestions: Give signal for 
activity involved. Help children to see reasons for rules agreed upon 
(safety, keep [rom bothering nearby classes, hear instructions). 
Change assignments or group memberships if necessary. If difficulty 
continues, withdraw an individual from a group and have him work 
ix play by himself, dissolve an entire group by giving members indi- 
vidual assignments, or change the activity for the entire class to one 
ly managed. Later, when you have better group 


that can be more e 


control, you may wish to try the abandoned activity again. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM FORMER STUDENT TEACHERS 
ggestions on discipline made by 
ludes this chapter. Each sugges- 
just completed their 
hundred student 


A summary of specific su 
student teachers themselves conc 
tion was provided by students who had 
teaching assignments. Approximately one 
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teachers were asked to respond to the following question: “What 
suggestions can you make to help future student teachers on 
problems of discipline?” The most practical and frequently 
made responses follow. 

1. Learn class standards, daily schedule, regulations for use of 
materials, and classroom routines early in the term; adhere to them 
in your work with pupils. 

2. Observe and follow disciplinary measures used by your super 
ng teacher, making any exceptions upon the basis of conferences 


vi 
with the supervising teacher or supervisor of student teaching. 
Seek advice and help from your supervising teacher i id su- 
pervisor as special problems arise: do not delay in seeking assistance 
on problems or questions that arise. 

4- Follow through and see that suggestions, standards, and class- 


room routines are carried out in your work with children. 

5. Always show respect for the supervising teacher, principal. 
and other school workers. . 

6. Be firm, consistent, and businesslike in relations with pupils 
from the very beginning of the term. Have definite, well-prepared 
plans for work so that all children will have plenty to do at all times: 
p" Be helpful and courteous to all pupils; show sincere interest 
in their problems. Have a sense of humor and laugh with the group 
now and then. | 
f 8. Never embarrass a pupil by making pointed suggestions in 
r C Gee. done VM MN ig P 

ont of others. Avoid the use of sarcasm and ridicule. Be sure that 
pupils understand why specific suggestions are made to them. Never 
mimic pupil misbehavior or carry on in a childlike way; be a mature 
adult who exhibits self-control at all times 

l 9. Arrange individual conferences with troublesome pupils 50 
hat constructive, firm suggestions c; : i ar 
that c onstructive, firm suggestions can be made in a systematic, clear. 
and helpful manner. Í 
x 10. Avoid “over-friendliness” and "over-solicitousness," because 
if your behavior is excessive in this respect and diflers greatly from 

p F * we re 1 . . T e 
that of other teachers in the school, it will be misunderstood and 

arg ile: 2 71 H d " * 24 
misinterpreted by pupils; they will think you are "a softy,” are easy 
to push around, or are not sure of yourself. 

11. Avoid a belligerent "dare you to do it" attitude that may 
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challenge some pupils to become hecklers just for the tun of it. 


Some pupils like to “knock chips off shoulders.” 
12. Be fair and never punish the whole group for something done 


by one or two individuals in the group. 
Maintain a calm and dignified approach to difficulties: never 
a loud and nervous manner. 

“set-backs” to occur; go to 


13 

3. 
lose your temper, shout, or talk in 

14. Expect difficulties to arise and 
work to overcome them immediately. 


Determine the basic causes of di 
kground as well as he 


15. ficulties through a study of 
the child, including home bac alth, school, and 
other records. 

16. In organizing commi 
children who get along well together; 
antagonisms, and other inter-personal 
misbehavior. Remember, however, that gui 
children overcome them and that good teac 


working groups, select 


ttees and other 
personal 


be alert to cliques, 
relationships that lead to 
dance is needed to help 
hers help children meet 


problems. 
17. Keep your own mental health on a high level by getting 
[ humor, being 


ans, having a sense o 


plenty of rest, making effective pl 
help when needed. 


attractive in appearance, and getting 

Self-discipline and democratic group behavior are strength- 
ened by many experiences. Of great importance are the experi- 
ences that children have in the different groups of which they 
are members. In fact, children become truly social only as they 
engage in experiences with other persons. Hence the importance 
of effective group techniques should not be underestimated. The 
next chapter gives attention to principles and procedures of 


special significance in the elementary school. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


ication, Discipline, An Interpretation. Wash- 
r Childhood Education International, 1948. 
aling with various phases 


Association for Childhood Edu 
ington, D.C.: Association fo 
This pamphlet is made up of seven articles de 


of the problem of discipline. 


Association [or Childhood Education, 
Service Bulletin No. 23. Washington. D.C.: Association for Childhood 


Education International, 1951- Contains articles by a dozen authors, each 
discussing in his own way yarious aspects of developing self-discipline. 


Discipline for Freedom, Reprint 
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Baruch, Dorothy Walter, New Ways in Discipline. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1949. Especially useful to parents, but also helpful to teachers. 
Burr, James B., Lowry W. Harding, and Leland B. Jacobs, Student Teach- 
ing in the Elementary School. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1950. Chapter 7 presents an excellent point of w and gives many 

practical suggestions for student teachers and. beginning teachers. 


Cutts, Norma E., and Nicholas Mosley, Better Home Discipline. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Inc., 1952. While intended principally for 
parents, this book contains much help for teachers in working with chil- 
dren and in helping parents to develop desirable relationships with their 
children. 


Hymes, James L., Ir. Teacher Listen, the Children. Speak. New York: 
Committee on Mental Health, 1949. Some good sense about discipline 
offered in an interesting style. 

Schorling, Raleigh, and G. Max Wingo, Elementary-school Student Teach 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. Chapter 5 offers 
a good treatment of the topic with the student teacher in mind. The 
check lists presented are particularly useful. 


Sheviakov, George V., and Fritz Redl, Discipline for Today's Children and 
Youth, Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1949. Presents 


a fine description of desirable discipline, together with helpful examples 
of what to do. 


Wiles, Kimball, Teaching for Better Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc» 
1952. Chapter IV summarizes specific techniques that can be used to im- 
prove human relations in the classroom. Chapter VII indicates ways Hm 
which the teacher can help a group develop self-control, 
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Using Group Processes 


As vov opsrrve competent teachers at work, you will discover 
that they use group processes effectively in a variety of situations. 
Group discussion, sharing, planning, doing, and evaluating are 
significant activities in all areas of the curriculum. Group-action 
skills are essential in clubs, social activities, and student govern- 
ment. Creative group work is frequently planned and developed 
in connection with expression in art, music, and language. Chil- 
dren in play groups require expert guidance in getting along 
with others, accepting decisions based on established rules, and 
playing fairly. These activities are typical of the many that call 
for skill in using effective group processes with elementary-school 
children. 

This chapter gives attention to specific and practical points to 
keep in mind as you plan and develop various types of group 
experiences with elementary-school children. Selected examples 
of group enterprises are presented, along with suggestions for 
their use. Attention is given to special points to remember in 
working with children in both primary and upper grades. Illus- 
trative charts, check lists, and plans used by successful teachers 


are also included. 
Remember, though, that guiding the roa behavior of T 


dren does not lend itself to a cut-and-dried formula. Human be- 
havior and growth are far too complex to be reduced to “cook- 
book recipes." You will therefore want to consider the content 
of this chapter as suggestive of what you might do. Your ultimate 

e of group work will depend on your 


Success in the guidanc 
the nature of group 


eep insights into, 
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understanding of, and d 
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processes, and on the creative guidance that you as a student 
teacher will be able to provide for the effective group living of 
your pupils. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


The term 


‘group processes” refers to the ways in which indi- 
viduals work together in solving problems of common concern. 
Effective group processes in the elementary school include sev- 
eral elements, such as: concern for others; feelings of belonging 
and of security; willingness to assume responsibility; solving 
problems of common group concern; cooperation in planning, 
doing, and evaluating: pride in successful group achievement; 
and an emotional climate that is conducive to effective social 
living. 

The following principles have proved helpful to many teach- 
ers in developing and guiding effective group processes in the 
elementary school. They apply to various types of group work 
and constitute a workable set of guide-lines for use in planning 
and developing group experiences. 

1. Recognize that in order to have a 


group, individual menr 
bers must identify themselves behaviorally 


with the group and must 
exhibit interdependent behavior among themselves. When children 
effectively pool their contributions in solving 


problems of common 
concern, the experience is more me 


aningful than when any one 
child makes an individual contribution. A new and broader experi 
ence, significant to all concerned, emerges from interaction in which 
each child shares to his maximum capacity 
his past experiences and understandings. 


2 


and in accordance with 


Cultivate a climate in which each child 


feels that he has 2 
part to pl: 


in the activities of the group. Each child should feel free 
to express his beliefs, opinions, and ide 


that they will be respected by other 


as with the [ull expectation 


members of the group. Each 
child should feel free to question constructively any proposed actio? 
or any data submitted by any other member of the group. 
1 Association for Supervision 


n TD 3 ste 
and Curriculum Development, Group Proces 
in Supervision, p. 24. Washingto! 


n, D.C: National Education Association, 194°: 
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Be Secure the participation of each child in the group. Note 
individual potentialities and differences and attempt to secure 
varied contributions. By all means, respect and accept each child's 
contributions, in order to engender feelings of belonging, security, 
and confidence. i i 

J. “Start where each child (and the group) is.” Levels of devel- 
opment vary from child to child as well as from group to group. 


University School, Indiana University 


sential to the success of activities. 


Group work is € 


s well as the group techniques used by 


Careful study of your group a 
help you in planning where and how 


your supervising teacher will 
to start working with your group. 

5. Try to extend the social understandings of the children con- 
tinuously. Through proper guidance, you will be able to help each 
child move from relatively egocentric types of behavior to the 
broader aspects of social conduct. As à child develops toward matur- 
ity, and as his social contacts become more numerous and meaning- 
ful, he normally increases his skill and general competence in group 


work. 
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6. Help children to become increasingly independent in their 
group work. As children gain maturity and skill in group processes, 
increasing amounts of independence in the solution of common 
problems may be delegated to them. The length of time that you 
leave children on their own in group work must be governed by 
their demonstrated ability to handle problems effectively and inde- 
pendently. . 

7. Study continuously the behavioral changes that are taking 
place within the group. Attempt to discover any isolates, as well as 
children who antagonize others or retard the progress of the group. 
The sociometric techniques that you have learned will prove very 
helpful to you at this point. Conferences with parents will also help 
you to work out eflective solutions to specific problems. . 

8. Seek to develop good listening habits among the members ol 
the group. Knowing when to talk and when to listen are essential 
ingredients of effective group participation. 

9. Attempt to keep the subgroups in the classroom relatively 
small. Children at the primary level normally cannot work together 
ellectively in groups consisting of more than eight. With older chil- 
dren, the groupings may be larger. The nature of the activities in 
which the children are to engage, however, tends to determine the 
number of groups as well as the size ol each group in which effec- 
tive work may take place. 

10. Strive to have each group and subgroup move forward with 
certainty and orderliness after they have decided upon the common 
‘goals to be attained and the activities to be undertaken. Visit each 
subgroup frequently to determine whether or not it is [unctionis 
well. If any of them are encountering major difficulties, make imme 
diate suggestions that will improve the work. When a group arrives 
at the point where evaluation seems desirable, assist the members in 
discovering ways in which they 


aeneus 
à can work together more effectively: 
and, if necessary, in reformul 


i ating their general plans. 
11. Listen to the children’s conversations to discover whether 
the words and expressions used are meaningful to the group a5 
well as to each child as he expresses himself. Here you will have an 
excellent opportunity to help children to cl í 
and to develop logical thinking, 

12. Assist the children in selecting 
concern to the group. 


if ideas 
arify words and ide 


ae al 
problems that are of re? 
Children need to identify themselves. p°“ 
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tively with a problem of common concern before effective group 
processes can take place. 

13. Group the children according to their interests, needs, ma- 
turity, and age. Younger children will need much guidance from 
you in selecting the group in which they should work, whereas older 
children may be given more freedom to choose their group once the 
goals have been established. 

14. Encourage children, starting with the primary level, to par- 
ticipate in formulating rules and regulations for their behavior in 
group work. By this means, they will become skilled in recognizing 
s order and the wise use of time. Also, by 
ards of conduct, you will 
s groups as they complete 


the need for such matters 
having pupils establish their own stand 
have more time to work with the variou 
their individual or group assignments. 

15. Keep a relatively complete record of the group's original 
plans and note any changes that are made as the group continues to 
work together. Through this technique you will be able to plan 
more effectively with the group and to evaluate its progress. 

16. By planning thoroughly yourself, make it possible for the 
children to plan effectively together. Try to anticipate contingencies 
so that the group's progress will not be interrupted through. your 
lack of foresight. In the final analysis, you are responsible for seeing 
that appropriate materials and supplies are available to the chil- 
dren, though such duties may have been delegated to committees. In 
turn, the children need to recognize that they must listen carefully, 
follow directions, and assume responsibilities delegated to them by 
you and by other members of the group if effective group work is to 
be accomplished. 

17. Seek to promote in € 
ing, growth, and skill for p: 
Your responsibility as a student te 


of children so that they will become ir 
ul problems in a democratic society. 


ach child the maximum amount of think- 
urticipating effectively in group processes. 
acher is to liberate the intelligence 
acreasingly skilled in solving 


heir personal and soci: 
A CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT FOR GROUP WORK 
the most important single element in 
The children will be influenced 
you are, the things you do. what 


You, as the teacher, are 
the classroom environment. 
greatly by the kind of person 


SES 
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you say and thé way you say it, and the attitudes you express 
either directly or indirectly. Therefore you will want to study 
continuously how you as a person are affecting the learning 
situation. 

You can contribute much to the classroom climate by helping 
each child feel at ease. At no time let the children sense that you 
are tense or full of anxiety. Instead, appear relaxed, happy, and 
genuinely interested in each child; convince the children that 
you believe firmly in what you are doing. In this manner you 
will greatly aid in creating an atmosphere in which each child 
finds it a pleasure to work. 

A well-organized and an attractively arranged classroom is an 
essential element in effective sroup processes. The responsibil- 
ity of creating this type of classroom should be shared jointly by 
you, the supervising teacher, and the pupils. The fact that your 
room is an old-fashioned one in an old building need not pre- 
vent you from building à good classroom environment, With the 
use of plenty o[ imagination and ingenuity, you, the supervising 
teacher, and the pupils can create an attractive and livable room 
that is conducive to effective work and play. Although good 
Sroup work requires ample space and movable classroom furni- 
ture, do not be discouraged if the desks and seats are perma- 
nently screwed to the floor. Try dividing the room up for group 
activity—a section for children in one corner, another in the 
middle of the room, and so forth. With the help of pupils, boards 
can be laid securely over the desks to make satisfactory tables 
and benches, 

As a student teacher, you may wish to suggest tactfully that 
permission be obtained from the administration to unscrew the 
desks and to mount them on long boards that can be moved 
about. Ingenious arrangements of desks may free as much as 
one-third of the floor area for work Space. If the furniture cannot 
be moved about, corners of the room may be utilized to great 
advantage, especially for group projects 


requiring considerable 
space. Corners of the room m 


ay also be used as centers for read- 
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ing, science, or art, for bulletin boards, or as a workshop or 
place for exhibiting various kinds of material. The front of the 
classroom usually provides an excellent place for groups to 
assemble. Small chairs suitable to primary children usually can 
be secured through some means for this purpose. 

Use the natural and artificial light in your room to the best 
advantage. Make sure all groups have plenty of light and that 
glare does not handicap the children’s efforts. Check carefully on 
heat and ventilation. If you find that the group is distracted by 
outside noise, discuss the problem with your supervising teacher 
and the children and attempt to schedule group discussions and 
committee reports at times when there is a minimum of dis- 
turbance. 

Good group environment also means a minimum of confusion 
and delay in distributing materials, supplies, and reference 
books, in returning such materials to their proper places, and in 
Straightening up the room after a busy period. Committees or- 
ganized to handle these details are essential parts of good group 
work, 

Classrooms for children in the elementary grades, especially at 
the primary level, should be attractively arranged. Ch‘Idren are 
affected greatly by the atmosphere of the room in which they 
work. They take real pride in seeing the fruits of their efforts 
displayed. Furthermore, parents and others visiting the room are 
usually favorably impressed by displays of books, pictures, 
murals, charts, and models of objects completed. Such displays 
help convince parents that their children are experiencing con- 
structive learning. 8 20 

Group activity itself creates some noise in a room. This is to 
be expected. So long as the worb of the group is purposeful, and 
each member of the group is intently occupied, the noise that 
necessarily results is to be considered desirable in effective group 
learning. . 

"The classroom environment is not always bounded by the four 
walls of the room. The resources of nature, community, and 
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home can contribute greatly to classroom work. You will there- 
fore want to utilize these resources in fostering effective group 
processes. "m 

Keep in mind the backeround differences in — — 
abilities, and interests of the children. These differences can 
provide rich sources of stimulation, insight, and understanding. 
You will therefore want to study each child carefully. The un- 
derstandings you gain from this study should be of much value 
to you in assisting the children to select meaningful group ail 
ities. Classroom atmosphere is conducive to effective learning 
when the children are engaged in activities of real concern to 
them. 

Be on the alert to see that the group does not select or pe 
impossible goals, and do not be discouraged or disappointed H 
their efforts do not fully meet your expectations. Since the chil- 
dren in the primary grades are especially limited in their expert- 
ence backgrounds, it is extremely important that you help them 
to select goals that they can achieve. 


INFORMAL GROUP SHARIN 


G 
The first type of group processes in which primary drin 
usually engage is informal group sharing. There is no definite 
period, however, in the growth of children when group sharing 
should cease. Even though other types of group activity are used 
at later stages in a child's deve 
beneficial to children at any level or erade. T 

Group sharing is precisely what the name implies—sharing 
with all other children and w 
objects, original or creative w 
environment, self, and family. 
ship and of common interest, i 


: > oreatl 
lopment, sharing can be greatly 


ith the teacher ideas, interests. 
ork, and perplexities concerning 
To stimulate a feeling of fellow 
nformal group sharing should be 
conducted with all members in the group facing each other in 2 
semicircle. You may need to assemble the children in the front 
of the room for such a seating arrangement. The sharing period 
usually is held at a definite time during the day, either in the 
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morning or immediately after lunch. However, especially with 
primary children, you should use your judgment in allowing 
informal sharing to take place at other times during the day so 
that spontaneous enthusiasm and significant contributions to 
the group will not be lost. 


We 


y 


University School, Indiana University 


Resource persons from the community can make contributions to group 
work, 


Sharing activities in an informal manner gives children. an 
excellent opportunity to develop skill in oral communication. 
A feeling of respect for others through the contributions they 
make may also be developed. Each child gives something of 
interest to the group and in return receives attention and often 
admiration—two vitally important elements in developing feel- 
ings of belonging and security in each child. 
urge each child to express himself 
he object or experience he is shar- 
nay find a bird's 


In informal group sharing, 
freely to the entire class on t 
ing. For example, a child on his way to school 1 
nest that has fallen from a tree, a peculiar rock or flower, ora 
toad, turtle, or frog. The experience may be quite thrilling to 
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a primary child. When he brings his discovery to school, encour 
age him to tell the group all the details about it. Because of their 
natural exuberance, the children in the group will normally 
share in his experience. 

When a child appears before the group to share his experi- 
ence, seek to develop listening skills among the other children. 
As they become increasingly interested in what is being shared, 
they will naturally ask questions. At this point, the speaker be- 
comes a listener. During the question period, encourage the 
children to take turns in asking questions by pointing out the 
confusion that would result if they all talked at the same time. 

You may find it desirable to hold an informal sharing period 
at any time during the school day. During the study of nutrition, 
for example, a child may want to relate what he saw the night 
before on his television set in a program concerning health. An- 
other child may want to tell of the food served to him while he 
was a patient in the hospital, and how it was planned by a dieti- 
cian. Another child may want to describe an exhibit he saw in 
which the effects of malnutrition were vividly displayed. Other 
children may want to show pictures that they have received from 
various food companies in order to illustrate the effects of diet 
upon the body. The areas of social studies and science, in the 
upper elementary grades especially, provide many sharing OP" 
portunities, particularly when boys and girls spend their vaca 
tions in many different parts of the United States and bring 
home with them souvenirs of all kinds. 


You may find that some children feel they have nothing tO 
st ions. 


share with others. By making suggestions and asking que 
things 


you may be able to help each child realize that there are 
in his life that he can share with others. For example, a young 
child may realize that experiences encountered on a shoppins 
trip with mother, a trip to the city or to the farm, or the thing? 
he saw at a circus or carnival may be of interest to others. 

Some children may want to tell of incidents in the neighbor 
hers may 


hood or in their homes, such as a fire or an accident. Ot 
clothes 


want to tell about the birthday gift or the new outfit of 
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they received. Many children like to bring objects to the class- 
room, especially toys, games, books, pets, puzzles, and musical 
instruments. Bringing these possessions to the classroom creates 
a natural setting for informal group sharing. 
T 

j e g s members of the 
group only after the speaker has finished his talk. If it is a valu- 
able article, such as a fragile heirloom, the owner may not want 
it to be handled at all. In such cases it may prove satisfactory for 
you to show it to members of the group yourself or to place it 
on a table where it may be observed. 

The technique of informal group sharing for children in the 
upper elementary grades is the same as in the lower grades. 
Naturally, the experiences that are related and the subjects 
discussed are of a higher maturity level. Hobbies, collections, 
examples of creative work, and displays of various talents can 
be used by upper elementary groups to create many interest- 


sustaining experiences. 


. GROUP DISCUSSION 


of the most frequently used types of 
be considered basic to such other 
and evaluation. Through 
direct their think- 
ir ideas clearly and 
opinions, and data 


Group discussion is one 
group process. In fact, it may 
forms as planning, problem-solving, 
effective group discussions children learn to 
ing toward common problems, to express the 
critically, to consider and respect the ideas, 
assume responsibilities delegated to them by 
namics that emerge when 
mmon problems. 


shared by others, to 
the group, and to experience the dy 


minds play upon minds in the solution of co: 
a normal outgrowth of group sharing and 
s gained skill in group 
form as early as the 


Group discussion is 
should be used as soon as the group ha 
sharing. It may start in a rudimentary f 
kindergarten level. 


Discussion differs considerably from grou 


p sharing. In shar- 
alks or demonstrates, while in discus- 


ing, one person normally t 
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sion all pupils participate both as talkers and as listeners. Dis- 
cussion is a concentrated effort by the entire group to pool ideas, 
opinions, and suggestions in an attempt to arrive at a common 
understanding of the problems or issues before it. Discussion 
also helps to mold a number of individuals into one working 
unit. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Small groups can work effectively on many problems. 


You will find group discussions valuable in furthering your 
understanding of individual children within the group. Through 
group discussions you will gain increased understanding of 2 
child's attitudes, opinions, values, abilities, interests, ambitions, 
potentialities, and needs. As a result, you will be in a much 
better position to guide the growth of each child in the direction 
of effective democratic living. 

Effective group discussion is not to be confused with 
question-and-answer type of situation found in so many schools. 
Here communication is limited primarily to questions asked by 
the teacher and answered by one or more children. The children 
have little or no opportunity to interact with other children on 


the 
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problems of concern to them. A premium is placed upon parrot- 
ing answers that the child thinks the teacher wants, and upon 
compliance in an autocratic situation. Critical thinking, ease in 
communication, initiative, creativeness, and self and group disci- 
plines do not flourish in such an environment. 

Kinds of Group Discussions. Of the various kinds of group 
discussion found in everyday life, the following are probably the 
most common: the informal group discussion, panel discussion, 
the forum lecture, the forum dialogue, and the symposium.* 
Of necessity, the informal group discussion is most frequently 
used in the elementary school. The others are more formal and 
require more maturity on the part of the participants. This does 
not mean, however, that these forms can never be used, espe- 
cially by the upper elementary children. But they do require 
more planning and guidance from the teacher. 

You will want to be familiar with the nature, advantages, and 
limitations of each kind. For this reason a brief discussion of 
each follows: 


1. The Informal Group Discussion. In this kind of discussion a 
group usually gathers around a table or sits in a circle to discuss a 
common interest, topic, or problem. The need for the discussion 
may have been suggested by the children, the teacher, or both. The 
leader or chairman of the group, whether teacher or pupil, makes 
certain that all members of the group understand the topic or prob- 
lem to be discussed. He attempts to guide the discussion so that 
maximum participation will occur, differing points of view will be 
voiced and examined, thinking will be concentrated on the topic 
being considered, and conclusions will be reached. 

Informal group discussion provides abundant opportunities for 
€ach child to participate. A premium is placed upon individual 


haring of information, ideas, and opinions. Each 


thinking and upon s 
e forward 


child assumes a responsibility for helping the group to mov 
in its thinking. Much flexibility with respect to time and topics to be 


discussed is provided. 


? Understanding Through Discussion, p. 16. Lansing. Michigan: Office of the 


State Superintendent of. Public Instruction, Bulletin No. 339. 1945. 
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The topics for informal group discussions in the elementary 
school will range from the exceedingly self-centered interest of a 
kindergarten child to rather complex problems encountered by the 
upper elementary children. Early discussions may center about such 
subjects as plans for the day’s work, agreements on rules of conduct 
for play and work, selection of children to serve as room helpers and 
the responsibilities to be assumed by them, and activities in which 
the group should participate. Other group discussion topics that 
frequently emerge are: conduct in the halls, playground, and class- 
room; safety regulations; ways of keeping the classroom and school 
building clean; and responsibilities to be assumed in games. ; 

You as a student teacher will need to assume major responsibility 
for guiding the discussion of children in the early elementary school. 
As the skill and maturity of the group increase, your active role in 
directing the discussion will decrease. 

Early experiences of primary children in group discussion need 
not result in the solution of a problem, nor need the children always 
have clearly perceived goals or projects. For example, a fruitful 
informal discussion might take place about the weather. Such ses- 
sions help children to gain skill in the art of discussion and tend to 
develop critical and creative thinking. They help children to clarify 
their interests and needs and to formulate problems or projects for 
further study. 


Before the discussion ends, you as 
sure that the children have gained meanings [rom it, perhaps by 
helping them to summarize what they have discussed. 

Since differences of opinion are to be expected in group discus- 
sion, you may need to help children respect as well as resolve the 


differences that emerge. Discussion is not an argument, nor is it à 
debate. 


à student teacher should make 


Informal group discussion, especially 


Y with older children, nor- 
mally leads to the recognition of problems, the planning of courses 
of action, the formul 


ation of committees, the designation of re 
corders, and the delegation of responsibiliti 


l es and a 
each group in order to solve the problem. 


ignments tO 


2. Panel Discussion. In the panel discussion, a chariman and 


usually not more than six pupils sit in 


a semicircle. The chairman 
first presents the topic for discussion, guides the panel members 50 
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that they do not stray from the topic, and attempts to gain balance 
in the panel participation. He invites questions from the audience 
and directs them to the members of the panel who he feels should 
answer. At the close of the discussion, the chairman makes a final 
summary of the significant points stressed and the conclusions 
reached. 

This type of discussion gives the panel members, especially, op- 
portunities to assume leadership roles. Children of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades can utilize the panel discussion with considerable 
effectiveness. For example, members of the safety patrol can serve as 
panel members. They cain discuss safety in the streets, hall traffic, 
playground regulations, and so on. Another example might be a 
panel consisting of pupils who are taking lessons on musical instru- 
ments. ‘They could discuss the cost of lessons, type of instruction, 
nature of instruction, the need for practice, the function of the 
instrument with resnect to other instruments, and the like. 


3. Forum Lecture. In the forum lecture, the talents of an indi- 
vidual child can be tapped for the benefit of all. The chairman is 
often the teacher. One child prepares and makes a presentation while 
the rest of the group listens. After he has finished, the teacher asks 
the group for questions to be directed to the speaker, or allows a 
member of the audience to challenge a statement offered by the 
Speaker. 

Because of the preparation and organization required, the forum 
lecture is used most frequently in the upper grades. Experience 
gained in the primary grades during informal group sharing pro- 
vides an excellent background for this type of discussion. 

A pupil who has participated as a contestant in a radio or tele- 
Vision amateur contest can prepare and deliver an account of each 
Step of his experience from the time he first made application to 
join the contest up to the big night of the performance. He can end 
by telling how the contest was judged, who the winners were, and 
what prizes they received. Other examples would be presenting 
hobbies, such as stamp or butterfly collections, or telling about 
ng an unusual trip. The forum lecture 


use in the classroom of community 
as of under- 


experiences encountered duri 
also provides for the effective 
members who are experts in various kinds of work or are 


standing. 
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4. Forum Dialogue. In the forum dialogue only two pupils par- 
ticipate actively. They appear before the group and ask each other 
questions on debatable subjects. The audience merely listens 
throughout. Since considerable rehearsal and planning are necessary 
if it is to be effective, this type of discussion is best adapted to the 
upper grades. 


5. Symposium. A symposium consists of three or more children 
who systematically discuss a specific topic before a group of pupils. 
Each member is responsible for briefly discussing a specific aspect of 
the topic that has been decided upon beforehand. The chairman 
introduces each member according to a prearranged plan. After each 
speaker has discussed his part of the topic, pupils in the group may 
raise questions or challenge members of the symposium, Near the 


close of the period, the chairman summarizes the pertinent points of 
the discussion and the conclusions reached. 


The symposium provides an opportunity for 


à number of pupils 
to assume a leadership role in a rather form 


alized manner. A wide 
variety of topics can be discussed in a systematic manner. Little 
provision, however, is made for members of tl 
act with one another, except in planning for the symposium discus- 
sion. Also, the other pupils assume little more than the role of 
listeners. Because of its specialized and formalized nature, the sym- 


posium is used more effectively in the upper levels of the elementary 
school. 


1e symposium to inter- 


In planning group discussion experiences with your pupils, 
you will want to keep in mind the purposes and outcomes for 
which they are intended. Actually, the purposes and outcomes 
desired determine the specific type or nature of the experience. 
They also determine such matters as the leadership role pro- 
vided by the teacher, the physical facilities needed, the preplan- 
ning required, the resource material needed, the selection of 
participants, and the assignment of major responsibilities. 

l Factors Affecting Group Discussion, There are some condi- 
tions common to all discussion groups that tend to facilitate the 
process. As mentioned previously, an informal, democratic at- 
mosphere is conducive to thinking and discussion. In so far as 
possible, pupils should be seated comfortably and in a face-to- 
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face arrangement. The situation should be as free as possible 
from noises and actions that tend to distract the thinking of the 
children. A pleasant, warm, and permissive relationship should 
exist between the teacher and the pupils. The children should 
understand clearly not only what is to be discussed but also the 
purposes of the discussion. Ia pupil is to serve as a discussion 
leader, a recorder, or a group observer, he should have a clear 
concept of his duties in fulfilling the responsibilities delegated 
to him by the group. The group may need to help him formulate 
his duties. 

The children should be encouraged to express their own ideas 
and opinions clearly and to the point. Speech-making, argu- 
ments, and excessive participation on the part of any one pupil 
should be discouraged. The children should be attentive, courte- 
ous, and respectful toward one another. Criticisms and disagree- 
ments should be offered in a friendly, constructive manner. 
Differences of opinion should be respected and thoroughly 
examined. Neglected points of view should be pointed out. 
Emphasis should be placed upon “what seems to be right” rather 
than upon "who is right." Questions should be raised by you or 
anings, to test the adequacy of data, 
liscussion moving and 
nking of 


by the children to clarify me 
opinions, and conclusions, or to keep the c 
pointed. Each contribution should tend to move the thi 
the group forward. 

As a student teacher, you occupy a most strategic and impor- 
tant position in guiding group discussion. Fundamentally, you 
should be concerned with promoting in each child the maxi- 
mum amount of thinking, growth, and skill for participating 
effectively in group discussions. You are basically responsible for 
developing the environmental conditions in which effective 
group discussion flourishes. You will need to help each child 
participate to his maximum capacity and to help the group in 
cach child's contribution. Do not 
effort and genuine contribu- 
agement, whereas 
ye domination of 


Interpreting and respecting 
hesitate to give praise for honest 
tions. Some children will need much encour 
others will need your help in avoiding excessi 
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the group's discussion. Occasionally you will need to inject some 
humor into the discussion in order to relieve tensions that arise, 
to maintain a high level of morale and group unity. Do not hesi- 
tate to laugh with your group. Laughter tends to improve inter- 
action. 

Do not be alarmed over brief periods of silence. A constant 
flow of words does not necessarily mean that a great amount of 
thinking is taking place. Discussion, unlike casual conversation, 
is pointed, and children may need moments of silence in which 
to germinate ideas. On the other hand, you will want to be sensi- 
tive to dwindling interest that results from fatigue. Young chil- 
dren cannot direct their thinking to a problem or topic for as 
long a time as older children can. Keep constantly in mind the 
maturity level of the group as well as the level of each child 
within the eroup. 


GROUP PLANNING 


Group planning is essential in translating group thinking and 
discussion into action. It consists of the 


à group's efforts to arrive 
at desired goals. It emerges 


i as pupils define a group problem and 
consider ways and means of solving it. It occurs and re-occurs 
as pupils delegate responsibilities, consider materials needed, 
experiment, discover new meanings, e 
evaluate their progress. Basically 
part of problem-solving. 

In order for group planning to be effective, every pupil in the 
group should participate in it. Each pupil should be encouraged 
to make every contribution possible, with the feeling that each 
suggestion he offers will be respected and miese by the 
group. Emphasis at first should be placed upon pooling contri- 
butions rather than upon selecting a course of action. Time must 
be provided for building Up group thinking out of which crea- 
tive suggestions may flow. The quality of group planning suffers 
greatly when a group springs into action too quickly. Intelligent 
action is directly related to the quantity and quality of the think- 


ing out of which the action emerges, 
ges. 


ncounter difficulties, and 
it is a continuous and integral 
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Mer scum aei Oe pee of opinion and 
be Mini d 3 5 pian together Time must 
centile — pur i f - = examined and, if 
iaculi rr in re be art t hat consensus be gained 
dren should 1 plans an n ib = iam 
always subject to review, and dim nd 8 b e ee im 
hai. rii " — S anng changed as new 
‘ ghts, and understandings require. 
Fo ee becomes Spontana a group begins to carry its 
x ans into action, as unforeseen difficulties are encoun- 
ires nen wean ust Fe jte 
meets for line B " «e. fon Teti 5 cd 
: or pooling thoughts and products, for rethinking, for 
evaluating progress, and for reworking group plans. 
"ode que ES iic group planning must emerge from 
s and interests of the pupils in the group. You as a 
ein teacher will want the plans to be their plans and to be as 
they see them. Effective democratic planning cannot take place 
when teachers, either consciously or unconsciously, attempt to 
hoodwink children into accepting cut-and-dried, adult plans. On 
the other hand, there are many things that you can do without 
danger of regimenting the group. For instance, you will be able 
to assist your group greatly in such matters as establishing stand- 
creating and maintaining a feeling of 
freedom for each child to contribute: reconciling differences of 
Opinion and points of view; bringing to their attention other 
Problems or other aspects of the same problem; organizing their 
thinking and procedures; assigning individual and small-group 
responsibilities; recognizing the need for additional information 
and investigation; devising ways of securing needed information 
and materials; and accurately recording discussions, decisions, 
and plans for action. 

As plans are developed by the group, 
on the chalkboard so that at any time 
Visible record of the plans that already 
(2) use them as a basis for completing the pl 


ards for ori à 
ds for group planning; 


they should be recorded 
the children (1) have a 
have been made, and 


ans of the group. 
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The names of the children who are to assume specific responsi- 
bilities should be recorded as integral parts of the written plans, 
so that each child understands clearly “who is to do what.” If the 
activities planned by the group are to continue over several days, 
you may wish to transfer the plans from the chalkboard to a 


Hammond, Indiana 


rows i j ; 
out of effective planning and leads to group evaluation. 


Group action g 


large chart or to hectographic paper so that the chalkboard may 


be used for other purposes. Many children like to take hecto- 
graphic copies of their plans home and share them with their 


parents. Such a procedure constitutes one type of reporting to 
parents and often stimulates considerabl 


in the activities of the school. You w 
corder for young children. This res 
by a child in older groups of boys a 


€ interest among parents 
ill need to serve as the re- 
ponsibility may be assumed 
nd eirls. Children from the 
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v de ip on — want to transfer their plans from the chalk- 
Board to notebooks or to sheets of paper that can be filed in 
individual folders. 
Pie nad the 8 to refer frequently to the plans made 
Biens r : a 2. er to: (1) further clarify individual and sub- 
Minds be] om "ai (2) evaluate the progress that is being 
x vdd r (3) d E mine whether or not a need for replanning 
Lei : d ccasiona ly, you may wish to have the entire group 
mine its plans together in order to evaluate the progress it 
has made and to replan when necessary. 
wee group planning Michaelis 
g principles be kept in mind: 


suggests that the fol- 


mi e EV share in planning so that the best ideas of each 
den x group are brought to bear upon the problem. . 
major 2 ems and needs expressed by the children should receive 
Bh ee or ntion. Neglected problems can be called to the attention 
group by the teacher. 
85 The teacher should cre 
Siveness by showing utmost respect for e 
tributions. 
ME E suggestions should be secured from the group; 
e comments should be redirected into positive suggestions. 
5 "Techniques of clear thinking are essential; examples are 
getting the problem clearly in mind, hearing 4ll suggestions, accept- 
pus best suggestions, formir determining 
needs for additional information and 
basing plans of action upon sound conclusions. 
or leader, should participate, 
impasses are rea 


ate a feeling of freedom and respon- 
ach child and his con- 


ng tentative. conclusions, 
and sources of information, 


without dominat- 


6. The teacher, 
ched, or too diffi 


Ing, as encouragement is needed, 
cult problems arise. 

- 7. Standards for planning should be 
arise, 

8. Records should be made 
action; examples are charts, directions, 
notes, and minutes. 


developed and used as needs 


and kept as needed to further group 
reading guides, work sheets, 


3 John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Children in a Democracy, pp. 190-191. 


New 8 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
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9. Group decisions growing out of planning should lead to 
specific plans for action. " 
10. Group planning is effective when each child understand: 
8 E D m xus , rials 

what he is to do, knows where he is to do it, knows what material 
he is to use, knows how to proceed with his work, understands per 
if pr s arise, anc 

made standards, knows where to get help if problems arise, ar 

knows with whom he is to work. 


GROUP WORK 


The group work of children generally follows the accepted 
steps in problem-solving. You have undoubtedly seen these steps 
phrased in various ways. Essentially, they include: recognizing 
and clarifying the problem, exploring possible solutions to the 
problem, selecting a course of action or plan of attack, securing 
pertinent data, testing the possible solution, and drawing conclu- 
sions. The effective solution of any group problem follows this 
general pattern, regardless of the age of the participants. You 
will therefore want to develop skill during your student teaching 
in helping children to apply these steps as they seek the solution 
to problems of common concern to them. 

Your attention thus far h 
initial phases of group 


as been directed primarily to the 
problem-solving. You have noted how 
group discussion and group pl 
and clarifying a problem of com 
able solutions to the problem 


anning are used in recognizing 
mon concern, in exploring prob- 
in deciding upon the most prom- 
ising course or courses of action to be 


and 
taken by the group, and 
in planning how to pursue 


that course of action. You now are 
concerned with helping the Pupils carry out their group plans. 

The success of your Sroup as it moves into action will depend 
largely upon the quality of its pl 
each child have a clear concept n 
agreed upon, but also of the respc 


anning. It is imperative that 
"Jr 
ot only of the course of actiot 


onsibilities he is to assume, the 
reasons why he is to assume them, and how he is to fulfill them. 


Some of these responsibilities wil] be of a highly individual 
nature; others will involve working in small groups; and still 
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others will be relz 

-— sw T be related to the work of the entire group. If possible 
indiv T ibig à 
cili: idual and small-group responsibilities should be 
S g i on the basis of each child's interests, abilities, and needs 
order E S i 
ork der to be of maximum help to each child and to the total 

group, you as the teacher j 

er may nee! sug, certain T 

ER ie idis y d to suggest that certain re- 
re delegated to specific children. For example, 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Cooperation is essential in group work. 
erested and skilled in art but badly in need 


it would be unwise 
ure only 


John may be very int 
Of certain mathematical skills. Obviously, 
legated responsibilities that requ 
knows his pupils well enough 
group situations. 
e guidance with 


for John always to be de 
artistic skills. The wise teacher 
to provide effective individual guidance in 
Obviously you will need to exercise much mor 
Primary children than with older children. 


An important phase of group planning includes the deter- 
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mination of the number as well as the size of small groups siar 
will be needed to achieve the goals of the group. The number 
of committees to be formed will depend upon the nature of the 
problem, the work space available, and the equipment and mate- 
rial needed. During such experiences as sharing reports, taking 
excursions, and using audio-visual materials, all members of the 
group will normally work together. Small groups assume BR 
responsibilities as making murals, writing scripts for plays, Wi 1t- 
ing letters, making wall maps, and collecting and organizing 
various types of information needed by the group. 

As soon as the pupils (especially older children) have been 
assigned to small groups or committees, they will need to meet 
together for planning purposes. Each committee will normally 
find it desirable to assign certain responsibilities, such as chair- 
man and recorder, in order to facilitate its work. The nature of 
the committee's work will determine whether other assignments 
are desirable. 

You will probably need to help each committee to make these 
assignments intelligently. Often children make their selections 
on the basis of such superficial qualifications as popularity or 
sheer willingness to accept the assignment. It may be desirable 
to have members of the committee develop a set of standards, as 
will be discussed later, to be used in selecting children for spe- 
cific committee responsibilities. Whether or not the committee's 
work will be effective depends largely on how intelligently re- 
sponsibilities are delegated. 

Your guidance may also be needed in helping each committee 
to clarify its responsibilities to the total eroup; to develop plans 
for carrying out its Work; to devise Ways of working together 
effectively; to divide the work 
the resources needed and way. 
cient means of communicatin 


among the members; to consider 
S of securing them; to devise effi- 


8 and sharing ideas and materials: 
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mittee organization to insure that each committee begins its 
work effectively. R 

You will want to develop a physical environment that is con- 
a to effective group work. Actually, group planning in- 
p e e the physical requirements in the solution 
ca Rk — exible furniture arrangements, such as chairs 
5 at may be moved about, greatly increase the effec- 
tiveness of group work. And useful materials such as chalkboards 
facilitate the recording of group thinking and planning. Mate- 
rials such as books, paints, clay, crayons, pictures, maps, paper, 
pencils, scissors, and other items needed should be centrally 
located and easily accessible to the children. By this means much 


the pupils; intercommunication of ideas and 


ume is saved by 
provided 


5 committees is facilitated; assistance ) ! 
and Tu plici sg is increased; and an attitude of “we 
s aged. 

Some children, especially older ones, may w 
ous trips to secure the information or materials they 
may decide to make trips to the public library, grocery store, 
Courthouse, or train station. They may need to consult special- 
Pd Hn the community. They may need to secure or construct 
Special equipment. Such activities require freedom to move 
about outside the classroom. Obviously, some of these activities 

part of the children and 


will entai : ; 
ill entail considerable time on the 
ion. It may be necessary for you to 


chool officials, and frequently from 
groups 


ant to make vari- 
need. They 


may requir i 
ay require your supervis 


SG ouv : 
cure permission from the s 
ible for individuals or smal 


Dar " 2 . 
parents, when it seems desir: 
regular classroom schedule. 


of childr , 
f children to depart from the 


GROUP EVALUATION 
you to evaluate the behavior of 


Children as they carry their group plans into action. You assume 
the role of both evaluator and helper as you work with the 
Pupils. You will want to be concerned with how well each child: 


Many opportunities exist for 
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1. Accepts responsibilities delegated to him. 

2. Exercises initiative in achieving group goals. 

3. Lives up to standards developed by the group. 

4. Evidences courteous ways of working with others. 

5. Organizes data and other materials effectively. 

6. Regulates actions in terms of group goals. 

7. Uses reference materials such as books, dictionaries, and 
encyclopedias. 

8. Critically analyzes and draws logical conclusions from data. 

9. Takes criticisms and suggestions unemotionally. 

10. Desires to see the group succeed. 

11. Presents information to others in a clear, logical, and effec- 
tive manner. 

12. Helps others whenever possible. 

13. Shows increasing command of fundamental skills and under- 
standings in the various areas of learning. 

14. Respects the rights as well as the contributions of others. 


15. Recognizes that plans are tentative and may need to be 
changed by the group. 


In order to facilitate the evaluation of a child's work in the 
group, you may wish to construct a rating sheet similar to the one 
below. By providing a convenient means of recording a child's 
performance from time to time such a sheet enables you to deter- 
mine his progress. Children may construct similar rating sheets 
and use them for analyzing their own behavior in a group. 

You also have i 


i an excellent opportunity to evaluate the work 
of the group, 


ot especially when each committee finally shares the 
results of its efforts with other members of the total group. At 
this time you should be able 


to appraise such matters as the 
extent to which: 

1. Group goals were achieved. 
Understandings and skills were acquired 
Committees effectively fulfilled their 


à ‘ responsibilities. 
Group-consciousness Was maint 


c ained. 
Human relationships were improved 


6. Needs of the children were met. 


Dy 1 1 eile 8 
Problem-solving skills were gained. 
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Name 


Date 


Group 
Activity 


Capacity 


GROUP WORK DEVELOPMENT 


Behavior 
Characteristic 


Good 


Satisfactory 


Needs 
Improvement 


Is a Willing Worker 


Gets Along With Others 


Ability to Complete Task 


Helps Others 


~ | Initiative 


Creativeness 


Ability to Analyze 
Critically 


Accepts Help and 
Suggestions from 
Others 


Self-Control 


Knows How To Get 
Information and 
Use Resources 


Immediately followit 
group to evaluate its ac 
bers of the group will 
plished, how well they h 


ng the final reporting, 
complishments. By th 
gain insights into 
ave worked tog 
terials mig 


have accomplished more, how ma 


you will want your 
is means the mem- 
what they have accom- 
ether, how they might 
ht have been used 
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more effectively, and what needs to be done in the future. The 
group itself may want to use a rating sheet to evaluate its work. 
Your evaluation of pupils’ work, as well as the help you give 
them in evaluating their own efforts, should be directed toward 
helping them become increasingly effective in solving individual 
and group problems democratically. 


MAKING GROUP STANDARDS 


When children first enter school, they are introduced to or 
made aware of certain standards that govern their behavior. 
There are fire-drill regulations that must be learned and fol- 
lowed. There are certain rules of behavior to which they are 
expected to conform in the halls, washroom, cafeteria, and play- 
ground. It is important for children to understand as clearly as 
possible the reasons for as well as the values in having these 
regulations. 

As children begin to work and play together, the need for 
establishing a number of standards of conduct quickly arises. 
Wraps need proper care. Materials and equipment need to be 
used and stored properly. Certain care must be taken of the 
classroom. Safety rules need to be observed. The rights of others 
need to be respected. A child needs to set 1 
others. Responsibilities need to be m 
other needs necessitate the est 


along happily with 
assumed. These and many 
: ablishment of group standards. 

Children need to participate in formulating the standards 
that are to govern their conduct if the standards. 
ingful and functional to them. 
therefore, constitutes an integr 
by means of these se 
evaluate his own 


are to be mean- 
Establishing group standards. 
x al part of any group process. It 15 
I-imposed standards that a child is able to 


: and the group's performance effectively, and 

— x | SEA q B 

to discover ways in which his behavior and learnings may be 

improved. : 
The group standards developed vary, of course 

the maturity level of the children. For 


dren may formulate the follow 


, according to 
example, first-grade chil- 
ing standards for group discus- 
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sion: (1) take turns, (2) help make plans, and (g) listen to others. 
Children in the fourth grade may develop the following group- 
discussion standards: (1) help state the problem, (2) give your 
ideas, (3) consider other ideas, (4) listen carefully, (5) help to 
make a plan. Children in the sixth grade may state their stand- 
ards in the following manner: (1) state problem clearly, (2) stick 
to the point, (3) respect ideas of others, (4) make a contribution, 
(5) weigh the evidence, (6) raise questions on issues, (7) help in 
making decisions, and (8) help in summarizing.’ Similar differ- 
ences will exist in the standards developed by children for group 
work. 

: As mentioned previously, children often need help in choos- 
ing leaders or chairmen for their groups. With your help a group 
of older children may select chairmen in terms of the following 
abilities: d 


Pointers for a Group Leader To Remember 


1, Makes cach person fee] important so that he wants to con- 


tribute to the group discussion. 
2. Gets to the problem and stays on it un 
3. Calls on each person in a tactful way. 
4. Helps the recorder make a record of the important things. 
5. Raises important questions for the group to consider. 
6. Sees that everyone gets a chance to participate. 
7. Is courteous and understanding. 
8. Expresses himself well. 
9. Summarizes the discussion. 


til some action is made. 


a group should be recorded on charts 
aces in the classroom. You 
children, whereas older 


Standards developed by 
that are displayed in conspicuous pl 
will need to do the printing for younger 
children may delegate this responsibility to one or more of their 
group. The children should be frequently encouraged to refer 
to these standards as they pursue their work. The standards 


should be revised when children feel the need f 


You will need to encourage the children to a 


or revision. 
pply the stand- 
mocracy, P. 186. 


4 Michaelis, Social Studies for Children in a De 
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ards they have developed. You may wish to commend those chil- 
dren who are carrying out the standards and are helping others 
to do likewise. You may find it necessary to ask a child to stop 
an activity for a few minutes in order to consider his conduct 
in terms of the group standards. On rare occasions you may need 
to exclude a child from a group until he has had time to reflect 
adequately upon his responsibilities to the group. Through skill- 
ful guidance on your part, the group itself may be very effective 
in helping a child to modify his behavior to conform with the 
standards developed by the group. 

Standards developed by the children themselves have a great 
influence on their behavior in all phases of school activities. 
Successful field trips, for example, depend largely on the devel- 
opment of standards by the children to control their conduct 
outside the classroom. Actually, in this whole process of setting up 
standards you will help children to become increasingly intelli- 
gent about what they should do as well as what they should not 
do in solving their personal and social problems. Sell-imposed 
codes are the essence of self-direction, which is basic to effective 
democratic living. 


GROUP EXPRESSION 


One of your major responsibilities as a student teacher is to 
help individuals and groups become 


increasingly effective in 
communicating their ideas 


opinions, desires, and information 
to others. In the preceding discussion of grou 
tion was directed primarily to or 
reference to the importance 
group's activities. 


p processes, atten- 
al communication, with some 
of keeping written records of a 


You will need to help 


groups explore and utilize as many ways 
as possible 


of expressing themselves effective 


ly. For your con- 
sideration, here are some 


media frequently used in elementary 

schools to encourage group expression: 

1. Writing Letters. An example is giv 
f 


en to illustrate the use of 
this type of group expression. The 


Mother's Club in an elementary 
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school gave eac i " 
e Md 
teacher, the be 1 i; à assr jesus Planning with the 
tive tootis. The ono raat — i ei Mg for their respec- 
letter of appreciation 5 "s ocn class would write its own 
S ed other's Club. 
letter should F Pu 2m ea d 
standards for a good letter, which dsan ate 7 11 ipee ps 
vey imple termas by die Bastet Ti acd en on the board in 
item iter fe d ya ac her. The teacher then helped the chil- 
5 a : Hn ideas into sentences and recorded them on the 
didis vibe : s they could all see and study what was being 
thé ibd E etter had been composed to the satisfaction of all 
3 e € was transferred from the chalkboard to a 
sent to Pay em is i child printed his name on the letter, and it was 
The chil l ; SIC ent of the Mother's Club. 

standards "^ pepe a iiid pd nie es pee 
Club: fed. eee 8 1 8 ir i SEES 5 the Mot her s 
g nt, (2) parts of a letter, such as the heading, 

spelling, (5) capitalizati ; "Y dan (unen (4) cornea 
5 0 1 eno, en punctuation, and (7) friendliness and 
agreed 5 1 period that followed, the children 
e sh a iion c secede in the letter, and an outline was 
e board. One child was sent to the chalkboard to do the 


writi A 4 s " i 
ing. All the children had an opportunity to contribute in formu- 
After everyone had agreed on content, 
the letter was transferred. to 


greeting . 
greeting, message, closing 


lating and phrasing the letter. 

erii structure, and punctuation, i 
A d each member of the class signed his name. 

doc children may desire to write group letters to classmates 

Day iii to mothers upon special occa sions such as Valentine's 

io onc members who are invited to talk to the class, or 

in ha " NUS are to be invited to the cl e interested 
ppenings at the school. Children in t 


find oceasi 3 
l occasion to write group letters to manuf 
als, to community member: 
agencies in conn 


assroom or will b 
he upper grades frequently 
inf acturing concerns for 
nformati > : A 
ormation and materi s who contribute 
aS: disce Y : A 
8 resource people, and to community ection with 
ield trips. 

2 e 

2. Creating a Poem. 
on dies à 

the primary level, are exceedingly spor 

and motions. 


ntary school, especially 


Children in the eleme 
receptive, and 


ntaneous, 
sensiti 775 
€nsitive to sounds, colors, They tend to respond 
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readily to the rhythm of word sounds. For this reason they freq uently 
wish to express themselves in the form of a poem. 

Poems composed by groups of elementary-school children cover a 
wide variety of subjects, such as nature, transportation vehicles, 
holidays, musical instruments, and animals. The many simple hap- 
penings in life that often pass by adults without being noticed fre- 
quently provide the setting for the creation of a poem by children. 
You as a student teacher should capitalize upon these spontaneous 
moments and help children to express themselves in verse. 

You may find older children in group situations to be less spon- 
taneous and more self-conscious. The approval of the group often 
means more to boys and girls at this time than the desire to display 
creative ability. Therefore, you may need to exert more effort in 
developing an environment in which they feel free to create a poem. 
It is highly important that you continue to encourage creative abili- 
ties in children as they grow up. Older children can be stimulated 
to create poems with complex pattern structures, rich meanings, and 
important values. 

You will probably want to record each poem on the chalkboard 
as it is being created. Through your enthusiastic presence before the 
group, you will be able to do much toward creating an environment 
in which each child will feel free to contribute, and toward stimulat- 
ing interaction out of which significant creative contributions may 
come. 

The group's enjoyment of 


he gr à poem may be heightened by choral 
reading, in which 


e 1 all the children recite the poem together. Satisfac- 
tions derived in this manner often add greatly to the unity of a 
group, stimulate creative abilities, and contribute to an appreciation 
of capabilities. 

3. Creating a Song. Many people feel that music is a universal 
language through which members of a group gain a feeling of be- 
longing and find ways of expressing their feelings and emotions- 
Music provides an outlet for children's love for rhythm. 

Children are aware of the rhythmic patterns in poems and fre- 
quently enjoy creating melodies for them. M 
therefore, can be set to music. Such 
and instill in the children a greater d 

The situations that sugg 


any of their own poems, 
activities tend to unify a group 
esire to engage in creative work. 
est songs to elementary-school children are 
numerous. For example, during the informal sharing period the 
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children may be discussing birds, holidays, fictional characters, 
trains, or airplanes. Any one of these subjects may suggest a song to 
some of the children. You as the teacher should help the others to 
"catch" the tune as well as the melody. You may wish to write the 
words to the song on the chalkboard. 

Interest in creating songs usually continues among children in the 
upper grades. Some of the children may wish to compose the lyrics 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Use instructional materials that help groups achieve specific purposes 


and others the melody. At this level, the children may want to record 
s in order to make a permanent 


both the words and the musical note 
record of their compositions. : 

4 Making a Mural. Children frequently wish to 5 
group experiences in the form of a mural. The hae oe 
represents a composite picture of the varied learning anc contribu- 


tions of the members of the group. 


express their 
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Simple murals depicting such subjects as family living, animals, 
and community scenes may be made by children in the primary 
grades. Upper-grade children may make more complex murals in 
which they illustrate such concepts as how people in other countries 
work and play, how bread is made from wheat, the development of 
transportation, pioneer and Indian life, and steps in making cloth- 
ing from cotton or wool. 

In creating a mural, planning and discussion must cover theme, 
subjects, design, balance, color, size, and materials to be used. It is 
easy for every member of the group to find some contribution to 
make in constructing the mural. The outcomes of this kind of activ- 
ity tend to foster in children a respect for one another's abilities and 
efforts, cooperative attitudes, creative contributions, mastery of skills, 


understandings, a desire to help others, and a willingness to accept 
constructive suggestions. 


The basic conditions essential for effective eroup-expression 
activities are much the same as those prescribed for other types 
of group processes. The attitude, enthusiasm, and resourceful- 
ness with which you approach group-expression activities will 
greatly affect the degree of success that you and your children 
experience. You as a student teacher will have many roles to 
play. You may need to be enthusiastic one minute and very 
sympathetic and understanding the next. By all means seck to 
gain complete confidence from the children so that they will feel 
free to express their feelings, ideas, and opinions creatively. A 
pleasant tone of voice, a friendly touch, or a warm smile does 
wonders in helping children feel secure and creative. 


OTHER TYPES OF GROUP ACTIVITY 


Other types of activity, such as clubs, student government 
student newspapers, and classroom parties, also lewd themselves 
to the effective utilization of group processes. Such activities he!P 
children to pursue special interests, to satisfy individual desires 


and to develop good conduct in social living. A brief discussion 
of some of these activities follows: 
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3 3 Mise in the primary grades seem to have little or no 
m hs 5 activities. In the intermediate grades, however, they 
me increasingly concerned with peer relationships, and tend to 
"n a desire for club membership. 
ubs for elementary childr ay rganiz 
much like those spider conii. pm n cere 
a . A club presi- 


University School, Indiana Univers 


Do not overlook individual contributions to group enterprises. 


den m. r ; : 
t, vice president, and secretary are usually elected. Sufficient 


Darlia met i 
l liamentary procedure can be learned and properly used in these 


clubs, 

x club must have a purpose that is real 
eed sti nu: iip interest lags and little is ac ‘he 
leg Ray orming clubs usually emerges during various group activi- 
EE example: A class in letter-writing may want to [orm à Pen- 
Pal Club; or, after the completion of a unit in science, some child 


ma 5 r N " "" e ue 
lay suggest the formation of a Science Club. Since the number of 
and frequency of 


Cubs organ : 3 
ubs organized in any one class, and the ume 
of your 


Meeti = 
leetings, may depend upon certain established policies 
ant to discuss such matters with your super- 


al and of concern to its 
accomplished. The 


al 

scH : r 

vi tool system, you will w. 
ising teacher. 
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2. Student Government. In the elementary grades, student gov- 
ernment may operate on a simple yet effective level. If children en 
to live together effectively in a school building, they must be giv Re 
opportunities to participate constructively in the 5 
standards to govern their conduct. Furthermore, children must be 
given an opportunity to voice their needs, opinions, and Suggestions 
if teachers are to be really effective in helping them grow to their 
maximum capacity for democratic living. Pay particular attention 
to the role of your supervising teacher in providing guidance to 
pupils at work on problems of student government. 

The student council, the most common form of student govern- 
ment, usually consists of one or more members elected from each of 
the intermediate-grade rooms. Frequently 
tion is also provided for the primary rooms. The members function 
with the guidance of a faculty adviser and report back to their rooms 
with an account of all matters brought before the council. Many 


problems, announcements, school affai s, and items of particular 
interest to children may be presented 


in this manner. Members of the cour 


make recommendations on such problems as conduct in the halls, 
cafeteria, and playground, and various needs of the school. Student 
councils promote and strengthen school spirit 
members of the student body. 

3. School Newspaper ; 
to be a very interesting 


some form of representa- 


and given prompt attention 
acil frequently consider and 


and unity among the 


s Publishing 
and profit 
mentary schools, Although it is o 
depth, the school newsp 


a school newspaper has proved 
able Broup activity in many ele- 
[ necessity limited in scope and 
"per provides opportunities for children to 
express themselves cooperatively, to evaluate what they have been 
doing, and to share with the school body and their parents their 
experiences, plans, and thoughts. Several children may serve as 
reporters and visit each classroom 

items. In some sc hools each 
of children help with the 


distribution. You will need to help each Sroup carry out its respon- 
In the Process, you will h 


sic skills, rec 


in the building to gather news 
as its own reporter. Other groups 
g. layout, typing, duplicating, and 


room h 


ave many opportunities 
À R ognize and fulfill group 
responsibilities, contribute creatively, and develop group unity and 
spirit. 

4- Room Parties, As 


a student teacher, you will find many oppor- 
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tunities for classroom parties. Holidays and birthdays provide excel- 
lent occasions for inviting parents and others to visit the children in 
their school environment. 

With primary children, you may need to be responsible for most 
of the details yourself, even though the pupils do all the discussing 
and planning. Children in the upper grades, however, can success- 
fully plan and carry through most of the details involved in giving 
à party. In having a tea for the Mother's Club, for example, commit- 
tees may be formed to plan the time and date and to secure, prepare, 
and serve refreshments with little or no help from the teacher. 
Parties often provide very desirable social situations in which many 
Sroup learnings take place. 


Summary 

The elementary school has a responsibility for providing rich, 
meanineful experiences through which boys and girls can gain 
increasing skill in the group processes basic to effective living in 
a democratic Society. You as a student teacher are responsible for 
developing a high degree of skill in providing and guiding these 
experiences for your pupils. 

Attention in this chapter has been directed primarily to guid- 
ance principles, environmental conditions, and types of 
Processes. Consider the discussion as suger 
Prescriptive of the things you may do. Group processes do not 
lend themselves to cut-and-dried formulas, 

The first type of group processes in which primary children 
Usually engage is informal group sharing, 
Vides the basis for other forms of group w 
problem-solving, and evaluation. In pl 
experiences, you will w 
the Outcomes for which 
Poses and outcomes desi 


group 
estive rather than as 


Group discussion pro- 
ork, such as planning, 
anning sroup-discussion 
ant to keep in mind the purposes and 
the experiences are intended. The pur- 
red actually determine the specific type 
or nature of the group discussion. 

Group pl 


anning is essential in transl 
discussion i 


nto action. In group 
needed in helping the 
delegate individu 


ating group thinking and 
action your assistance will be 
children recognize the problem clearly, 
al and committee responsibilities Wisely, or- 
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ganize committees for efficient action, develop a physical en- 
Wesen conducive to work, record and report effectively the 
products of their efforts to the total group, and evaluate wi 
cally and objectively the processes they have used as well as their 
accomplishments. u 

Do not be discouraged at the end of your student-teaching 
experiences if you feel that you have not completely mastered 
the educative use of group processes in a democratic society. It is 
a lifetime proposition that challenges teachers as long as they 
teach. 


Thus far, little attention has been given to the needs of excep- 
tional children. Yet in every c 


issroom there are children who 
differ in some way from typical children to such an extent that 
they need special instruction or services. Because every person 
is valued and considered as a unique personality in a democracy; 
it is imperative that consideration be given to the needs of ex- 
ceptional children. In no other way can the goal of maximum 
development of each child be achieved. He 
ter attention is given to principles 
use in working with exception 


nce in the next chap- 
and techniques that you may 
al children 


Suggestions for Further Reading 
Benne, Kenneth D., and Bozidar Muntyan, Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change. New York: The Dryden Pr 1951. Excellent background mate- 


rial on group dynamics; a good summary of research and basic principles 
involved in human relations, 


Burr, James B., Lowry W. Harding, and Leland B. Jacobs, Student Teach- 
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1950. Chapter X presents practical suggestions; techniques ‘applicable in 
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Burton, W. H., The Guidance o 
Century-Crolts, Inc., 19 
borhood, and social cl; 
member. Both provide e 


f Learning Activities, New York: Appleton- 

52. Chapter VH discusses the child's family, neigh- 

s- Chapter VIII discusses the learner as a group 
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Cunningham, Ruth, and Associ 
and Girls. New York: Bure: 
University, 
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au of Publications, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
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school children; sound principles, techniques. and background material 
are included. 


Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, Group Planning 
in Education. W. shington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1945. 
Principles and techniques of roup planning are presented, along with 
many concrete illustrations; excellent background materia! for use at all 
levels of education. 


Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy. Wash- 
ington, D.C: National Education Association. 1040. A case book of 
Broup activities related to the development of democratic citizenship: 
background material useful in both elementary and secondary schools. 


Michaelis, John U., Social Studies for Children in a Democracy. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 1950. Chapter VII offers a concrete presentation of 
techniques and principles to use in the pease gees i adipe i 
group planning and evaluation, specific examples, and. pla 8 


are included. 
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Helping Exceptional Children 


Progres of gifted children and of children who are physically, 
mentally, and emotionally handicapped are being given in- 
creased attention in schools throughout the nation. Most states 
have either permissive or mandatory legislation that provides 
funds for special teachers, equipment, and services. Efforts are 
also being made to acquaint classroom teachers with problems 
of special education and classroom adjustments that they can 
make for various types of exceptional children who are not in 
special classes or schools. It is the purpose of this chapter to out- 
line practical suggestions for use by the student teacher in help- 
ing exceptional children to realize their fullest capabilities in 
school. 

Who are the exceptional children? "They are the children who 
deviate physically, socially, or mentally from normal to such à 
degree that they need special instruction or consideration, either 
temporarily or permanently. They may be classified as children 
who are visually handicapped, crippled (including cerebral 
palsied), acoustically handicapped, gifted, mentally retarded, 
socially or emotionally disturbed, and children who have speech 
disorders and lowered vitality. 

Provisions are made for exceptional children in special 
schools, special classes, and in regular classes. Extreme deviations 
require special care, facilities, and teachers. If special teachers 
are at work in the school, try to observe and consult with them 
to secure an understanding of the specific challenges involved. 

During student teaching, and after you become a full-time 
teacher, your major problem will be to help identify and deter- 
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mine the adjustments and procedures that may be used to accom- 
modate exceptional children in the classroom. Your goal should 
be to develop a program in which each child can work to his 
fullest ability. You will want to avoid the specialized diagnostic 
and clinical aspects of special education unless you have had the 
required training. Many phases of education for exceptional 
children can be guided only by trained experts. Your immediate 
task in the classroom is to give the assistance that special teachers 
recommend and to be alert to classroom adjustments that can 
be made. 

Your point of view is of first importance in approaching the 
needs of exceptional children. Truly successful teachers believe 
that each child, regardless of his status or ability, is of real worth 
and deserves the best education that can be provided. This does 
not mean identical experiences for all children; it does mean 
appropriate experiences to meet the individual needs of each 
child. Feelings of belonging, security, and affection, coupled 
with real achievement commensurate with ability, are important 
in the exceptional child's adjustment. Each child must have a 
place as a contributing and respected member of the group. Each 
must be esteemed and regarded as a person who deserves all that 


is implied by fundamental democratic values. Patience, perse- 
verance, understanding, and friendliness are characteristics of 
vorking with the exceptional child. 


teachers who succeed in \ 
Bear in mind that the problem of meeting the needs of any 
ting individual dif- 


group of children is really a problem of mee 
ferences. The gifted and the mentally retarded differ from typi- 
igence. The hard-of-hearing differ 
f auditory acuity. The crippled 
to use their limbs as 


cal children in degree of intell 
from normal children in degree o 


usually differ in ability to get around or 
adeptly as the unimpaired. What to do to meet such individual 


differences is a problem of individualizing instruction. Let us 
Now give attention to principles and procedures that are essen- 
tial in working with all types of exceptional children. These will 
be followed by specific suggestions regarding individual types. 
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Identify the exceptional children in the class by consulting 
with your supervising teacher and principal, by checking cumu- 
lative records, by checking health records, and by noting excep- 
tional behavior. Confer with your supervising teacher if you 


believe that certain children need special examinations or atten- 
tion. 

Ascertain what specific suggestions or procedures have been 
made by special teachers, counselors, or guidance workers and 


Richmond, California 


Provide materials on varying levels of difficulty so that each child will have 
an opportunity to engage in worthwhile activities 


put them into use in the classroom. Cumulative and health rec- 
ords sometimes contain helpful su 


do for an exceptional child. 

Develop units of work that will provide a variety of individual 
and group activities. Carefully planned units offer opportunities 
for every child to make contributions on his own and witl 


ggestions regarding things tO 
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others. In addition, use a variety of resources and materials in 
solving various problems and in meeting individual needs. 
Opportunities for sharing, participating, and contributing as a 
working member of the class are excellent for the morale of both 
exceptional and typical children. Emphasize concern and respect 
for one another as individual and group activities develop: such 
attitudes are basic in democratic living. 

vith similar abilities and achievements 


Groups of children v 
rithmetic, 


may be organized within the class to teach reading, a 
and other skills. Groups made up of children with average, high, 
and low mental ability may work on special projects, such as 
processing materials, making 


murals, posters, construction, 
nging exhibits. 


enery, sewing, organizing collections, and arrat 
a group in social activities, games, 


The whole class can work as 
audio-visual materials. 


discussion, singing, field trips, and using 
that may be used include reporting, map- 
making scientific equipment, 
practicing skills, and 


Individual projects 
making, reading on a special topic, 
making models, organizing collections, 
using the library. 

Preventive and developmental programs 
studies, and language skills need emphasis and should not be cast 
work. Remedial and corrective work should 
ll-rounded program. 
friendly, under- 
obs well done. 
has not been 
to secure 


in reading, social 


aside for remedial 
be planned within the framework of a we 
„nal children by being 
and by giving praise for je 
aise, or praise that 
children can do and try 
m. Real progress and achieve- 


Encourage exceptii 
Standing, and patient, 
Do not give superfluous pr 
earned. Provide work that the 
Maximum contributions from the 
ment produce feelings of satisfaction and belonging. 

After classroom arrangements and procedures have been set 
Up, accept the exceptional children as regular members of the 
group. Make continuing adjustments in a subtle way that does 
not embarrass them. Realistic, matter-of-fact acceptance by you 
will develop feelings of security in the exceptional child and will 
D ance of him. 


also promote group accept 
nal children out, Se 


Do not single the exceptior t them apart 
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from the group, give them endless praise, urge the group to 
make many concessions to them, or burden individual pupils 
with responsibilities for their care. Rather, commend the good 
work done by each child, and encourage pupils to recognize 
the individual needs of each member of the class and to help 
one another in various ways without unduly singling out any 
individual. 

Discover and utilize any special talents that exceptional chil- 
dren have and any special contributions they can make so that 
they can earn feelings of success. Give them responsibilities in 
keeping with their capabilities so that they can make significant 
contributions to group work along with other children in the 
class. 

In the following sections, attention is given to specific cate- 
gories of exceptional children. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


Superior and gifted children in our public schools deserve 
special educational services if for no other reasons than (1) to 
furnish educational opportunity commensurate with their men- 
tal age and other abilities, and (2) fully to develop their social, 
economic, aesthetic, and academic potentialities. Superior and 
gifted children need opportunities to develop their potential- 
ities to the utmost not by mere chance, but by means of well- 
developed educational programs. The need for individuals of 
high attainment and special competence is far too great to per 
mit any school to fail to make adequate provisions for them. 
It is paradoxical to teach conservation of material resources and 
then to neglect valuable human resources, as sometimes happens 
in schools today. 

Defining the superior 


and gifted is necessary before we Can 
discuss them realistically, 


Too often the terms used by one group 
of observers have different connotations for 


" 
another group. Some 
use one term to cover all the gifted; 


others use several terms. 
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such as bright, superior, gifted, talented, genius, and super 
typical. 

The Dictionary of Education gives the following terms and 
definitions: 


| gifted child: a child whose ability, as indicated by an intel- 
Pen test, is within the range of the upper 2 or 3% of the popu- 
ation; a child having outstanding ability in a given field, for 
example, music or art. 

cial field, or natural aptitude 
training, as in visual art or 
high degree of general intel- 


talent: capacity and ability in a spe 
capable of high functioning under 
music; does not necessarily imply a 
ligence. 


super typical child: loose synonym for gifted child. 


superior child: a child who is considerably above the norm in 
regard to a number of traits and abilities; usually those children 
who have outstanding intellectual ability; frequently also implies 
better than usual social and physical development; a broader term 


than “gifted child.” 


Some authorities feel that children who fall within the upper 
one per cent on intelligence tests administered to a large sample 
can be considered superior or gifted. One authority states that 
eight per cent of the population are gifted; another, two per 
cent; still another, three per cent. Others base their classifica: 
tions on the actual scores received in intelligence tests, e.g., Supe 
rior or gifted children are those receiving scores of 120, 125, 130 
140, or over. The frequency of such children definitely depends 


on the definition used. Confer with your supervising teacher 
ce you have deter- 


about the definition used in your school. On: 
mined the definition, your next step is to identify the gifted 
children in your room. 

Data helpful in identifying gi 
mental ability as measured by 
grades, and teacher jud, 
ork, resourcefulness, 


fted children in school include 


intelligence tests, results of 
achievement tests, gment regarding study 
originality, curi- 


habits, attitude toward w 
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osity, effort, and reasoning ability. Your supervising teacher un- 
doubtedly knows the gifted children in the room and will assist 
you in making plans for them. In identifying eifted children, 
be careful not to be unduly influenced by glibness of expression, 
obedience, confidence, appearance, neatness of work, or similar 
factors that may be found in children of varied ability. Remem- 
ber that one individual mental test or two eroup mental tests 
constitute the minimum information needed to determine men- 
tal ability. 

After you have identified the gifted children, there are several 
practical ways to provide an enriched program for them. The 
following techniques have been used by successful teachers in 
many different situations: 


1. Invite originality and provide many opportunities for creative 
contributions in: (a) planning, discussing, and evaluating, (b) mak- 
ing slides, apparatus for science, charts, graphs, dioramas, diagrams, 
maps, and similar materials, (c) art and music, (d) creative and pur 
poseful writing, play production, reports, independent research, 
debates, creative rhythms, pantomime, school news 
zine production, (e) clubs, 
ence, drama, choral spe 


paper and magi 
such as photography, story-writing, — 
: aking, nature, and astronomy, (f) service 
projects, such as school drives, community drives, fety campaigns, 
conservation, wellare programs, and Junior Red Cro: s, (g) organiz 
ing materials in files, s rapbooks, collections, and exhibits, (h) using 
community resources, such as libraries and museums, and (i) stimu- 
lating the child with challenging science activities that will foster 
interest in research projects and develop the scientific attitude. 

2. Make available a variety of pamphlets, maps, books, and other 
resources so that they will be used with real effort. Encourage the 
use of varied resources to get additional information, differing points 
of view, and a clear understanding of problems and questions. 

3. Make provision for indiv 
there is opportunity 
tivate the child tow 


idual and small-group work in which 


for independence in planning and doing. Mo 


ard unlimited reading activities by encouraging, 
= 2 d 7 e 

him to delve deeply into subjects that interest him. For example, in 
using community resources, have individual gilted children propose 


projects they can carry out, such as field studies, interviews, trips t? 
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museums, selective use of radio and television, analysis of current 
events on selected topics, and the organization of ‘clippings and 
other documentary materials on community problems. Be sure to 
give guidance as needed in carrying out such projects so that needless 


San Diego County 


Provide opportunities for children to develop their special interests. 


mistakes will be avoided and good public relations will be main- 


tained. 

4. Encour: mote 
each child's awareness of responsibility for his own behavior. Give 
guidance as needed when questions and problems arise. Set high 


standards of achievement and arrange for teacher-pupil conferences 
ild. 


to insure the maximum development of the ch 
5. Avoid unnecessary drill, busy work, and other nonessential ac- 


tivities so that boredom, poor attitudes toward school, and laziness 


age individual planning and self-evaluation to pro 
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will not develop. Provide a rich and stimulating program that chal- 
lenges abilities, interests, and talents. Remember that gifted children 
possess a real desire to learn and are challenged by real problems. 

6. Do not assume that work habits, basic skills, and knowledge 
are inherited or will develop incidentally in the classroom. Give 
specific guidance, practice, review, and instruction as needed so that 
each gifted child will develop sound backgrounds without gaps or 
blank spots in his learning. 


Oakland 


All children need experiences involving handwork. 


m 


75 Avoid emphasis upon competitive academic activities that may 
lead gifted pupils to become conceited and intolerant of others. 
Avoid undue stress upon awards and the use of graphs showing class 
achievement. Individual growth and achievement records are far 
more effective in terms of motivation and much less hurtful in terms 
of the feelings of typical children. 


Provi. E s ^ 
8. Provide a well-rounded program of activities, including ha 
crafts as well as intellectual pursuits. Seek to develop competence in 
physical, mechanical, artistic, and intellectual activities as well as in 


nd- 
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special interests. Remember that a well-rounded personality can and 
should be developed by gifted children as well as by others. 

9. Emphasize group processes, concern and respect for others, 
social responsibilities, and consideration for others so that intoler- 
ance and disregard for children of lesser ability will not develop. 
Encourage teamwork in group enterprises and provide small-group 
work with children of varying abilities, as in the making of posters, 
murals, and maps. Learning to share, to take turns, and not to mo- 
nopolize activities involving others, and to do so in a manner that 
does not reflect a patronizing attitude, is an important democratic 


learning for the gifted. 


SLOW-LEARNING CHILDREN 


In this section attention is given to slow-learning children who 
are reasonably educable in regular classrooms. Children with 
serious mental retardation and the feeble-minded are considered 
in sections immediately following. 

The aims of education for the slow learner are similar to 
those for the normal learner. In the regular classroom, where 
you will always have one or more slow learners, you are con- 
fronted with the challenging and dificult but not insurmount- 
able task of helping these pupils to make a happy and successful 
school adjustment at their particular levels of ability. 

Take into account the following generally accepted academic 
characteristics of the slow-learning pupil: (1) a shorter attention 
span, (2) a lesser ability to concentrate, (3) a lesser ability to 

4) a greater need for stimulation and motiva- 
tion for learning, (5) a greater need for individual attention, 
(6) a greater need for using concrete experiences for learning, 
(7) a greater need for praise, reward, and commendation on a 
personal or group basis, depending on chronological age, (8) a 
lesser ability to work with abstractions, and (g) a need for more 
Opportunities to experience success in his work. 

You can give real help to the slow learner by always working 
with him in the following manner: (1) Accept him for what he is; 
do not expect more from him than he can give with reasonable 


transfer learning, ( 
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effort. (2) Encourage him; do not be critical. (3) Be patient at all 
times. (4) Always try to use a positive approach; avoid eges 
suggestions. (5) Encourage the acceptance of the child by em 
class, and encourage his companionship with other children. 
(6) Give him status; let him know by your words and actions that 
he is secure. (7) Look for his abilities; you already know his dis- 
abilities. (S Remember that he is far more similar to than differ- 
ent from his peers. 

Slow-learning children can profit from instruction geared to 
their abilities, needs, and interests. As a group, they are below 
average in academic school work, may tend to lack social com- 
petence, may exhibit negative behavior such as teasing, bully- 
ing, fighting, and other attention-getting devices, or may strike 
back at school work that is not adjusted to their capabilities. Slow 
learners may be poorly adjusted members of the group who lack 
self-confidence and the will to try school work because of fre- 
quent failures in the past. Yet many of them have play and social 
interests similar to those of typical children and may even be 
leaders in these nonacademic areas. . 

Never forget that slow-learning children are not necessarily 
mentally handicapped. Other causes for slow learning may be 
glandular irregularities, emotional disturbances, physical de- 
fects (vision, hearing, lowered vitality), lack of motivation, poor 
habits of study, too many out-of-school responsibilities, unsettled 
home conditions, and poor instruction. Occasionally a pupil 
with a high J. Q. may be labeled a slow learner simply because 


he is bored with what is going on. Obviously, each case must be 
studied individually to determine the c 


gram of instruction that fits individu 
The slow learner who is ment 


auses and to plan a pro 
al needs. . 
ally handicapped may be ident 
fied by means of an individual mental test 


2 Red 
h given by a qualifie 
examiner, a 


nd by means of a thorough study of his school, fam- 
ily, and medical history. Slow learners usually score between 
about 75 and go on intelligence tests. Approximately five pe! 
cent of a large sampling of pupils will fall into this range © 
scores. This means that in an ungrouped class of 35 pupils you 
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may expect to find two or more slow learners. Some schools 
group pupils in such a manner that many more may be found 
in certain classrooms. The point is that the chances are quite 
good, regardless of grouping, that in a regular classroom you 
must always accept the slow learner as a participating member 
of the class, and must, therefore, be prepared to adjust and pace 
the work so that the slow learner will profit up to his fullest 
abilities. 

In planning for slow learners, remember that all children 
need to become competent in the areas of healthful living, safety, 
family living, use of leisure time, personal and social problems, 
human relations, conservation, consumers’ problems, and civic 
these minimum essentials, give 
writing, and arithmetic, and 
diwork. All too frequently, 
y work monopolize the 


responsibilities. In addition to 
attention as well to skill in reading, 
to experiences in art, music, and han 
handwork, monotonous drill, and bus 

program established for slow learners. 
Avoid attaching a stigma to any individual 
class. Be tactful in grouping, in providing speci 
in giving individual guidance. Arrange situations in which slow 
learners participate along with the others—for instance, sharing, 
singing, playing, folk-dancing, listening, constructing, drawing, 
(as monitors and committee mem- 


ng such expressions as “dumb bun- 


or group in your 
al materials, and 


painting, acting, and serving 
bers, or in drives). Avoid usit 
nies," "dull group,” and "boneheads." Never say, “This group 
can't learn a thing," and “Why try to teach them?" 

nd to insure maximum growth and learning 
ss by starting at his level, selecting mate- 
and that are interesting to him, and 
eaningful. Plan and work without 
t only a sympathetic, patient, and 
p slow learners to make progress. 
e concerns to cut down your effi- 
e best you can with the materials 


Make up your mi 
for each pupil in the cla 
rials that he can handle 
using procedures that are n 
strain or tension. Realize tha 
understanding teacher can hel 
Never allow worries and undu 
ciency asa teacher. Rather, do th 
and time available. 


Have practical an 1 mind that make sense 


d immediate goals ir 
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to slow learners, such as learning how to measure boards needed 
in construction, learning words needed in writing letters to 
friends, learning safety rules to use at home, and making charts 
on directions to follow in caring for plants. Provide for immedi- 
ate use of what is learned so that motivation, retention, and 
ability to make applications will be improved. 

Provide work that each pupil can do successfully, work that is 
on his level of ability and that is interesting and challenging to 


2 Plants 
3Grovel = 


y Snails a 


" Workshop 
ation Workshop 
University of California, Berkeley 


Make charts related to group needs. 


him. Determine interests, hobbies, and any special abilities that 
the slow learner possesses. Relate reading 
to these interests in order 
easy-to-read textbooks, 
will enable the 


and other school work 
to secure higher motivation. Select 
library books, and other materials that 
child to extend his interests. Make experience 
charts based on firsthand experiences and use them to improve 
growth in vocabulary and reading. 

Relate the work to previous experiences the children have had 
so that terms and concepts will be useful to them. Develop spe- 
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e er adm Run elses ee 
à ` . Pla evelop concrete 
5 such as field trips, construction, care of an aquarium 
r other room i ying d . char 
F ieee Kd cà 
pee xperiences. 

F rovide clear and specific directions, demonstrations to clarify 
ponts, and special help as difficulties arise. Plan and carry out 
individual and small-group work especially designed to meet 
individual needs. Provide adequate review because of the shorter 
memory span of slow learners. Be sure that individual work 
sheets are easy to use and based on specific needs. In giving 
directions and making assignments, bring out practical ways in 
which the assigned work will help them at home, in school, and 
in the community. 

In teaching skill subjects, 
and audio-visual materials. Build meanings first 
subsequent practice to the functional use of skills in buyir 
directions for sewing and construc- 
ng signs, 


make use of concrete experiences 
and then relate 
ng, sell- 


ing, making change, finding 
tion, measuring, and so forth. Provide practice in readit 
labels, directions, notices, announcements, experience charts, 
and other materials related to everyday living. In written work, 
give attention to letter-writing, spelling frequently used words, 
such as food to be purchased at the store), 
making labels and cap- 
an immediate applica- 


listing common items ( 
writing directions and announcements, 
tions, and similar experiences that have 


tion to everyday living. 
low learners by first discovering 


or retarded reading rate. Determine if 
such as poor vision, poor hearing, Or 
nsible. When you have satisfied yourself 
that the existing physical deficiencies can be accommodated, de- 
termine each child's ability for reading. This can usually be 
established by going over records of the child's previous school- 
ing, by administering reading readiness tests, diagnostic reading 
tests, and mental ability tests, by analyzing individual case- 
studies, and by observing classroom performa 


You can best teach reading to s 
the cause of their slow 
any physical deficiency, 
lowered vitality, is respo 


nce. After you have 
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discovered each child's personal interests, decide what e 
techniques and materials are appropriate in terms ol sedi 
difficulty and content. The child should never be taught to reac 
from grade-level readers that are beyond his ability, regardless 
of his grade placement. This approach may require a longer 
period before the younger child develops reading readiness, but 
it will be well worth it. Try to discover low-level books with 
high social appeal, and functional reading materials that e 
catch his interest. In reading, as in other subjects, several short 
periods of instruction are more valuable than one long period, 
because the slow learner's attention span is relatively short. It 15 
important for all children that you make careful preparation for 
each lesson; it is doubly important for the slow learner. Auen- 
tion-getting techniques and activities pay great dividends in 
working with the slow learner. Interesting, meaningful, and 
repetitive exercises also help the slow learner. . 
Give attention to gradation and sequence in your instruction. 
Develop vocabulary slowly and Systematically, with frequent re. 
views. Use an appropriate word list to assure the learning ol 
words that are most commonly used in reading and spelling. 
Teach each step in arithmetic meaningfully and completely be- 
fore moving ahead. Be careful to use simple, understandable 
terms in experience charts, | 
and independent work sheets. 
Learn and use 


abels, directions, announcements. 


specialized techniques in skill subjects by con- 
sulting appropriate public 


ations such as those listed at the end 
of this chapter. 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


Once academic work has begun, you will be able to detect 
the mentally retarded child in the regul 


ar classroom quite easily- 
The following ch 


aracteristics are usually indicative: 
1. Shorter attention span. 


2. Limited ability to concentrate. 


10 
10 
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3. Limited ability to transfer learning. 

4. Greater need for stimulation and motivation in learning. 
5. Need for more individual attention and instruction. 

6. Need for concrete experience. 

7. Greater need for praise and commendation. 

8. Inability to work successfully with abstractions. 


It is generally accepted that children are mentally retarded 


who have intelligence quotients of not higher than 75 or 80 as 
determined by an individual intelligence examination admin- 
But information from examina- 


istered by a qualified examiner 
ly of the child's health data, 


tions must be coupled with a stuc 
opinions formed by his teachers, hi 
and other pertinent information. Mental retardation may be 
or a combination of the following factors: 
fore, during, or after birth; heredity: 
glands, brain and/or nervous 
environmental factors. 

dren in your class, you 
and difficult task of 
adjustment 


s previous progress in school, 


caused by any one 
disease and accidents be 
malfunctioning of the endocrine 
system; emotional disturbances; and 
When you have mentally retarded chil 
will be confronted with the challenging 
helping them to make a happy and successful school 
Is of ability. Mentally retarded children 
e and functional instruction in small 
iningful repetitions. This means that 
you must plan each child's day very carefully, giving attention 
to the readiness program, social adjustment skills, playground 
activities, and so forth. You may often have to re-write certain 
materials in order to delete difficult concepts. 
etarded children can eventually memorize 
arithmetic facts, simple experience charts, words from à spelling 
list, and health rules, but it is extremely doubtful that they 


actually learn things that are not closely connected with their 
As previously stated, mentally retarded 
ansferring their learning; they 


at their particular leve 
Should be given concret 
amounts, with many mea 


Some mentally r 


everyday experiences. 
children have great difficulty in tr 
also forget skills that they scem to have learned. Never become 
frustrated over their performance. however. Remember that a 


high degree of patience must be maintained with these children. 
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Mentally retarded children want recognition, self-respect, ea 
cess, and prestige just as other children do. Unless they are n i 
culed, punished, rejected, or ignored, they seldom offer 3 
behavior problems. Mentally retarded children cannot be pushe 
beyond their ability to do school work. 

The following is a list of methods and attitudes you may want 
to consider in working with mentally retarded children. Note 
that these methods and attitudes are also applicable to “normal 
children. It is, however, very important that mentally retarded 
children always be approached in this way because of the likeli- 


hood that they will not receive these considerations in their 
out-of-school environment: 


1. Accept the children for what they are. Do not expect more 
from them than what they can give. 

?. Encourage them. Do not be critical. 

3. Be patient at all times. 

4. Always use positive suggestions; avoid the negative approach. 

5. Encourage the acceptance of the children by the group and 
encourage their companionship with them, 

6. Give the children status; let them 
actions that they are secure. 

7. Look for their abilities as well 

8. Remember that all children 
different. 


«ds and 
know by your words an 


as for their disabilities. 
, — S 
are more alike than they at 


9. Try to be understandin 
parent has ever asked for 
asked to be handicapped. 

10. Be fair but not oversolicitous. 


; : : view. INO 
8 of the parents’ point of view. N 
à handicapped child; no child has eve 


Mentally retarded children in th 


enrolled in regular classes on a part-time basis. Many schools feel 
that the children have a basic right to attend school for at least 
a part of the day so long as their 
welfare of the group and so long as they profit to some degree 
from social contacts and exposure to academic materials. Arrang 
ing a shorter day for these educable children appears preferable 
to eliminating them from school until they are "eligible" for à 


H = 1 en 
e primary grades are olte 


behavior is not inimical to th 
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special class. The principal of the school usually makes such 
arrangements. 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 


The mentally deficient child is variously described in the 
following terms: he has an J. Q. of 50 or below; he is incapable 
of learning subject matter; he may be trained to memorize a few 
words, colors, and numbers, but they will have little practical 
significance to him; he needs a sheltered and closely supervised 
environment during his school years and perhaps for his life- 
time; he has experienced a brain injury or suffers arrested men- 
tal development resulting from conditions before, during, or 
after birth. i 
] You will probably have very few mentally deficient children 
in your classes even over a period of years, because: (1) their inci- 
dence in our population is not more than one in every two 
hundred, (2) parents usually do not send them to school because 
of their obvious immaturity or the advice of physicians or other 
child specialists, (3) some of them are enrolled in special classes 
for mentally deficient children by the time they reach the 
chronological ages of eight or nine. Nevertheless, you may occa- 
sionally meet such children in the classroom, especially in the 
primary grades in rural and small suburban areas. It is for this 
reason that mentally deficient children are briefly discussed here. 

Teachers are sometimes quite confused when a mentally de- 
ficient child is enrolled in their classes. Here they find a child 
Who at six years may be functioning as a three-year-old, for 
example. The teacher may be told that the child has been over- 
protected at home and will quickly adjust, or that he was exam- 
ined by a doctor who said he would “snap out of it.” In working 
with such a child, realize that neither the child nor his parents 
Remember, too, that he must be given 
al in group experiences. 
inion of a doctor, 
alist unless they 


Wished this condition. 
the benefit of the doubt during a fair tri 

Very few parents are willing to accept the op 
psychologist, psychiatrist, or other child speci 
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are given the “right” answer. If one specialist fails to give them 
hope, they often seek others who are “kinder” and more encour- 
aging. For this reason alone, parents sometimes demand that 
their child be given a trial in a group situation. Such a trial for 
a mentally deficient child may help his parents to accept his 
deficiencies and to decide that placement in a special class would 
be more suitable. Remember that parents naturally have great 
hopes for their children. You, as a child's teacher, may be the 
first to recognize his mental deficiency. The final decision, how- 
ever, should be made by a competent expert. 

The mentally deficient child has several observable character- 
istics. He is less mature than his peers. He has difficulty in fol- 
lowing other than very simple directions. He may have the 
tendency to forget the skills he learns from day to day. He is 
unable to follow unless concrete examples are used. He is the 
last in class in most of the activities requiring reading, speaking. 
and writing. He has little ability for abstract thinking; his abil- 
ity to transfer learnings i 


s small. The older the mentally de- 
ficient child is, the more 


obvious these characteristics will be. 
On the positive side of the ledger, you will find the mentally 
deficient child eager to please you in any way he can—if he has 
not been discouraged too many times previously. In the lower 
primary grades, he may even become the cl 
will be most happy in work requiring physical and social activ- 
ity. He will be most unhappy in activities requiring an attention 
span of more than a few minutes, Some mental deficients are 
capable of memorizing a few words ( 
"reading") or simple arithme 
dren have learned to write 
form a few other 


room "pet," He 


which parents may call 
tic facts. Mentally deficient chil- 
numbers and their names, or to pet 
very simple Writing exercises, after weeks. 
months, and perhaps years of individual attention. However: 
their progress is usually so slow and the value of the skill so 
slight that some school systems have decided not to make their 
instruction the responsibility of the classroom teacher. 

If you do happen to work Witha mentally deficient child, here 
are a few suggestions: (1) try to keep him happy, (2) pace the 
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work and activities up to his fullest abilities, (3) arrange for him 
to experience success in some activity, (4) be kind but objective 
with his parents. Preface your remarks to parents with such a 
phrase as, At this time, your child is. . . ." 

The very young mentally deficient child in the kindergarten 
or first grade requires a full course of training in proper ways 
to eat, dress, keep tidy, go to the toilet, and behave with good 
manners. Encourage him to watch and listen attentively to you 
When you are instructing him. It may be necessary to repeat the 
training over and over again. He will learn most readily through 
à habituated pattern; a routine on a regular schedule is essential. 
He learns better when you show and tell him than when you 
simply tell him something and expect him to perform it auto 
matically. Make the tasks simple but let him know that you 
expect him to complete them. Have patience: do not make him 
overdependent by doing too many things for him. Make each 
activity a game, if possible. Encourage him to want to do things. 
Finally, praise him at every possible opportunity, either verbally 
or through a gesture. 

"The child of seven or eight and older will not profit from book 
work. The best of the mental deficients are seldom ready to 
learn to read until they are about twelve years of age; hence the 
program in reading and related subjects up to that age must be 
readiness work. Such a program will require ingenious methods 
on your part, particularly as the social age of the child increases. 
You may have to develop his reading readiness by having him 
look at pictures, listen to others, go on tours, use audio and 
Visual aids, learn proper handling of reading materials, and en- 
gage in conversational periods. Arithmetic readiness may be 
taught through games in which sizes are compared visually, 
orally, or kinesthetically, or which require the use of numbers, 
counting, and naming. Writing readiness will not be achieved 


until the child has developed fair muscular coordination and 


has accepted a reason that makes writing seem important; manu- 
al de- 


Script writing should probably be the goal. Few ment 


ficients at thirteen or fourteen will ever be able to achieve more, 
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academically, than the average first-grader. But wie e 
simple social courtesies and socially acceptable behavior Dy 
time they reach their teens. . " 

As soon as mentally deficient children are able to handle too i 
and materials safely, encourage them to work with crayons, a 
paints, chalk-drawing, ceramics, clay-modeling, sandbox work, 
woodwork, weaving, knitting, domestic arts, and other crafts. 
The program for the mentally deficient child should help pes 
to: (1) take care of his needs and himself, (2) get along with 15 
playmates and classmates, and (3) use tools and skills up to n 
ability. These objectives can best be achieved in an environ- 
ment in which the child is happy, relaxed, and cheerful. 


CHILDREN WITH SPEECH DEFECTS: 


A ; : Su Means ie 
Children whose Speech is so different that it brings unde 


. E " 1 ca- 
attention from classmates, or impedes normal oral communica 


tion, can be said to be defective, The 


t speech is 
range of normal speech i 
great. Children who have drawls, di 


alects, or twangs are not 
ordinarily considered to be in need of Speech therapy. A good 
teacher will usually aim at speech standards that she herself can 
demonstrate through. good speech and language usage, atte 
through speech-improvement jingles, rhymes, creative dramatics, 
and other techniques. This section doe: 


itself with 

es not concern itself s 

i ; : 19 “ith 
ordinary speech Improvement, important as that is, but wi 


actual speech disorders or defects, 
The ability to Speak cle 


ina a child's 
arly may very well determine a chile 
success in his entire lan 


Suage-arts program. It can adversely 
ading, spelling, writing, and speaking: 
which in turn can influence the child's whole personality. Poot 
speech may be accompanied by soci 


P "AU 
al maladjustment, truancy 
lethargy, an inferiority feeling, and other antisocial character 
tics. Since the school envir 


3 s ene 
ronment, particularly in the eleme 

r H :crenine. 
Rost part of talking and listening: 


affect his Progress in re 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Veroni 


p f SG. 
ca Dickey, Speech Correctionist, Oak! 
Public Schools, for contributions 


to this section. 
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it is very important that speech defects in children be remedied 
as soon as possible. 

About five or six out of each hundred elementary-school chil- 
dren have speech defects. The incidence, of course, is greater in 
the first four or five years of school. Actual speech re-education 
should be administered by a competently trained speech correc- 


Oakland 


1 2 re- tion. 
Appropriate games, books, and toys help stimulate speech re-educa 


r d “per heir 
tionist, and many school systems have such experts on uni 
Staffs. Always consult them before you attempt any corre » i 

rapi I 
Yourself. Schools that do not have speech therapists ym 
arrange for classroom teachers to become familiar with cor 
tive techniques. A n 
isorders are gr in three main cate- 
The major speech disorders are grouped in : udi 
gories. Most speech disorders (about 80 per cent) ar 28 
x 1 ry i N 
as articulatory defects. This category includes aoe (s, > * " 
; : E. 5 tile 
j ituti ed for red, fan for than, w 
zh, ch, j sounds), substitutions (w ge e ng 
; ite f ik E rilly for 
for little, sabe for save, lite for like, etc.), additions (Brilly 
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Billy), and slurring. The next most frequent speech disorder is 
stuttering (about 18 per cent). Terms such as stammering, hesi- 
tation, and blocking mean nearly the same thing, but they may 
be used to indicate different degrees of intensity. The next most 
important category includes special cases (one or two per hun: 
dred children) such as cleft palate, harelip, cerebral palsy, and 
aphasia. Untrained teachers should probably not try to work 
with this small group unless they are closely euided by speech 
specialists. a 

You will find it helpful to become familiar with the following 
list of consonant sounds that are considered typical for the given 
ages. Even here there are many exceptions, however. 


Sounds p, b, m, w, and h are usually learned by 314 years of age- 

Sounds d, t, n, k, g. ng, and y are usually learned by 414 years ol 
age. 

Sound f is usually learned by 514 years of age. : 

Sounds v, th (then), zh, sh, and 1 are usually learned by 615 years 
of age. . 

Sounds z, s, r, th (thin), and wh are usually learned by 715 years 
of age. 

It is evident that a speech defect m 


ay not be a defect at à 
at certain ages, whereas 


at other times it may be so considered. 
Speech defects are the results of: (1) the total environment ol 
the child and his place in it, (2) growth interferences, such 25 
illnesses, accidents, disease, hearing loss, traumatic experiences: 
and periods of insecurity, 
child's speech progress, ( 
lowed by the child. - 
You can best help the speech-disordered child by placing 
emphasis on: (1) getting him to relax physically and mentally 
while he speaks, (2) correcting indistinct, muffled, garbled, 01 


j š . im : ivate 
careless speech by using rhymes and Jingles that will motiva 
him to use his voice mechanism ( 


breathing), and (3) 


: "us af the 

(3) adult misunderstanding of J 
: els fol- 

4) heredity, and (5) speech models fc 


: ws, and 
lips, mouth, tongue, jaws. a j 
z s n itch 
developing voice quality, volume, and pite 


that are not harsh, too loud, unnatural, or monotonous. 
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Peony ae two tia types of stutterers in the ele- 
PA ia ica z 1e young child up to six or seven may think 
ied eias Ni 1 ſind the words he wishes to use. He is 
Bronte ^s "s epo speech development and language 
Poli pers ie 1 adde is said to be a primary stutterer. This 
8 d not considered serious and will usually 
bes parie : is i — is not directed to it. Wise parents 

s treat primary stuttering casually. 
grades, or if 


If pri ry 5 i i i 
primary stuttering persists into the upper 
fair warning 


stutterine beoi : 
i 1 begins in the upper grades, you have a 

lat hi : [ i 
8 the child may have a speech defect that should be given 
atte ee : 

— This is called secondary stuttering. 

econdary stuttering i i 
E erine may be detec ying - 

es y g may be letected by the following symp 


Riesig of initial or accented sounds, such as "I-II will," 

Bub did," or “I remem-mem-mem-member." 

Pa rie blocking on certain sounds, with evident physical 

jerki dn SUKA RS ul contortions, jerking of hands, turning Or 

Jerking of head, stamping of feet, or rolling of eyeballs. 

" bie Consistent refusal to respond, with no outward evidence of 
be indicative of a "silent. stammerer' 

ered defiant and stubborn. 

and fear: 

r "I don't 


Whoris das behavior may c 
s sometimes erroneously consid 
5x LA wenn hesitation, which may indicate confusion 
Nee stent use of such excuses as, I'm not prepared, 0 
little or no 


5. Hurried, breathless. disjointed speech with 


rhythm, 

I : ` s " F ; 
i Keep the following suggestions in mind as you work with 
c . £ BE 

uldren who stutter: 
is more than sound correction; it is con- 
Emotional maladjustments must 
s is to be made. Situations chat 


„ correction 
bë se the child as a person. 
Seam “ attention if real progres : jacon : 

ension and nervousness must be avoided. Genuine friendli- 
CS and respect for each child are basic parts of therapy. Do every 
thing possible to lessen tension, build confidence, promote relaxa- 


ti z ht 5 : P 
on, and develop feelings of security and belonging. 
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2. Give the child assurance that he will be called on only when 
he volunteers and that he will always be given sufficient time e 
make his contributions. Other children in the classroom should ^ 
will cooperate willingly, and will appreciate progress of the pep 

8. Asa general rule, let the child finish what he begins to po 
even though he blocks. If you interrupt him and Somple the 
sentence, you may add to his feeling of failure, insecurity, and frus- 
tration. 


4. Be sure not to put the child in competitive situations, which 
inevitably increase tension. 


5. Meet the child's growth in speech control by providing op- 


portunities for him to use newly developed skills in class. Be sure 


to use the techniques suggested by the speech correction teacher. 


6. Never label the pupil as a stutterer. 
term if possible. 


7. Get to know the pupil personally. This can be done by visit- 
ing with him when he is alone before or after school or during lunch 
hours and recesses. Use his interests to 


8. Help the pupil to create a pa 

9. Plan conferences w 
99 per cent of stutterin 
twist, experience, Stress, 
present environment. Pa 
source of the trouble. 

10. Consult the s 
specialist, try to find 


It is wise to avoid the 


attract his interest in you. 
uttern of success, 

ith the parents if possible. Remember that 
8 is said to be caused by some emotional 
or strain somewhere in the child's past or 
arents may give you help in discovering the 


peech correctionist in your school. If there is no 
lone in a nearby school, hospital, or college. 


HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN ? 


Approximately 5 per cent of any school population is known 
to be hard of hearing. The degree of hearing loss may be 
slight, moderate, or severe. In 


any event, most of these children 
will be enrolled in regular 


0 classes. Since a hearing loss is a physi- 
cal disability, the school nurse should be consulted for the 


* Acknowledgment is made to Helen S. Potter, Teacher of Lip-Reading, Oak- 
land Public Schools, for contributions to this section. 
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Many times you will be the first to observe that a child is hard 
of hearing; be sure to advise the school nurse, principal, and 


parent immediately. 
A child may be hard of hearing when he reveals one or more 


of the following symptoms: 


1. A listless, weary, or frowning expression. 

2. Frequent requests for repetition of words and instructions. 
3. Constant “What?” “Huh?” “What did you say?” or similar 
phrases. 

Mispronunciation of words. 

5. Turning one ear toward the teacher. 

6. Giving an answer unrelated to a direct question. 

" 

7 

8 


= 


Inattention; voice or speech peculiarities. 
Continued failures in school grades. 
9. Ear aches; head noises; discharging ears. 
10. Failure to respond when questioned. 
11. Watching the teacher's lips rather than the eyes. 
19. Frequent colds. 
13. Mouth breathing. 
14. Undue fatigue during reading, listening, 
15. Withdrawal from group activities. 
16. Irritability. 
17. Misbehavior as an attentiol 
mptoms: 
high-pitched, dull, w 


or spelling exercises. 


getting device. 
18. Speech s 
(a) Voice: 
(b) Sound substitutions: t for k, 
(c) Omission of endings and other sounc 


consonants. 
(d) Careless production of sounds: l, r, k, b th, sh, ch, P. fr 


U, S, etc. 


eak, or loud. 
s for z, k for sk, ts for s, etc. 
Is: ing, ed, vowels, 


VLol- hearing children are usually 


Moderately and seriously harc 
Most hard- 


given lip-reading instruction by trained. specialists. 
of-hearing children will try to read lips automatically: special 
training, of course, helps these children to learn the art more 
efficiently and adeptly. Research has indicated that the art of 
lip-reading is not highly correlated with intelligence. 
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You can give the hard-of-hearing child maximum help in the 
classroom if you will: 


Stress and practice clear enunciation. 
Speak in a natural tone. 
3. Avoid overly exaggerated lip movements. 
4- Keep hands away from your face when talking. . 
5. Make sure the child can see your face when conversation is 
going on. 


10 


pre 
E 


Oakland 
Become familiar 


with the Operation of property Kec is ing aids 
for hard-of-hearing children, f$ erh) prescribed. hearing 


6. Get the child's atten 
gesturing to him w 


7. Encourage c ate i iviti 
ate in class activities. 
8. Watch for signs i i 


eye, touching, or inconspicuously 
spoken to. 
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14. Face the li i 
E ight when speak E avi ild’ 
; g aking and hav ack 
the light. I g e the child's back to 
15. se as manv vi ‘ H 
: E as many visual aids as possible. 
16. Make assi i i i 
n ake assignments, instructions, and dir cti as explici 
9 i a ections as explicit as 
17. A i i ; 
es s low the child a preferred seat near you; if you move about 
e o give the child “roving seat" permission. 
T ooperate with specialists assigned—e.g.. teacher of lip-read- 
1g, nurse, doctor. 
19. Be carel i 
a) Be careful not to talk and write 
time, 
20. "aref i i 
à; Be careful not to move about while speaking. 
21. rS MEM : 8 81 i 
5 Use similar words in sentences so that a clue is given to their 
anings through context. 
89, Encoms : 
Encourage and supervise the recommenc 


at the chalkboard at the same 


led use of hearing 


aids. Tres 
Treat them as you do eyeglasses. 


smate to help the child during study and recita- 


DEAF CHILDREN 

m em aea children will probably be enrolled in special classes 
" evel i — to offer them the ning they need 
litem . gpesch and language. However, more and more deaf 
Bn ur. ate being placed in the regular school. Some pran 
Tee a day classes for the deaf arts of he 
Tear me If that is true in your school, you may have the privi- 
ge of working with the child for short periods and observing 
edugati on the playground, during physical 
ation, and during rhythm activites. Other deaf children 


ning and background, be enrolled 
such children are 


lementary schools 


special trait 


in separate p 


him i 
m 88 
1n assembly programs, 


bo tum of previous trai Dac 

ordina dk classes over a longer period of time: 

and sies y found in the upper grades of the € 

For y occasionally in the lower grades. o. - 
appe n practical purposes. the deal child is na 

arance from hearing children. It is not necessarily t i 

You can detect a deaf child just by ! at his face. Deaf 


childr H 
dren may be mute, but they are not he sense of 


erent in 
rue that 
ooking 
“dumb” in t 
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lacking mental ability. Research indicates that the mental abil- 
ities in any random sampling of deaf children are similar to a 
comparable sampling of hearing children. The deaf have no 
“extra” sense, but obviously they develop their visual abilities 
to a greater degree than normal, since they must "see to hear.” 
Deaf children have normal interests and are intrigued by the 
same visual appeals as are hearing children. They are able to 
participate in group experiences with hearing children. These 
and other characteristics of the deaf child must be understood 
if you are to give him a “fair break" in the regular classroom. 
One of the first differences you will note in the deaf child is 


his inability to speak normally. If he is able to speak at all, you 
must get used to his voice, w 


hich is usually flat and monotonous. 
Make an effort to get the cl 


855 to accept the deaf child by explain- 
ing his inability to speak well or not at all. 


Hearing children have been known to strike a deaf child to 
get him to talk or to get his attention. Point out that his atten- 
tion can be easily attracted by tapping one's foot on the floor, 


motioning in his line of vision, or touching him; the latter two 
are preferable to the former. 


If and when a deaf child vo 
to be rude because of his physic 
he is trying to express himself the best he can. 

A deaf child will make the greatest progr 
art of lip-reading if you speak in 
reason to shout, since the dea 
torts the mouth, lips, and othe 
and prevents the child from 
shouting or loud speaking may 
sion, which in turn is inevit 


lunteers to speak, he may appear 
al effort to get attention. Actually, 


in learning the 
a normal voice. There is no 
f child cannot hear. Shouting dis- 
Y parts of the speaking mechanism 
reading your lips. Furthermore; 
lead you to develop nervous ten- 
: ably reflected by the other pupils in 
the class. According to research, lip-reading ability has very little 
correlation with intelligence. Most individuals can learn to read 
lips if they must; some do it better than others. Some children 
rs. Excellent lip-re 
middle, and high ability 


1.Q. and predict his lip-re 


aders are found in low: 
Sroups. You cannot look at a child's 
ading adeptness, 
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Of course, when you are working with a deaf child you cannot 
take the place of a teacher of the deaf who has had special train- 
ing. You can, however, become acquainted with specialists in the 
school system or consult the professional library for publications 
on the education of the deaf. You can learn many helpful tech- 
niques from experience, reading, and from trained teachers of 


S 


Oakland 


Deaf children should participate with hearing children in many activities. 
he deaf children in this picture are the boy and girl sitting across from 
each other at the extreme left of the table.) 


the deaf; this is particularly true in developing an awareness of 
Certain sounds and words in our language, and in devising kines- 
thetic approaches for teaching these sounds and words. (See 
references at end of chapter.) 

You will also want to learn many pertinent facts about each 
child’s family and background. Such information is especially 
important in working with the deaf child. The desire of the 
Parents for the child to be as "normal" as the hearing child is 
Steat. Parents can help to develop speech and language at home. 
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Although the hearing child learns through auditory means a 
ing all his waking hours, the deaf child must have help outside 
school and in school each day in order to progress satisfactorily. 

Take extra pains to brief the deaf child on what may happen 
in the classroom during certain activities; otherwise he may be- 
come confused. For example, he should know what will happen 
during folk dancing, music appreciation, and clapping games. 
Encourage him to participate on the playground during recesses, 
before and after school, and during the lunch hour. He can learn 
rhythms and folk dancing along with hearing children through 
the media of bone conduction and imitation. Game rules should 


be carefully explained before the game 


and during the activity, 
if necessary. 


VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN * 


Visually handicapped children may 
with corrected defects who need c 
who require special sight-saving 
require special tactual training. 
to those who need care and 


to those requiring sight-saving provisions. Special tactual train- 
ing, which must be given by 


Special teachers, is not considered. 
You can help identify ch 


such Symptoms as w: 


be classified as (1) those 
are and protection, (2) those 
provisions, and (3) those who 
In this section attention is given 
protection in using their eyes, and 


ildren with poor vision by noting 
atering of the eyes, 
or red eyelids, crusts on lids and lashes, sties, and frequent com- 
plaints of headaches, di; iness, or nausea, Also, try to note be 


havioral indications of visual difficulties. Pupils with visual 
defects frequently do the following: 


bloodshot eyes, swollen 


1. Attempt to brush away 
children, blink frequently when reading, and ‘ 
when reading or looking at distant objects. 

2. Become inattentive during 


8 reading and other activities that 
require fine visual discrimination, 


a blur, rub their eyes more than normal 


screw up" their face 


5 Acknowledgment is made 


to Frederick 
servation, Oakland P 


sie a M. Bertram, Teacher of Sight Con 
ublic Schools, foi con 


tributions to this section. 
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Riese nece ae se - hold themselves in a tense 
interd ec baise mi * aue squint or thrust their bodies 
i : g^ EIU o ec ts. 
t Sometimes have fits ol temper during reading or close work. 
2 8 or cover one eye and tilt head when reading. 
tomplain of dizziness, pain in eyes, nausea, or blurring. 


FF p ees will be helpful in meeting the 
Fannie i an 5 
SS = o ge e a e d 
shades, elimination pepe 1 mik leet 
A eede and soti B ane anes " vs, sel 0 dict ight 
Nen ante eo S ating arrangements that avoid hav ing pupils 
Melting 3 Allow the children to change their seats when 
1j E ne [aem are poor. Urge the same care and attention 
hai well ky 'ome. Be sure that there is nothing in the room 
Ms add to the latigue that is invariably caused by impaired 
Nee alla work that inva]ves exacting visual tasks for 
lar une ^ M periods of time. Provide rest periods at regu- 
all ANLE so that tension and eye strain will be avoided. Urge 
feairt der to utilize regular rest periods as a part of good 
E id study habits. Encourage good habits of bodily 
Posture, 
See ucro to use by partially sighted pupils are matte- 
visual eli T m heavily lined paper: heavy, dark pencils; 
cream: We — s with sharp contrast, such as black on white or 
Di y = erdt work prepared on typewriters with Magna- 
tthe imer-sized type: large, heavily outlined maps: special 
s in 18- or 24-point, heavily leaded type: enlarged mate- 


selected pictures and other 


rials: : 
and outlines; enlarged tests: 
t are 


visual , 

Ra Materials; compilation ol enlarged word lists tha 
senti : " : 5 

al to the completion of assignments: sturdy reading stands 
will hold books and other 


With à z 
about a 60-degree slant that 
in reading materials 


readi 
adino T 
g materials; and non-glossy paper 


Wher 

never x : 
€ver possible. These pupils are some 
learning by listening. 


typi times taught “touch” 
Ine 8 3 4 
Ping, and techniques ol Manuscript 


Writi "m 
hg is often encouraged. 
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Avoid the use of material with fine type, go 2s ts 
blurred letters, as is sometimes seen in prepared inim Lr 
tailed and minute outline maps; squared graph paper: ig res 
art work; the use of microscopes; drafting and svog: s 
adjustments in curriculum and programming wherever pos 


dc = 


nor 


coat ARITHMETIC 


Oakland 


to partially sighted children 


Some of the Supplies that should be available en 
ype, large outline maps, non-glossy writing papel 


are books with large t 
soft black-lead pencils. 


Enlist the help of the Sight-saving teacher, eye doctor, nurse, 


and parents. Consult texts and journals on the education of the 
partially sighted pupil. But remember that visual difficulties may 
be aggravated by Poor counsel, techniques, and approaches. Be- 
cause of your position in the partially sighted child's life, you 
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BLIND CHILDREN 


Blind children usually attend special classes or schools, be- 
cause the techniques for reading and writing are very different 
from those used by normally seeing or partially sighted children. 
However, there is an increasing trend toward placing blind 
pupils with seeing pupils for certain periods of the day. This 
15 done during periods when blindness is not necessarily a handi- 
Cap, such as story-telling, radio listening, and assembly programs. 
Some blind children, through special-class training, have ac- 
quired enough proficiency in Braille writing and reading to 
participate in nearly all the academic and non-academic work 
periods, More and more senior-high-school, and in some cases 
Junior-high-school, blind pupils are participating in regular 
classroom activities on a part-time basis. Blind children can 
Usually attend nursery and kindergarten classes without any diffi- 
culties, provided necessary help and attention are given by the 
teacher, 

Blindness can be either partial or complete. According to the 
laws of many states, persons having visual acuity of 20/200 or 
less after correction and in the better eye are considered to be 
blind. With visual acuity of 20/200 or less after correction it is 
engl] impossible to use, or learn to use, conventional reading 
materials used by seeing children. It is possible for some blind 
Persons to differentiate between light and dark and even to note 
Outlines of objects and streets. 

Obviously, blindness restricts a child's range an 
PXperiences as wel] as his ability to get about. The congenita 
lind person must be told about many of the things a seeing 
kia for granted eg grass sky, sip cipem 
" abies, food, and colors. However, the 2: E 
p, eee and "see" many of the things em him ^ lup: 
je Nesthetic approach—that is, by feeling and touching 
Jects. In reading, he must use Braille methods. 


he mental attitude of a blind person will dep! | 
degree of blindness, (2) 


d variety of 
ally 


end on various 


ac E: . . " 
tors, the most important being: (1) 
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time of onset of blindness, (3) cause of blindness, and (4) prog- 
nosis for seeing at some future time. — 
Blind children need to be given encouragement and as: ia 
ance because of existing attitudes toward the blind, — or 
(1) The belief that the blind are liabilities and wards of soci mid 
rather than members. (2) The tendency to label the blind ino : 
fashion or another, depending on the experiences of the 5 
individual with the blind; to one person the blind may 85 
ungracious persons, to another they may be beggars, pero 
may regard them as persons with remarkable memories. (3) / 
` over-solicitous attitude toward the blind, accompanied by a 
feeling of superiority. . 
The advantages of having young blind children enrolled m 
pre-school (nursery or kindergarten) classes are many. cei 
tive attitudes can be formed, the seeing as well as the blind cap 
learn to get along with each other, and regular habits of sien 
can be established. After such training, the blind children’s new 
experiences with seeing individuals will not be so disturbing. 
If you are to work with a blind child, you must have the close 
cooperation of parents, eye doctor, special-class teacher, and any 
others who are influential in guiding the child. You will not be 
expected to be a teacher of the blind; however, it is not unread 
sonable for the school administration to ask you to accept a blind 
child in your class if he is closely guided by a teacher of the 


blind or if he can benefit from non-Braille activities in th 
“seeing” classroom. 


Certain adjustments, such 
helpers, will not only help tl 
children to understand the 
ests, urges, and person 

The following are 


' ; ision of 
as location of seat and provision 

8 ^ a 1 18 
1e blind child, but will help seeing 


attributes and similarities of inter- 
alities of blind children. R 
general suggestions that you may use 1 
working with a blind child in the classroom: 

1. The same over- 


8 d 
all Objectives and stand 5 


if you remember that the blind c 


ards may be establis} 2 
14 45 A (ror 

hild differs in only one way Iro 
the seeing child—blindness, 
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a. . Ihe seeing pupils should probably be prepared [or the intro- 
duction of a blind child to the group. No elaborate explanation 
need be made, especially with young groups. Questions should be 
permitted and answered briefly and directly. 

3. The blind child should be adequately oriented to the physical 
layout of the classroom. This will not take long and will allay both 
his fears and yours. : i 

4- The blind child should be given his assignments orally; they 
shonli be written for him if they are to be taken home. If the child 
is receiving Braille instruction or knows Braille, he should have the 
Opportunity of writing this on his Braille slate. Close cooperation 


with the special teacher is necessary! 
S. ami blind child has become a part of the regular group, 
mbi on ws duties. He can be relied upon to carry out his 
officer : i oggi not unusual for the blind child to be a class 
hen is i ll (il he knows the physical layout of the school). 
1elper. 

I arange lor seeing children to be readers on a voluntary 

seeing child will feel it a compliment; first, because it is a good 
In some instances, the 
ulation, com- 


basis. 


deed; and s 3 

it ; and secondly, because he is needed. 
ind child c : k a A 
a child can help the reader in connection with artic 
rehensi 3 

Prehension, and pronunciation. 


T 7- The blind child should be 
aS poss] y 2 " " 
Possible. His sell-confidence should be built up by success, praise, 


exposed to as many real succes: 


and commendation. 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

in public sc 2 enrolled in the regular classrooms 
ho ph wi he hools. This practice is in keeping with the belief ie 
weli To handicapped child who can get along rensat biy 
When ould be segregated from the unimpaired 2r omnet 
4 aM ols work with a handicapped child, you are working w e 
ity, m has, in addition to his handicap. feelings. me se - 
Unis. * ems, and aspirations that are not very |y icm pane 
io ie the unimpaired. Fach child should learn that ne must 

i: dest he can in a population that includes many kinds of 
People—both handicapped and unhandicapped. The basic train- 


Mae wt y 
lost crippled children are 
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ing that the handicapped child gets in mingling with other chil- 
dren will hold him in good stead when he reaches maturity and 
is expected to sustain himself. Children who have severe afflic- 
tions, and who need special attention or a protected school en- 
vironment, should be enrolled in special classes or special schools 


A plastic splint for the wrist and 
children control extranei 


forearm helps certain cerebral-palsied 
ous movements when writing 


for ri = chi pi E 
hs —— where proper facilities are available. 
ner s r i 
i e such acilities are not available, crippled children are 
enrolled in regular classes in accordance w 


ith school policies- 
Hence, most schools have sey : 


Theres i eral crippled children enrolled. 
e are many different types of crippled children, ranging 


from the child with braces or crutches, to wheelchair cases, and 
amputees of one sort or another. Other types include children 


with hidden or inc 12 : 5 
inconspicuous physical disabilities, such as à 
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cardiac iti : 
ie bui muri any a Jahr. epilepsy. arrested tuberculosis, 
ganas . — ou should know about these children. You 
5 — eie them from the school nurse, per- 
5 pe 5i records, or parents. 
crippled ker of special consideration that you will accord a 
ild depends on his physical condition. First, let us 


Oakland 


Shecial furni 
j furniture helps crippled children learn special skills, such as oper 


atir 
1g the electric typewriter. 
discu * 
SS a . : 8 2 8 
handi aids that will help you in working with an obviously 
. PIA, child. 
1e fir: " 
feto, first tendency of some people w 
others is to become overly sympathetic; 
bar TF try to overlook the handicap. N 
U r " r B . "od 
effect; ch to help the feelings of the crippled individual. A more 
tiv ; E : ] 
€ attitude involves several basic points: (1) Try to de- 
give help as needed, yet encourage 


hen they see a crippled 
on the other hand, 
either extreme will 


ve 
OD a realiai 
P a realistic approach: 
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the crippled child to carry out whatever activities He ie 
Avoid oversentimentality; neither the child nor his parents ia 
appreciate it. (3) Be considerate, but avoid gon m «d 
(4) Try to foster independence on the part of the loe .Ap an 
cal handicap involves both the disability and the will to o ^ 
come it. (5) Avoid discussing the child with other parents, an 


Oakland 


Educational toys and tools th 
capped children are large 
braces, reading stands, 


al may be 
dominoe. 
card holde 


a ; i- 
used to help orthopedically hagar 
S, card games, flannel board, splints an 
rs, blocks, puzzles. 


never make invidious comparisons. (6) 


personal worth on the part of the 
assets than liabilities 
manner. ( 


that w 


URL: 
Encourage a feeling O 
: — ; lé 
child. Children have mor 


concentrate on the 
7) Be resourceful, You c 


ill enable the crippled child t 


assets in a realistic 
an make many modifications 
o take part in group activities. 
Most obviously crippled children are, or have been, unde! 
good medical direction. Many of them may be participating 
regularly in physical and occupational therapy or some othe 
form of treatment. Adults who are working with crippled chil 
dren outside the classroom, such as the nurse, therapist, ortho- 
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pedist, parent, psychiatrist, and pediatrician, are ina position to 
provide you with helpful information. 

The child who is crippled must be made as physically com- 
fortable as possible if a rich learning environment is to be 
provided for him. Special consideration should be given to his 
seating arrangements in the classroom. A handicapped child 
should not be conspicuously placed in the classroom, nor should 


UNITE w= 


Oakland 


Orthopedicalty handicapped children can develop better hand dexterity by 
“SINE typewriters, jigsaw puzzles, sponge blocks, peg boards. 
he be seated in such a way that his disabilities make it impossible 
lor him to see the chalkboard, to participate ii 
to work with fellow pupils who can give him assistance. . 
Study the crippled child's records, giving attention to medical 
data, mental ability, and results of achievement tests before and 
after the crippling. Determine what the child can and cannot do, 
how well he can communicate in speech, reading, and typing 
(if Necessary), how much help he needs, and how he can help 
himself in such activities as eating, using pencils, crayons, and 
Scissors, and handling books and paper. Find out why a crippled 


1 group work, or 
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child cannot do certain things. Decide whether his difficulties 
are attributable to an actual physical handicap or to lack yi 
motivation, below-average mentality, lack of opportunities, lack 
of home cooperation, or a defeatist attitude. . d 
Keep in mind that a series of successes by the crippled chi 
will do wonders in helping him succeed at new tasks. If they 
are motivated properly, many crippled children will do as well 
or better academically than unimpaired children, because they 
cannot engage in activities requiring physic 


al prowess and will 
spend relatively more time in quiet activities closely related to 
school work. Many crippled children improve physically with 
maturation and medical treatment: this is particularly true for 
post-polio cases. 

You will also want to make a close study of children who have 
inconspicuous disabilities (such as cardiac condition, hemo- 
philia, or arrested tuberculosis). People who work with such 
children sometimes fail to observe important cautions, simply 
because the children "look" perfectly fit. If you have this tend- 
ency, a consultation with the directing doctor, 
tion of further knowledge of the subject through reading, may 
help to increase your awareness. As with the 
child, the inconspicuousl 
pered but should 
physical ability. 


plus the acquist- 
obviously crippled 


Y crippled child should not be pam- 
develop as normally as possible up to his 


SOCIALLY MALADJUS 


ED CHILDREN 


Most authorities agree that social maladjustment in childrer 
is indicated by: (1) truancy, (2) incorrigibility, (3) delinquency: 
(4) serious problems of behavior, and (5) emotional disturbances. 


In terms of education, it implies a lack of adjustment to the 
school routine and environment, with resulting antisocial be- 
havior. 

Experts disagree on the exten 
in schools. Some hav 


of the school populat 


€ " sent 
t of social maladjustment presen 
h > : cent 
€ reported that from one to ten per cen 


ion are socially maladjusted to the degree 


n 3 EN 
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tat school personnel are concerned wi them; Some sui 
mbi te dd 7 05 sin schools indicate that boys are more 
The fll i ia pi ia than girls. 
social se dam ane i . 
by amis andl atred Lo pnship bewilderment caused 
inconsistency in ‘ lisci x 2 adults, lack of parental affection, 
failure, -—À or ime, neighborhood conditions, school 
aies in baiio ol socio-economic class frustrations, differ- 
outlets Peer, ocius beaches, — recreation 
1 3 al retardation, and lack of supervision during sum- 
ations. 
Ne: : 5 to help identify maladjusted children 
8 —— a Fe program as well as a program de- 
and unter 5 maladjustments after the symptoms 
believe Ta 5 ip heen discovered. Some authorities 
el “i d c e of social maladjustment can be dis- 
ihe er ^i D age a six to eight years, and less severe. cases by 
can be 8 a “tan 1t 1s believed that social maladjustment 
The f i ered yefore the child leaves elementary school. 

aijai dll, ur Lea i 5 socially 
Wien e 5 cumu m older records that have 1n- 
epos pes iin 1 and mental status, and educational progress 
Berne one tests; sociograms or friendship scales; inci- 
este a observations; individuals from child-study 
clinics: m 8: oe guidance specialists; psychological 
about E 4 e hygiene departments; "like and dislike games 
the row Me ees television, movies, and radio programs; 
lowe tum wis ves game, in which the children are asked what 
them; se d things they would want if they could have 
cönferéice de want to be papers: and informal talks and 
Missive 2 » ith parents. The last four activities should be per- 
f'eitsima] "à suggestive only: never force a child to express his 

eelings. Word your directions to him so that he can 
e idea without losing face. Remem- 
position for detecting social mal- 


Sracious j 

E lously accept or reject th 

ati that you are in the key 
Justment. 
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When you feel confident of the existence of social maladjust- 
ment, it is time to make an initial referral to guidance workers. 
The referral is brought to the attention of the principal, who in 
turn usually refers the case to expertly trained personnel if they 


are available. Outstanding cases will probably be guided by the 


experts, although you may become responsible for carrying out 
any rehabilitative program. 

Unfortunately, many socially maladjusted children are treated 
only for their overt actions. For example, a child who is playing 
truant may be literally forced to attend classes when deeper in- 
sight into the problem might reveal that simple class adjust- 
ments would bring about willing and regular attendance; or an 
incorrigible child with an “intolerable personality” may be pun- 


ished in such a way that his condition is aggravated; or a de- 
linquent may be treated as a crimin 


al who does not deserve a 
second chance. 


In any discussion of social maladjustment, we must exercise 
certain cautions. In a Sense, adjustment means conformity. The 
range of conformity may vary greatly, depending upon the 
general behavior pattern prevailing, sex, family or cultural back- 
ground, conditions in the home, conditions in the community, 
and health status, Research indicates that at one time teachers 
regarded misbehavior such as disobedience, cheating, lack of 
orderliness, impudence, and rudeness . 
shyness, sullenness, fearfulness, meekness, and other recessive 
personality characteristics, In your student teaching, you will 


want to be aware of all abnormal behavior and to take steps to 
ome who give indicatio 

There is no 
individual and 
date future 


as much more serious than 


qo TCR al- 
"S of being socially m 


panacea for social maladjustment, Plans must be 
flexible so that they can be altered to accommo- 


circumstances and Situations that may arise. Any 
program of rehabilitation 0 


: T prevention must be thought of as 
an a / t 1 ME ie st 
and not as an end in itself; it mus 


adjust himself to an acceptable range 
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Here are several suggestions that will help you: (1) be alert to 
signs of maladjustment; (2) be fair and objective: (3) try to make 
the classroom a happy, interesting, and secure environment for 
the child; (4) seek the guidance of specialists and cooperate in 
every way possible; (5) try to prevent social maladjustment as 
well as help ameliorate it: (6) develop a close liaison between the 
school and the home: (7) try to understand that the causes be- 
hind the symptoms must be reached if gains are to be made: 
(8) develop common-sense psychological approaches based on a 
thorough understanding of acceptable behavior for the child at 
his age, bearing in mind that what works for one child may not 
Work for another: (9) remember that the attack on social mal- 
adjustment may be through educational, sociological, economic, 
Psychological, and spiritual resources; and (10) assist in making 
Case studies so that a fundamental program can be planned on 
the basis of studied needs. 


Summary 

The problem of meeting the needs of exceptional children is 
basically a problem of studying, and planning for, individual 
differences. After exceptional children are identified, they must 
be studied as individuals. Many of their needs can be met as 
Units of work are developed. Other needs must be met through 
the Use of special lessons and techniques. A variety of instruc- 
tonal resources are also required. Of special importance is a 
Constructive attitude on your part. Each child must be accepted, 
respected, and guided in such a way that he achieves optimum 
development. 


The needs, interests, and abilities of exceptional children and 
of typical children require the use of a variety of instructional 
resources. In addition to textbooks and other publications, com- 
munity resources, audio-visual materials, and material prepared 
by teachers and pupils are utilized in a well-rounded program. 
The next chree chapters outline in detail the types of resources 
that can be used effectively in student teaching. 
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Suggestions for Further Reading 
General 


Baker, Harry J., Introduction to Exceptional Children (Revised edition). 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 


Garrison, Karl C., The Psychology of Exceptional Children. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1950. 


Heck, Arch O., The Education of Exceptional Children. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 


National Society for the Study of Education, 49th Yearbook, The Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 


Deaf 


Davis, Hallowell, Hearing and Deafness. New York: Murray Hill Books, 
1947- 


Volta Speech Association for the Deal, Volta Revie: 


w (monthly). 1537 35 
St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Hard-of-hearing 


American Hearing Society, Hearing News (monthly). 817 14 St. N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Partially Sighted 


Hathaway, Winifred, Education 


and Health of the Partially Seeing Child. 
New York: Columbi g 


a University Press, 1943. 
Tudyman, Al, and F. M. Bertram, “Oakl 


88 : a pro- 
na . : and's Sight Conservation. Pro 
gram," The Sight-Saving Review, 


Vol. XXII, No. 2, Summer, 195 


Speech Defective 
Gifford, Mabel F., Speech Correction in the Elementary School,” Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 1, March, 
1948. 


Van Riper, C., 


Speech Correction: 
Prentice-H 


Principles and Methods. New York: 
all. Inc., 1947. 
Superior and Gifted 
Terman, L. M., and Melita 
ford: Stanford University Pj 


Witty, 


H. Oden, The Gi 


fled Child Grows Up. Stan- 
ress, 1947. 


Paul (ed.), The Gifted Child. D. C. Heath & Company, 


2 1950: 
Mentally Handicapped 


Department of N 


ational Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa, Canada: 


T The Backward Child. 
Information Services Division, 


1949. 
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Department of Social Security, Mental Health Unit, Teach Me. St. Paul: 
Division of Public Institutions, 1947- 
Ingram, Christine P., Education of the Slow Learning Child. New York: 
World Book Company, 1936. 
Kirk, Samuel A., Teaching Reading To Slow Learning Children. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 
Kirk, Samuel A., and G. O. Johnson, Educating the Retarded Child. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1951. 

Blind 
Frampton, Merle E., Education of the Blind. New York: World Book 
Company, 1940. 
Lowenfeld, Berthold, "Effects of Blindness on the Cognitive Functions 
of Children," Nervous Child Magazine, January, 1948. 


5 " > Unsee iron- 
Zahl, Paul A., Blindness: Modern Approaches to the Unseen Environ 
ment. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. 


Crippled 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, Mental Hygiene of the 
Ortho pedically Handicapped Child, January, 1947- 
Johnson, Wendell, Speech Problems of Children. New a 
Stratton, Inc., 1950. 
National Speferv for the Study of Education, 49th Yearbook, The e 
eue) Exception Children. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 195 s 
Nhe National Sgdiety. Tor Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., The Crip- 
bled Child Magazine (bimonthly). 


Socially Maladjusted 


Buhler, C., Faith Smitter, Sybil Richardson, and F. Bradshaw, Childh 

Problems and the Teacher. New York: Henry Holt Co., 1952- 

English, O. Spurgeon, and G. H. J. Pearson, Emotional Problems of 
Ting, New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., icd : TY 

Gesell Arnold, F. L. Ilg, et al, The Child from Five to Ten. New York: 

Harper and Brothers. 1946. 

Hymes, James L., Teacher Listen—The Children Speak. 
ational Mental Health Foundation. 


hood 


Philadelphia: 
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Using Community 
Resources 


You wit. improve your effectiveness as a student teacher by 
using a variety of teaching resources 
illustrative materials, 
zines, and books, are 


Good teachers use 


and materials. Written and 
such as flat pictures, pamphlets, — 
among the most frequently used types: 
them extensively, though selectively. mus 
vicarious or indirect learning experiences provided to yout 
pupils by well-chosen materials are valuable, but they need E 
be supplemented by other more directly experienced activities. 

Many superior teachers initiate units of work with pupils 
through the use of various kinds « 
they use written materials to exte 
experiences, understandings, 
teacher, it is essent 
Pupil experience 
school. 


direct experience. Later, 
nd, enrich, and deepen pupils 
and appreciations. As a student 
al that you lea 


s ol 
rn how to use both types 
in planning 


F a in 
to meet the needs of youth 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


The modern school attempts to serve children and youth in 
school, out-of-school youth, and community adults. It uses the 
community as a learning laboratory, and it seeks to interpret, 
serve, and improve living within the total community. Perhaps 
the basic criterion of the effectiveness of any school is the extent 
to which it makes its community a better place in which to live- 

Your student-teaching assignment may be in a school thia! 
transmits or interprets the culture of the community, helps pupils 
adjust to it, or seeks deliberately to improve it. Your school may 
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be a vital factor in many aspects of community living, or it may 
be isolated and insulated from it. The following criteria will 
help you judge the degree to which the school where you are 
working is community-centered: 

1. Does it utilize the total plant and facilities as educational, rec- 
reational, and service centers for the community? 
. 2. Does it provide and operate many kinds of services coopera- 
uvely with other community agencies? 

3. Does it discover and use community problems, resources, and 
needs in developing its curriculum? 
ap Does it provide leadership in coordinating the total educa- 
tional resources of the community? 


. The references at the end of this chapter will give you many 
illustrations of community-centered schools. 


COMMUNITY RESOURC 


TECHNIQUES FOR USI? 


The community plays a vital role in modern teaching. As a 
Student teacher, you will study and understand your teaching 
community, perhaps identify yourself with it by living there, 
Participate in some of its organizations and activities, interpret 
It to your pupils, seek to improve it through common effort with 
Others, and utilize it as a learning laboratory for the boys and 
Sirls you teach. 

Phere are many methods by which you may use community 


esources in your teaching. In general, these methods may be 


lassified as follows: 
L. Taking pupils into the community for study: field trips, 


Surveys ¢ H H : . aes 
ut veys, service projects, interviews, school camping- 
sroom for study: 


2. Bringing community resources into the cla 
source Visitors, exhibits (individual and collected), bulletins. 


These two general techniques do not always operate independ- 
ently, since pupils frequently go into the community for study 
and bring back materials for further investigation in the school. 
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The rest of this chapter will give you specific suggestions for 
1 
using community resources to vitalize and enrich your teaching. 


EXTENDING THE CLASSROOM INTO THE COMMUNITY 


Field Trips 
Field trips are organized visits to the immediate or distant 
pupils and teachers to further the educa- 


community taken by 


School 
nenta 
ity of Minne esata 


Field Lips enable children to learn at the sce. 


ne of action. 
tional purposes of the regul 


àr school curriculum, Trips or excur- 
pleasure, or trips involving athletic 


or music competition are not, technically, educational field 
1 School and Community, by Edward G. 


Hall, Inc., 1945). is the best comprehensiy, 
the material that follows is based directly 


Olsen and others (New York: jeu 

| u 
€ source of such suggestions. Much ¢ 
Upon Olsen's book. 
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mps: Field trips have proved their educational value by pro- 
viding pupils with direct first-hand experiences. They provide 
opportunities for pupil learning through the use of many tech- 
niques other than those of reading and speaking. All the senses 
aid learning on a field trip. You probably have learned through 
personal experience the truth that educational experimentation 
has demonstrated: an excursion is worth hundreds of pictures. 
A visit to a coal mine, for example, gives pupils facts, attitudes, 
and understandings that neither book nor motion picture can 
possibly duplicate. When properly planned, trips stimulate new 
interests and increase the appreciation of existing ones. They 
motivate pupils to study and examine familiar scenes and organ- 
izations for underlying causes and effects. Trips may bring pride 
in community accomplishments, or deep concern and social 
sensitivity for unsolved problems. They frequently motivate 
new hobbies, and sometimes have value in leading pupils to 
make general vocational exploration. Finally, when properly 
Interpreted, field trips may further the development of good 
good public relations in ways that mere verbalization can never 
approach. 

Resources for Field Trips. Wesley and Adams make the fol- 
lowing important recommendations: * 
the administration, should ac- 


a directory should give 


The teacher, or in large cities, 
cumulate a file of places to be visited. Such 
such data as (1) what is to be seen, (2) value and purpose, (3) time 
required, distance from school, and cost, (4) hours and days when 
Such visits can be made, (5) the person to be contacted, (6) the 
Class or age level for which the trip is designed, and (7) any special 


features or precautions. 
. The following suggested resources can be best studied by mak- 
Ing field trips. No teacher should use all of them or even try to 
Swell the number of such trips, but when the occasion requires, 


€ach of these resources has great potential value. 


A. Adams. Teaching Social Studies in Ele- 


? Edgar Bruce Wesley, and. Mary 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. 


m " 
entary Schools, pp. 393-391. Boston: 
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Specimen Field Trips 
Brickyard Dai 
Packing plant 


T 
Chicken hatchery 


Rubber factory Farm 
Candy factory Apiary 
Thermometer factory Greenhouse 
Hydroelectric plant Muscum 
Canning factory Art. gallery 
Cotton gin Library 
Mill 


Voting polls 
"Tapestry weaving shop 


Political meeting 
Ice cream factory Police station 
Newspaper plant Court 
Bakery Assessor's ollice 
Photographer's studio City water plant 
Steel plant Flower garden 
Road under construction table garden 
Building under construc tion 
Coffee company Dog kennels 
Automobile assembly plant Livestock farm 
Warehouse terminal n elevator 
Oil well 


Interesting natural scenes 
Historical society Various types of houses 
Church Telephone exchange 
Railway station Broadcasting station 
Freight yard Theater 
Wharf Zoo 
Airport Planetarium 
City hall Park 
Courthouse Cemetery 
Iron mine Monument 
Coal mine Historical sites 
Quarry Post office 
Bank Fire department 
Store Business college 
Hotel High school - 
Summer resort University 


Planning the Field Trip. arn that the first and 
most essential aspect of a field trip, as in any other community- 
study technique, is careful advance planning, Too often, teach- 


ut having discussed with pupils why 
to proceed, and without ise 
tation or guidance at their des- 
failures in most of the educa 


You will le 


€rs start off on a trip witho 
they are going or how they are 
made arrangements for transpor 
tination. Such trips are Usually 


ern 
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tional aspects, " - . 
a aspects, and create misunderstanding and ill-will among 
ils, teachers a we oe 2 
^ Is, teac hers, administrators, and community representatives 
rips are 75 , itds wed i 8 
3 we not well planned, it is wiser to remain in the class- 


Want to know 


Oakland 
Have children help plan for the trip. 

ipil interest in units and 
ation, and to serve as cul- 
you ordinarily will 


ing a field trip. You 
ases 


mo trips are used to develop pt 
eee $ gather pertinent inform 
tha he i! — Asa student teacher, 
hend s fun responsibility for plann i 
of Slani iir: help your supervising teacher in all ph 
decis TES and may assume primary responsibility for some 
Weiden ue following are basic steps to be taken by the super- 
one - i-a yourself, and pupils in planning for any field trip 
xcursion: 
er State and clarify the purposes of the field 
guiding, planning, making arrangements, 


trip. This is essential 
conducting the jour- 
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ney, and evaluating its results, You should take an eint wn desti» 
step through leading pupil discussion. All pupils should i 

understand why they are going, 
find. They need to see the rel 
and their own problems 


Where, and what they may expect ta 
8 s 115 
ationship between the planned trip 


and the on-going activities of the classroom 
An example of such a statement of purpose for 


studying problems of soil conservation i 
ying 
community attempts to aid { 


a sixth-grade class 
5: “To discover how the 
armers in maintaining good top soil. 

2. Make some general Study of the problem under e eee 
Pupils should not attack a community problem “cold” spice 
trip; they need considerable background to secure maximum resu 

from community study, In the problem stated above, for m 
the pupils should have some general knowledge of soil content ans 
use, as well as an understanding of progress made toward educating 
members of the community in soi] conservation. Too much informa- 


; ; ;e interest 
tion should not be presented, however, since pupils may lose intere 
in the trip itself, 


9- Prepare questions to be AMS. 
to frame questions they want 
eral questions to which 
and may be g 


ed by the trip. Help your pupils 
answered by their visit. Some are gen- 
all seek answers; 
signed to indivi 
est Or experience basis. The 
pertaining to the problen 
How deep is top soil? 
What have resid. 
Where has wind and rain erosi 
Where can residents 
4- Make all arrangements esse 
Help the Supervising teacher pl 


-jalized 
others are more specialized 
s H z i T- 
dual pupils or committees on an inte 


j ions 
following are examples of questior 
1 given above: 


€nts done to maintain good top soil? 


on caused damage? 
when they need it? : 
ntial for the Success of the trip. 


$ A $ aTi 
an carefully with the pupils for all 
the detailed arrangements, This iş an excellent Opportunity for 


teacher-pupil-parent cooperation. The following is a list of details, 
some of which wil] Dot pertain to cert 


à : ain kinds of excursions: 

(a) Obtain permission to yis; resource center. In some cases, 
this can be a valu; ace for Pupils. You, the super- 
eu teacher, a par er community adult may make 
the initial conta ne call, letter, or personal visit 
may be used, 

(b) You or the Supervising teacher should explore the excursion 
Itinerary beforehand, Go over the entire route and Program 
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© 
(a) 


(c) 


(f) 
(g) 


(h) 


of the trip to master completely the problems and plans for 
transportation, safety, guide services, time allotment, aspects 
of the resource center to be studied and visited, toilet facili- 
ties, and other related items of concern. 

Invite interested parents and other community adults to help 
in planning, conducting, and evaluating the trip. 

Make all necessary arrangements with officials for transporta- 
tion, speakers, guides, hosts, protection, and food. Plan care- 
fully a time schedule with them, allowing time for pupils’ 
questions. It is frequently helpful to check these final plans 
by a written note or telephone call one or two days before 
the trip. 

Make careful provision for financing the trip if expenses are 
involved. The school may provide its own buses for trans- 
portation, but arrangements must be made through the school 
principal or superintendent. Pupils frequently pay their fares 
if public transit is used. If a meal is involved, pupils may 
irant, 


bring a lunch or arrange to eat in a res 
Decide upon proper clothing and equipment, such as note- 
books, pencils, maps, cameras, and containers. ; 
Secure written permission of the parents of each pupil making 
the trip. This is absolutely essential, since a written slip prop- 
erly signed is some protection for the teacher in case of 
accident. This step is usually accepted as partial evidence of 
“due reasonable care” on the part of the teacher. In any case, 
you as a student teacher are ordinarily not held liable ina 
damage-injury suit, since you are not a legally certificated, 
employed teacher. The following sample may help you: 


bster School, would like to take a 
April 8, from 9:00 A.M. 
g the school at 8:55 A-M. 
Jest, our principal, is 


The pupils in Grade Four, We 
trip to the Dairy Maid Creamery Thursday 
to 12 noon. We shall go by school bus, leav 
and returning to the school at 12:00 noon. Mr. W 
also going with us. 


If you wish to go, please sign below. 


Parent's signature 


: y -— " ils taki he trip, 
Complete a travel list, giving names of pupils 1 7 dis 
destination, route, and schedule. A copy should be left in th 


principal's office. 
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(i) Plan school activities for pupils who cannot take the trip. You 
and the pupils going on the excursion will need to make 


necessary arrangements with teachers whose work with the 
children will be affected. 


Directing the Field Trip. When the time for 
comes, your supervising teacher may ask y 
several aspects of the planning in order to 1 
are in order. 


the field trip 
ou to check again on 


de sure that all details 
Failure to re-check some important item, 


parent-consent slip, travel list, or availability 
may handicap if not destroy the value of 

It is imperative that good order be 
to the resource center. 


such as 
of transportation, 
a field trip. 

maintained while traveling 
If you are walking, y 
teacher may want you to lead or to I 
group. Pupil leaders may 
smaller groups. Y. 


Our supervising 
wing up the rear of the 
be chosen to assist 


in controlling 
ou will have to 


s exercise both tact and firmness 
in order to prevent excessive straggling among your pupils. They 
frequently find interesting by-paths to investigate en route. 
Anticipate these problems when you are making plans; e 
age the children to discuss st ards of conduct to be 
during the field trip. When pupils formulate 
ards, they are more disposed to abide by them 

Control problems that arise on school buses are different from 
those on public modes of transportation, 
chartered bus, organized singing is 
vehicle, you may find it necess 
turbing other passe 


ncour- 
and observed 


their own stand- 


In a school-owned or 
often desirable. On a public 
ary to prevent pupils from dis- 
ngers. You and designate 
out. places of special interest along the 
needed to control some pupils from 
shouting and indulging in other 


d pupils may point 
highway. Care may be 
attracting. attention by 
Kinds of typical school-child 
behavior. 

Notice that. your supervising teacher 
strictly on schedule: timing is 
arrives at the place 


keeps the excursion 
ant. When your group 
ither you or the supervising 
e host, while the class waits 
i up is introduced to the host, who 
children and gives them information and 


all-import 
to be visited, e 
teacher should first enter to find tl 
quietly outside. Then the ero 
usually welcomes the 
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instructions about visiting the center of interest. He may serve 
as guide, or he may introduce another who takes over the re- 
sponsibility. Well-trained guides will group pupils for effective 
observation and listening, and will concentrate upon the pupils 
rather than upon the teacher. You must be constantly on your 
toes to see that pupils are attentive and aware of safety hazards. 
Scattering cannot be tolerated. During the visit, try to answer 
pupils’ questions whenever possible, assist them in sketching and 
taking notes, gathering samples. talking appropriately with 
workers, and in other activities relevant to the purposes of the 
held trip. 

Watch your travel schedule carefully, and help the supervis- 
ing teacher lead the pupils from the resource center at the 
assigned time. The designated class spokesman should thank the 
host and guide as you leave. You and your supervising teacher 
will then escort all pupils back to the school for dismissal, being 
9n constant guard that no one drops along the way. You must 
under no circumstances dismiss the class at the resource center 
oren route. You and the supervising teacher are responsible for 
the safe return of each pupil to the school building, and you 
must check the class voll before dismissal. 

Evaluating the Field Trip. No well-planned field trip is suc- 
cessfully culminated until it has been carefully interpreted and 
evaluated. Certain values do result from planning and making 
the trip, but maximum learning comes when the trip is related 
to on-going classroom activities, previous experience, and espe- 
cially to the purposes for which you planned the excursion. 

Obviously, you should help the pupils interpret and evaluate 
the trip at the earliest possible moment, while their interest is 
Still keen and while facts and appreciations are still fresh. The 


following Suggestions will help you guide the class in evaluating 
the field trip: 


1. Permit pupils to tell what experiences on the trip interested 
them most, 


Their answers may not be what vou logically expect, 
^ut they will reves : reil ier poe : 
they will reveal psychological interest lactors. Such an approach 
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is functional, and recognizes pupil interests and attitudes. For ex- 
ample, their first reactions may be to the “funny clothes” worn by 
the workers. Such things must be discussed and explained before 
more significant factors are considered. 

2. Ask pupils what new facts they learned and what things they 
failed to learn in which they were interested. 

3. Discuss the trip in terms of each of the purposes set up in 
advance. 


4. Ascertain whether they found answers to all the questions 
they had formulated. 

5. Discuss the behavior of the class frankly and critically. 

6. Diagnose mistakes and difficulties encountered on the trip 
and indicate how more careful pl 
them. 


7. Relate the findings of the excursion to the original problem 


or class unit that inspired it. You may wish to help the pupils sum- 
marize this information in written form. 


8. Share your findings with other 
and classes. Pupils may write excursi 
9. Assist pupils in assembling 
and specimens, such as maps, 
and products, for 
displays. 
10. Plan further tri 
sulting from this one. 
11. Write letters of th 
speakers, parents, drivers 
tions. 


anning might have eliminated 


interested pupils, teachers, 
on stories for their school paper. 
some of their excursion samples 
charts, posters, objects, realia, pictures, 
interesting classroom, corridor, and school-wide 
ps in light of findings, data, and problems re- 
anks and appreciation t 


o all hosts, guides, 
» and others who made 


valuable contribu- 


12. Plan how to make recommendations for any social action that 

the class feels warranted from what they learned on the trip. 
13. Make a record of the salient featur 

for use in the future. You may wish to file 


trip for the guidance of future classes, 


es and findings of the trip 
a written appraisal of each 


Service Projects 

Service projects are activities in w 
work together to improve some 
Such projects are among 


hich pupils and teachers 
aspect of community living. 


the most significant activities of the 
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5 pede ats ai may grow naturally 
erence ais ial à ipud an ting from a community prob- 

pupils’ scope, or they may grow out of field trips, 
or they may be planned independently. 

Suggested Service Projects. Opportunities for comducuing 
service projects in or near the school vary from school to school, 
and from community to community. The following suggestions 
represent studies that are within the experiences and under- 
standings of elementary-school children. Note that each item 


presupposes a problem. 


1. Campaign to prevent loss of shrubbery on schoolgrounds be- 
cause children run through planted areas. 

2. Project to bring cuttings and small shrubs to school for beau- 
tification of grounds. 

3. Campaign to prevent littering of school grounds with paper 
and other refuse. 

4. Study of social conditions in the school cafeteria, with purpose 
of improvement. 

5. Study of lunch selection in the school c 
of helping children to have balanced lunches. 

6. Campaign to prevent school children from running across 


lawns and otherwise damaging private property near the school. 
1g conditions in the school corridors, with 


afeteria, with purpose 


7- Project for improvit 
emphasis on safety. 

8. Study of courtesy displayed 
School, with purpose of raising stand 
places. 


in stores in the vicinity of the 
ards of behavior in public 


Planning the Service Project. These projects should be planned 
through cooperative discussion and exploration with pupils, 
Parents, school administrators, and community leaders. These 
planning activities will give you many valuable experiences in 
working with different school and community groups in attack- 


ing common problems. The following are the major steps in 


planning a community-service project: 


3 Edward G. Olsen, School and Community Programs. New York: Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 1949. 
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1. Ascertain local social problems involving school children 
(lawn-crossing, rowdiness in stores, etc.) ; 

2. Select the service project by setting up school and educational 
criteria: The project should be one 

(a) Of importance to members of the group. 

(b) Which children have a chance to carry through successfully. 

(c) In which children may accept some responsibility for success 

or failure. 

(d) Which will contribute to the total personality development 

of children. 

(e) Which will actually improve community living. 

3. State the purpose of the project clearly. 

4. Secure the approval of your school principal. You, your super- 
vising teacher, or a pupil committee must present your proposed 
project for administrative clearance. 

5. Secure parental approval and permission. 
have this approval before leaving school. 

6. Develop an underst 
done through reading, d 


Each pupil must 


anding of the project problem. This can be 
iscussion, speakers, audio-visual aids, etc. 

7. Secure the cooperation of community group leaders. Your 

project may interest many local organizations if you make the proper 

approach and win their confidence, 

8. Organize the class into groups 


and committees on the basis of 
pupil interest, experience 


, and resources. 


Carrying Out the Service Project. This phase erows naturally 
out of the planning of the project. It involves the following steps 
as the activity gets under way: 


1. Check over-all class 
before leaving school. 


2 


2. Follow the precautions outlined 
ing or walking with cl 


and committee plans and 


signments 


above (page 264) in transport- 
ass to the project center, 
3. Help each committee, in its initial work, 
and to see the relationship of its contribution t 
Pupils usually work well until the novelty w 
they can see some use in their | 


to feel some success 
o the whole project. 
ears off, or as long as 
If the project requires several 
at there are frequent rewards and 


abor. 
weeks’ work, you will have to see th 


many words of encouragement, 
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4. Have each committee give progress reports to the class. 
5. Revise committee and class plans as project moves ahead. 
6. Shift committee members when necessary. 

7. Keep written records of activities, accomplishments, and prob- 
lems. Snapshots taken before, during, and after completion of a 
landscape improvement project, for example, will be extremely 
useful. i 

8. Attempt to involve other school classes in the on-going project. 


Interpreting and Evaluating the Service-Project Experience. 
These projects are natural learning experiences for pupils, but 
their value can be increased by careful appraisal and interpreta- 
tion in terms of the purposes for which they were undertaken. 
Evaluation, of course, should be an integral part of the planning 
and execution of the project. You will find the following steps 
helpful: 


1. Review, periodically, the stated purposes of the project. 
2. Appraise the planning of the project. 

3. Appraise the execution of the project. 
ways of improving such projects in the future. 
anges in pupil behavior. 


Help pupils suggest 


4. Summarize the outcomes in terms of ch 
Have pupils indicate what changes occurred in their attitudes, inter- 
ests, habits, and skills. 

5. Summarize the contribution of the pro 
and other local leaders are in the best position to 


ject to the community. 
Frequently parents 
do this. 

6. Consider the relationship of the 


the class and to the curriculum of the school. 
ar service projects as [uture activities. 


project to the total work of 


7. Suggest simil 
Interviews 

] situations in which pupils ask ques- 
pose of securing authentic opinion or 
rily a question-and-answer process, 
held in the adult’s home, office, or place of business when it is 


him to come to the school. Sometimes, too, it 
working situation. 


Interviews are informa 
tions of an adult for the pur 
facts. An interview is ordina 


impractical for 
is more helpful to see the person in a 
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Planning the Interview. This technique requires careful plan- 
ning, although it ordinarily involves only a few pupils. It is a 
procedure that will give you, the student teacher, an opportunity 
to work closely with individual pupils. The following steps are 
usually necessary in planning interviews: 


1. Ascertain the purpose of the interview through class discussion. 

2. Decide who should be interviewed and learn as much as pos- 
sible about him. 

3. Study the characteristics of a good interview. Reading, discus- 
sion, speakers, demonstrations, and movies will be helpful. 

4. Plan specific questions to be asked. This is usually done by the 
entire class. 


5. Appoint the interview committee: three or [our members are 
usually adequate; one may be designated as chairman, one as secre- 
tary. Each member should have questions ready to ask. 

6. Visit the person to be interviewed and plan details with him. 
You or your supervising teacher should make the first contact to tell 
the person to be interviewed the purposes of the project. The pupil 
chairman and one other committee member should then visit the 
interviewee personally, outline the objectives in some detail, give him 
à list of the prepared questions, and arr 


ange a time for the complete 
interview. 


Carrying Out the Interview, 


After making plans, the commit- 
tee calls upon the person to be 


interviewed, Usually neither you 
nor your supervising teacher 


Will accompany the pupils. The 
following steps have been suggested in carrying out the inter- 
view: * 


1. Introduce yourselves, 


2. State questions clearly. 

3. Listen attentively. 

4. Let the other person talk, 

5. Ask questions on Special points, 
6. Take notes on hard points. 

7. Don't waste time. 

8. 


Express thanks when finished. 


* John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Children in a Democracy p. 235. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. = i 
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Evaluating and Interpreting the Interview. After the comple- 
tion of the interview, you will assist the committee in evaluating 
and organizing its information. 


1. Each pupil should be prepared to make a complete report of 
the interview from his brief notes. 

2. The committee should review the interview and appraise its 
findings. The pupils should try to agree on the meaning, implica- 
tions, and objectiveness of this information. They should point out 
any obvious bias they found on the part of the person interviewed, 
his degree of experience, and his attitude toward them, the school, 
and the problem under consideration. They should decide whether 
to seek further information on their problem. 

3. The committee should write a complete summary report of its 
findings. This should be filed for possible use in future work. 


Reporting the Interview to the Class. After you have assisted 
the interview committee in evaluating its work, you should help 
them prepare their oral report to the class. Each pupil should 
plan to make a contribution. 


1. The chairman should preside, state the interview problem, 
and lead the discussion. 

2. The complete interview information should be presented by 
committee members, and then interpreted and evaluated. 

3. Questions and statements should be encouraged from the class. 

J. Assist the class in making a generalization from the interview 
data. 

5. 
6. Plan future interviews. 


Relate the generalization to the present class unit and activity. 


School Camping 


Camping is one of the finest of the organized school experi- 


ences for bringing pupils into direct contact with their natural 


environment through outdoor living. Camping promotes demo- 


cratic living. good health, conservation of natural resources, 
recreation and hobbies, and service to the community. Conse- 


quently, school camping can make a significant contribution to 


modern education. 
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During your student teaching, however, you may have little 
if any contact with organized school camping as a curricular 
activity. There are two reasons for this. First, only a very small 
percentage of schools today maintain and operate regular school- 
camping programs. There is little chance, therefore, that your 
student teaching will be done in a school that has a camping 
program in operation. The number of schools with regular 
camping programs is slowly increasing, but problems of admin- 
istration, cost, supervision, and maintenance are serious handi- 
caps. Although a few schools are making progress in providing 
camping as in integral part of their curriculum, others have been 
hampered by legal prohibitions on the payment of teachers’ 
salaries for camping supervision. There is a definite trend toward 
providing day-camping experiences, as well as a program of 
cooperation with civic and service groups in the community to 
provide summer camping experiences for school children. 

A second factor limiting 


your opportunity to participate in 
school camping is th 


at so much of its planning involves admin- 
istrative responsibilities. If you are 
a school with a camping program 
teacher will undoubtedly be able to provide you some oppor- 
tunity to observe its planning and to participate in this vital 
educational experience with young people.“ 


fortunate enough to work in 
; however, your supervising 
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ie URCES INTO 
THE SCHOOL 


AND CLASSROOM 
Resource Visitors 
Resource visitors are peo 


Lior: ple with special abilities or experi- 
ences who are invited to tl 


1€ school to show their accomplish- 
à ir experiences to pupils. The term is 
applied to guests who primarily offer entertain- 
ment to the children. Resource visitors may be used for general 
school-wide assemblies, for two or more classes with common 


ments or to interpret the 
not ordinarily 


5 See Olsen, op. cit., Chapter XI, for an excellent description of school-camping 
policies and programs. 
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interests, or for a single class group. As a student teacher, you 
may not know individuals to be invited, but you will frequently 
find that the pupils and teachers can suggest competent persons. 
Do not overlook members of the school faculty as speakers. Some 
schools keep records of the past performance of resource Visitors. 
Among those commonly used in schools today are traffic patrol 
officers, civic leaders, health officials, conservation officials, edi- 
tors, ministers, librarians, social workers, skilled craftsmen, 
businessmen, scientists, armed forces representatives, farmers, 


and world travelers. 

2 "i fr E . " 

Planning for the Resource Visitor. You will find the follow- 
ing suggestions helpful in preparing for the visitor: 

1. Ascertain the purpose for inviting a resource visitor. Do not 
bring in an “outsider” just for the sake of the activity. Be sure he 


can make a contribution you can get in no other way. Discuss the 


purposes carefully with your pupils. 
2, Decide whom to invite and what his contribution should be. 
3. Decide on the nature of the visitor's contribution: a talk, 


demonstration, exhibit, presentation of documentary materials. 
and give him information regarding the 


4. Invite the speaker 
previous topics 


class: its size, age of pupils, interests, unit of study, 
studied, date, time, and place of meeting. 

E Make careful plans for meeting, greeting, and entertaining the 
visitor. 

6. Arrange for all necessary equipment, such as projectors, maps. 
and tables. 

7. Select a chairman and secretary. 

8. Check all plans and arrangements a [ew days before the visit. 
g the Resource Visitor. When the vis- 
d welcomed by a pupil committee, 
1 the room in which he will speak. 
s intro- 


Using and Interpretin 
itor arrives, he is greeted an 
made comfortable, and show! 
'The chairman secures the nec 
duction and presents the visitor 
should be shown the utmost courtesy 
ciation of his services; good public relations result from such 
consideration. After the visit, a class committee or individual 


essary information for hi 
to the class or group. The guest 
during his visit in appre 
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pupil should write a letter of thanks to the visitor expressing the 
appreciation of the class and school. 

Through discussion and group thinking, the class then pro- 
ceeds to summarize the visitor’s major contributions for future 
use. The experience should also be discussed and evaluated in 
terms of the purposes sought. Attention should be given to class 
planning, the effectiveness of the visitor, and the quality of pupil 
participation. Evaluation of the speaker must be kept construc- 
tive and impersonal. 

This is also the time to make plans for any follow-up activities 
within the school and community. Resource visitors frequently 
stimulate and challenge pupils to undertake some of the com- 
munity-study programs suggested above. 


Bringing Products, Specimens, Collections, and 
Exhibits into the Classroom 
In many of the techniques described above 
into the community for study, participation, and service, oppor- 
tunities arise for gathering samples of materials and products to 
take back into the school for more careful study and analysis. In 
the classroom, your pupils may discuss the items collected. A 
teacher, pupil, or parent may have special knowledge, experi- 
ence, or skill that will assist the class in its study and analysis, 
; A — Miis method of collecting community resources 
or classroom study is to have pupils bring i d the 
physical environment. From ix Belp pede lm 
gather leaves, grasses, flowers and weeds, rocks, soil, and insects. 
From the pupils homes may come fruits, vegetables, pets, larger 
animals, shrubs and flowers, minerals, and various kinds of ore. 
A third souce of vital learning materials lies in collections 
made by pupils and their parents. It will be revealing to you 
as a student teacher to Visit many different elementary class- 
rooms and see the great Variety of materials and collections that 
young children bring to school. As pupils grow older, some be- 
come less willing to show their collections publicly, although 
many will cooperate. Collections may be of different kinds ol 


for taking pupils 
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wood, glass, metal, plastics, textiles, clothing, dolls, china, 
stamps, recordings, photographs, or programs. Collections assem- 
bled by parents are often valuable in illustrating occupations, 
hobbies, craft skills, customs and traditions, and changing tech- 
nical developments. Since any collection borrowed from parents 
or other school patrons has both a real and a sentimental value 


ears of diligent effort, you 
opportunity for using it. 
d become care- 


to its owner, and often represents y 
should be duly appreciative of the 
Since pupils often take such things for granted an 
less in using them, you are obligated to see that necessary precau- 
tions are taken to safeguard the receipt, handling, exhibiting, 
and re-packing of all borrowed collections. It is often help- 
ful in this respect to have either the owners or their children 
interpret to the class the difficulties involved in collecting, classi- 


fying, and preserving valuable materials. If you are a collector 
yourself, you will appreciate the need for care in handling col- 
a habit all good 


lections in the classroom. This awareness is 


teachers develop. 
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Setting Up Classroom Exhibits 


You may have seen exhibits on display that you could not 
understand or that had very little meaning to you. Perhaps the 
items were not well labeled and in themselves were not suffi- 
ciently self-explanatory. Perhaps the purpose of the total exhibit 
was not well identified. One of the chief difficulties arises from 
the necessary absence of the process in exhibits of products. 
For example, a straight exhibit of cloth has little meaning for 
pupils who are attempting to understand how cloth is made. 
However, the exhibit takes on meaning when it attempts to 
show the stages from raw wool to a woven rug. 


7 


%o matter how 
crude the process used, pupils can see the stages followed—wash- 
ing, carding, spinning, dyeing, and weaving. "Through this ex- 
perience they develop a better 
for and nature of each process. 
In planning exhibits with 
locate materials that really 


understanding of the necessity 


pupils, you will want to help them 
sive meaning. The more responsibil- 
ity your pupils have for the planning, the more likely they are 
to set up exhibits that are meaningful. You can easily determine 
the extent of pupil understanding of any exhibit by asking for 
En «DI. TN ° owe ; 8 
explanations. Plan to include pupil participation in all activities 
involving exhibits, 
In the use of classroom exhibits, 
resources, you will first predict or 
the exhibit for learning, Second, 
the actual contribution that the 


as in the use of all learning 
estimate the potentialities of 
you will attempt to ascertain 
a exhibit makes to learning. The 
pupils should also participate directly in the prediction of con- 
tribution and in the evaluation of contr 
a group of pupils and their stud 
on pioneer tools during their 
ization in labor affected our x 
organized according 


ibution. For example, 
ent teacher prepared an exhibit 
study of the unit, "How has special- 
vay of living?" The tools were well 
to use—for instance, the cabinet-making 
tools and the shoe-making and repair tools Were each in a sepa- 
rate group and well identified. When asked how valuable they 
thought the pioneer tool exhibit to be, the pupils made the 
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following observations: "They were interesting to see.” "I'd 
seen some of them before but some I hadn't seen." "How could 
they ever make such beautiful furniture with such crude tools?" 
"I wish we could really have seen how they worked." "Why 
couldn't we compare the way they work with the way our tools 
today work?" “They were fun to see but we didn't learn much 
about them because we didn't try working with them. We should 
have tried to make something with them." 

In this situation the student teacher overlooked the fact that 
most of the potential learning was in using the tools and in 
comparing pioneer tools with modern tools. 

It is impossible for a school to keep on hand all the concrete 
materials that may be needed to make concepts meaningful, to 
teach pupils to observe, and to teach pupils to see relationships. 
Many have to be borrowed from teachers, pupils, parents, busi- 
nesses, or even individuals, organizations, and firms out of town. 
Pupils can learn much about caring for other people's property 
by assuming responsibility for it. Each item must be correctly 
labeled and identified with the donors name, and each item 
must be returned without damage. Pupils can also learn much 
about packing, postage rates, and proper forms of acknowledg- 
ment in this activity. 

Here are several summary points that will help you in the use 
of classroom exhibits: (1) the pupils should help plan the ex- 
hibit, (2) the pupils should help evaluate the exhibit, (3) pupils’ 
Observation of items in an exhibit must be directed, (4) the 
exhibit should be used in study and discussion, (5) the items in 
the exhibit should be used in the way in which they will con- 
tribute most to learning, and (6) borrowed items must be re- 
turned in the same condition as received. 


SHARING COMMUNITY EXPERIENCES IN THE SCHOOL 


In connection with many of the activities described in this 
ggestions that will enable your class 


chapter, we have made sugg 
to share some of its community experiences with other groups 
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in the school. The information and data secured on a field trip, 
survey, or interview may easily be shared with other classes 
studying similar problems by means of either oral or written 
communication. In chapter 11 you will find many suggestions for 
constructing a variety of visual aids that will help your pupils 


tell their community story to their classmates throughout the 
school. 


Oakland 


Sharing can also be done through art media. 
Many of the experiences i : 

3 ces in studying "m P " 
provide interesting materials f ying the local community will 
OF enne : aterials for school-wide assembly programs. 

Se, a good re: T r £ 
dienend i g esource speaker, even though he has been 
— m ns Particular class, can be shared with the whole 
in 8 H l a Speaker has worked with a particular grade 

earlier tim : E: 
planning d €, that group often has the responsibility of 

tne In EZ 1 

8 program, presiding over the assembly, and serving 
as hosts. y E 


The resul a i 
ts of community study may be shared with interested 
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parents and other community adults, as well as with other 
poe within the school. Parents and other visitors may come 
FF 
: : 3 E ispensable 
in sharing community experiences with adults. Usually only a 
few parents attend, but an intensive, well-publicized project car- 
ried out over several weeks often brings a large number of 
visitors. An excellent example is presented in the film Near 
Home, which describes the results of a comprehensive commu- 
nity study. 

Many modern elementary schools have developed carefully 
devised sharing techniques. From the kindergarten upward, 
youngsters like the opportunity to share their experiences, pleas- 
ures, and appreciations with other class groups, particularly 
their dramatized stories, original stories, creative dramatics, 
rhythms, and folk dances. When a third-grade class, for example, 
enjoys reading a story about Daniel Boone, the members often 
ask to dramatize it in their room for the first and second grades. 
An intermediate grade (fourth, fifth, or sixth) might share its 
folk dancing, singing, scientific experiments, or social-studies 
reports. 


Summary 


This chapter has dealt with the important topic of under- 


standing and using the local community to enrich your teaching 
functional. With knowledge and skill, you 


and to make it more 
amic learning laboratory for your 


can make the community a dyn 
pupils. If possible, you should live in the local school commu- 
nity during your student teaching, and participate in its mani- 
fold activities. You will find a wide variety of valuable leadership 
Opportunities with children in the character-building and serv- 
ice agencies, clubs, and associations of the community. 

A community-centered school uses its total facilities to edu- 
cate and serve the community, renders cooperative services with 
other community agencies, centers its curriculum around per- 
sistent local problems and resources, and gives leadership in 
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coordinating the total educational resources of the community. 

The various methods of studying and using community re- 
sources can be classified under two general techniques. The 
first is taking your pupils into the community for learning ex- 
periences through field trips, service projects, interviews, and 
camping. The second involves activities that bring community 
resources into the classroom for study, such as resource visilors, 
physical objects, specimens, displays, and collections. You will 
need to study and investigate a particular community resource 
before you attempt to use it as a learning experience for your 
pupils. Discuss any proposed project carefully with your super- 
vising teacher and your college supervisor, and secure the neces- 
sary administrative approval. 

All community-study techniques involve three basic activities: 
(1) planning, defining, and stating the problem and its purposes; 
(2) carrying out or administering the project: and (3) interpret- 
ing and evaluating the learning experiences in terms of the 
stated goals or purposes. There should be a large amount of 
teacher-pupil planning, pupil participation, and pupil respon- 
sibility in each of these three phases of community study. 

j Many community-study projects result in a sharing of learn- 
ing experiences with other classes, grades, 


A the entire school, 
parents, and other interested patrons. 


: Audio-visual aids help to 
dramatize and emphasize these projects. Cl 


mp assroom, corridor, 
and assembly exhibits 


are helpful. Informal classroom sharing, as 


well as prepared school and community-wide assemblies prove 
stimulating and valuable. 


Asa student teacher in a modern school, you will find that 
community study, participation, and service enable pupils to 
understand, adjust to, 


: interpret, and improve contemporary 
society. 


Dear in mind that there are many other 
that should be utilized. The next chapt 


the audio-visual materials that are used most frequently in the 
elementary school. 


instructional resources 
er directs attention to 
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Suggestions for Further Reading 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Organizing the 
Elementary School for Living and Learning, 1947 Yearbook. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1947. Chapter III presents 
an excellent treatment of many aspects of school and community rela- 
tionships, including guides for service planning. projects. coordinating, 
and councils. Descriptions of a number of outstanding programs. 

Collings, Miller R., "Exploring Your Community: & Direct Experience 
Study," Journal of Educational Research, 44:225:230. November, 1950. 
A Detroit Public Schools project whose purpose was to determine the 
amount of direct experience with the community the pupils were having. 
The findings are arresting to those who have assumed pupil participation 


beyond the narrow circles of family interest. 


Department of Elementar 
Elementary School, Twenty-fourth 
tional Education Association, 1945- 
community resources, with descriptive examples. 

Michaelis, John U., Social Studies for Children in a Democracy. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Chapte IX discusses principles, techniques, and 
services of the community in relationship to the elementary school. 

Moffatt, Maurice P., and Hazel W. Howell, Elementary Social Studies In- 
struction. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. Chapter XIII 
provides assistance for te chers on relations among children, school, 
parents, and community resources: implications of community study; 


characteristics of the community school. 


Broad and inclusive coverag 


New York: Prentice-Hall, 
s of school and com- 
tudy tech- 


Olsen, Edward G., et al., School and Community. 
A comprehensive treatment of all aspec 
ations. A chapter is devoted to each community-s 


Inc., 194 
munity r 
nique. 


B 


Quillen, I. James, and Lavone A. Hanna, Education for Social Competence. 
1948. Chapter XI contair inspira- 


Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co.. 
“tices, and services. 


tional and helpful statements of principles, pri 


Wesley, Edgar Bruce, and Mary A. Adams, Teaching Social Studies in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 197 Chapter XXII 
presents techniques for community study, with illustrations of good pro- 
grams. Comprehensive lists of possible resources and places to visit Dr. 
field trips. Many helps for exercising good judgment in the use of com- 
munity resources. 


10 


Using Audio-visual 
Materials 


Tur purpose of this chapter is to provide specific, practical 
suggestions on audio-visual materials that you can use during 
your student teaching. Little attention is given to the values of 
audio-visual materials or the many reasons why they should be 
used. At this point in your program, emphasis should be given 
to specific principles and techniques that you can use to im- 
prove your teaching. If you need general background informa- 
tion, you are urged to consult one of the references listed at the 
end of the chapter. 

As you make plans with your supervising teacher and college 
supervisor, be sure to clarify the special problems involved in 
using the specific techniques and materials discussed in this 
chapter. Your planning will be conditioned by the resources 
available in the school where you are doing your student teach- 
ing. Hence, view this section as a concise summary of specific 
. points to keep in mind as you utilize available audio-visual re- 

sources. You will find it a handy reference for double-checking 


key points immediately prior to the selection and use of a given 
resource. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Study Each Selected Resource. Before Utilization To Deter- 
mine the Specific Contributions It Can Make. What information, 
skills, concepts, appreciations, or 
What purposes can be achieved? 


answered by previewing or 


attitudes can be developed? 
Questions such as these can be 
preauditing records, pictures, and 
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What ‘time is it ? | 
; a NES | 


70 ; N ! 
/ $ | 
ul 5 


|| What doas the big hand toll? 
What dess the little hand tell? 


How many minutes are 


there in an hour ? 


den 


l Foureer 2 
[S Fifreen ares 
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other resources. Note effective ways to introduce the resource. 


Also note specific points and questions to emphasize in class, 
and list possible follow-up activities. 


Check the Teacher's Guide. Prior to utilization, be sure to 
study the teacher's guide that accompanies well-prepared film- 
strips, motion pictures, and recordings. Information typically 


San Diego 


Use resources appropriate to specific purposes, 


Presented in the guid 
Specific objectives, co 
cussion, pupil actiy 
material. N 


€ includes suggestions 
oncepts and vocabulary, questions for dis- 
iti al signi i 

sak: "65, and the general significance of the 
€ the suggestions that are pertinent to the work of 


your g. a i y i y 8 
group ind Incorporate them into your teaching plans 
Make Specifi API ; i 
ke | 1C ans. After you have preview. 


and have checked the teacher's guide 
5 8 o 
utilization of the materials in 


and comments on 


ed the resource 
; make careful plans for 
a particular class. Your purpose 
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may be to introduce a unit, to stimulate interest, to summarize 
à topic, to present information, to improve attitudes, or to teach 
a skill. Make sure that you understand the possible outcomes, 
in terms of interests, understandings, appreciations, attitudes, 
eee or skills. Introductory comments or questions must 
be. consistent with purposes. And each pupil must be informed 
of the purposes for utilizing the resource. Present careful direc- 


San Diei) 


Plan for specific uses of materials. 


tions that make clear what learning activities the pupils are to 
undertake as the material is used. Should they take notes? 
Should they listen in terms of specific purposes? Should they be 
prepared to summarize major points? You will also want to plan 
meaningful follow-up activities. These usually include discus- 
sion, answering specific questions that were raised beforehand, 
consideration of questions raised by the pupils, and specific activ- 
ities whereby the information is applied. Finally, you will need 


plans for evaluating the effectiveness of the resource. Should you 


use a test, directed observation, group discussion, or some other 
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means of appraisal? In summary, then, your plans will include 
purpose, introduction, utilization, follow-up, and evaluation. 
Check Equipment Before Utilization with the Class. Projec- 
tors, record players, and other items of equipment should be 
checked carefully prior to utilization. It is wasteful of pupils 
time and embarrassing to you to begin a lesson and then dis 
cover that the machine will not operate. The best procedure is 
to set up the machine and operate it prior 
sure to follow the directions given in the manual and to check 
specific items. For example, in preparing to use a sound motion 
picture projector, you will want to check the following points. 
Similar checks should be applied to other types of equipment. 


to utilization, being 


Adjustment of lenses —Placement of projector 


—Cleanliness of lenses —Placement of speaker 


—Length of cord —Placement of cord 


—Condition of plugs —Condition of film 


— Condition of switches —Threading the film 
Power outlets — Tone control 
—Distance to screen — Volume of speaker 

Check Classroom Arrangements, 
ments are essential to the effectiv 
materials. Give atte 


ventilation, acousti 


Adequate classroom arrange- 
€ utilization of audio-visual 
ntion to such factors as darkening the room. 
G5, placement of screen 
Children nearest the sc 
à viewing angle in excess of 30°. T 
than 25° 


and speaker, and seat- 
reen should not be at 

he angle should not be greater 
when the Viewing screen is made of beaded glass. No 
child should sit closer to the screen than twice the width of the 
projected image. 


ing of the group. 


CLASSROOM UTILIZATION 


; you must take steps to utilize 
room according to plan. The basic steps 
s assroom procedures follow. 
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Clarify Purposes. Develop clear purposes in the minds of the 
pupils for using each resource. Every pupil should know how the 
en ve i pee Fa qi 

xs as the resource is 
utilized. Purposes can be clarified through group discussion, 
comments on the relationship of the resource to classwork, list- 


Albany, California 


Manipulative materials are needed by the young child in purposeful activi- 


ties such as dramatic play. 


ing questions on the board, or noting topics to be covered as the 


resource is used. 
fic purposes only if he knows 


Each pupil can achieve speci 
what he is to do as the resource is utilized. Clear discussion 
should clarify the role of pupils, S0 that active participation will 
be secured and passive sitting by "to see a show” will be avoided. 
This can be accomplished by suggestions that pupils take notes, 
list questions or comments, make mental notes of ideas to use 


In discussion, or note information to use in follow-up activities. 
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Use the Resource. After each pupil clearly understands the 
purposes and knows just what to do, utilize the resource accord- 
ing to plan. During presentation, observe any expressions indic- 
ative of misconceptions, concerns, and interests, or other evi- 
dences of pupil reaction. 

Give adequate attention to the operation of the equipment, 
so that mechanical difficulties will not arise. For example, points 
for the operator to keep in mind as a sound motion picture 
projector is being used are: 


1. Follow manual directions for the operation of the machine. 
2 


2. Stay near che machine: keep tone, volume, framing, and focus 
in adjustment. 

3. Check the film frequently to see th 
and not being damaged in any way. 

4. Stop the machine if the take-up reel fails to work, if the film 
"jumps off” the sprocket, if the sound is not clear, or if the screen 
image flutters. Correct the threading of the film before proceeding. 


at it is winding properly 


Plan Follow-up Utilization. Have 


ah the pupils follow up the 
utiliz : 


ation of a given resource by putting to use the ideas they 
have gained from it, Information applied to significant activities 


is remembered much longer than information not put to use. 
Illustrative follow-up 


activiti 
specific questions, applying 
drawing 


es are group discussion, answering 
information in making murals or 
8 outlines and reports, using ideas 
trations, and checkine the data pre 
authenticity, In some instances, the follow- 
up may be a critical appraisal of ideas presented in the resource 
to determine if other sources must be used to secure additional 
information on particular questions, Critica 
sharpened if follow-up activities of this type are carried out. 
Evaluate Outcomes, Evaluation of the use of a ien resource 
should be made both from the teacher's and the pupils point of 
view. Questions that you, as the teacher, may consider are: Were 
the stated purposes achieved? Were specific questions answered? 
Were attitudes or appreciations improved? 


pictures, completin 
in dramatizations or demons 
sented to determine 


l thinking can be 


From the pupils 
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poi view i i l 

point of view, attention may be given to: What specific points 


were clarified? Did w : 
clarified? Did we secure answers to our questions? Are there 


additi Y 2 
litional problems? Are there other resources that do not 


Glencoe Public Schools 


An excellent follow-up activity is the making of graphic materials. 


agree with this particular one? What additional information is 


needed? Evaluation may be carried out by means of group dis- 
cussion, a short quiz, or careful observation of pupils as they 


apply the ideas secured from the particular resource that was 


utilized. 
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UTILIZATION OF TYPES OF RESOURCES 


Try to keep the foregoing suggestions in mind as you use 
various resources. Each principle is essential to effective utiliza- 
tion and applies to the different resources discussed below. In 
addition, several special points apply to each type of resource. 
These are presented next in concise, summary form so that you 
can use them to check yourself on specific techniques. Remem- 
ber that checking prior to utilization will improve your teach- 


ing and will help you to avoid making mistakes. 


Bulletin Boards 
Types and Uses. Bulletin boards are an important part of the 
classroom environment: 


they should be functional as well as 
directive. The variety 


of purposes for which bulletin boards are 
used include: art appreciation: stimulation of interest in, and 


questions about, units of work: display of information about 
special events and holidays; posting of current announcements 
and schedules; and display of charts, graphs, pictures, posters, 
maps, photographs, pupil work, and clippings, 

Purposeful planning should be reflected in bulletin-board dis- 
plays. In one section of the room, you may want to provide pin- 
ning space for use as a “beauty corner” where flower arrange- 
ments children’s work, and other materials may be enjoyed by 
all. You may use another bulletin-board area for displays of an 
instructional Nature, with questions for use in guiding indi- 
be and group study, labels under pictures for ber 
examples of steel aa OME process. Other 

besama 1 ge are charts that show steps in 
multiplying dividing, photographs that illustrate the food, 


clothing, an elter of partic 
. 8; and shelter of Particular sroups, and arrangements or 
pictures that show the Seven basic foods i 


M in-board arr 
Many bulletin board arrangements develop as a unit of work 


lev y . 3 

a arsa E example, murals and pictures by children who are 
stud ying the w estward movement may depict modes of trans- 
portation, terrain, clothing, life about the campfire, and the 
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hardships encountered on the trek westward. Or a series of pic- 
tures may show the early development of railways, hunting and 
trapping, the Pony Express, or similar topics. Another example 
involves the use of a large map on which pupils make entries as 
they collect information. The map becomes more detailed as the 
unit progresses. 


San Diego 


Bulletin boards stimulate thinking and raise questions. 

Many teachers use the bulletin board systematically for dis- 
plays of children’s reports and papers as they are completed in 
different subjects. However, these displays should never be used 
exclusively to show the “best work.” Opportunities should be 
available to all pupils to have their work displayed. Some teach- 
ers employ various headings related to pupils’ work, such as 
“We Are Improving,” or "Steady Progress." Thus attention is 
given to reasonable standards and expectancies for children of 
varying levels of ability, and recognition is given to the indi- 
vidual growth of each child. 
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‘Two other needs are met in part through the use of bulletin 
boards. Decorations for special days and events should reflect 
planning and creativity by the children; commercial material 
should not be used exclusively. Finally, some space is needed for 
announcements and directions related to playground utilization, 
duties of monitors, los-and-found notices, and similar items. 

General Principles. General guide-lines that apply to the 
arrangement of bulletin boards are: 


1. Select material that is interesting, timely, and comprehensible 
to pupils. 

2. Change the material as topics, interests, questions, problems, 
and purposes change; keep the material up to date. 

3. Secure the active help of pupils in 
board and in keeping it neat, interestin 

4- Remember that bulletin boards are a part of the classroom 
and should be arranged to tie in with the cl 
in an effective and artistic manner. 


arranging the bulletin 
g. and up to date. 


assroom environment 


5. Avoid cluttered bulletin boards that result from 


mixing too 
many types of materials together 


such as maps and charts arranged 
with posters and pictures. Profes ional work, such as posters, are best 
when they stand out alone, or when related children's work is ar- 
ranged around them. Maps are effective, too, with children's work 
arranged around them. 

6. Keep left-to-right direction of ey 
arrange materials. When the height o 
can be seen in one gl 


€ movement in mind as you 
the display is greater than 
or more rows, each arranged for 
es. However, in row arrangements 
€ movement toward the center of the display 
by appropriate use of line, size, 


ance, use two 
left-to-right movement of the ey 
be sure to direct the ey 


and color. 
7. Unity of line should be evident in a displ 


will be directed in a definite Sequence over the subject matter. This 
can be achieved by devising a logical sequence in the 
of the subject matter. Work out 


ay so that the eyes 


arrangement 

i i 3n imaginary "rest line" running 
straight across the display either at the top or the bottom of the 
mountings, and parallel to the horizontal lines of the mountings- 


Or make the space between mountings narrower than the picture 
or subject matter itself. 
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* Hs B. Good. Two “rest lines” are 
used and the display is cen- 


tered on the mat. 


A. Good. The "rest line’ 
apparent and the mat space 
between the pictures is less 
than the space surrounding the 
pictures. 


C. Poor. Lacks balance and D. Poor. Top-heavy mount- 
unity. Small lower border ing. two centers of interest. 
makes mounting top-heavy. Lacks unity of arrangement. 
Could be improved by using Could be improved by using 
arrangements in (A) and (B). arrangements in (E) and. (F). 


F. Good. Is not top-heavy and 


E. Good. Has unity of arrange- 
has unity. 


ment and balance. 


BULLETIN-BOARD ARRANGEMENTS 


designs and shapes in arranging 
[ul to maintain balance, and 


nce. You 


8. You can use various geometric 
bulletin-board displays if you are care 
if your arrangement directs the eyes in the desired seque 
can achieve proper sequence by means of continuity of subject mat- 
ter, rest line, color, or all three. The illustrative arrangements above 


are suggestive of types used in many classrooms. 
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Illustrations of 


material in acs 


x 


report 


report 


report 


Sample 
objects 


Commercial illustrations 


Mura! by children 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 


Suggestions for developing 


sequence and unity through arrangement in 
mounted displays. 


Mounting ated to the mount- 


in arranging bulletin-board dis- 
ave unity of color as well as unity 


mats should carry out the color 
scheme of the room, thus insuring harmony throughout the total 


classroom environment. Mats or borders used for mounting 
should be selected to enhance the subject matter being dis- 
played. You might adjust the area of color in the mounting to 
the area of the subject matter, or you might use colors and tones 
in the mounting that bring out the colors and tones that you 
wish to emphasize in the material being displayed. Within the 


display, select mats and borders that are alike in color and form. 
Here are some specific Suggestions: 


Materials. Several principles rel 
ing of materials are helpful 

plays. A given display should h 
of subject matter. Colored 


are 
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1. Select mat to set off the colors in the picture or material; use 
mats of a dull tone with bright materials and mats of a bright tone 
with dull materials; avoid mats whose color intensity is equal to that 
of the material. 

2. Avoid using a mat color that is a direct complement of the 
color in the picture; rather, use an analogous color. For example, 
a picture with large areas of bright orange is more attractive when 
placed on a lightyellow or blue mat; it should not be placed on a 
large area of bright blue. 

3. The size of the mat is governed by the importance of 
object or picture; the larger the mat, the more the picture is em- 


the 


phasized. 

4. Avoid putting strong lights against deep or hea 
heavy darks against lights. For example, do not mount 
color on a deep-magenta background. 


vy darks, and 
a pastel water 


Chalkboard 
joints 


Use the chalkboard to present original material, to list p 
have 


for discussion, to present material that otherwise would | 
to be dictated, to record dates, to write announcements, to pre- 
sent new information such as terms, principles, and dates, to 
illustrate points by means of sketches, charts. graphs, and dia- 
grams, to make assignments, to give directions, to list standards, 
to enable pupils to do written work so that others may see it, and 
to list examination items. 

Keep the following guide-lines in mind 


board: 


as you use the chalk- 


1. Place the material so that all pupils can see it. 
2. Write legibly and be sure that there are no misspelled words. 


3. Do not obstruct the group's view when making illustrations or 


Siving a demonstration. 
4. Check lighting to avoid glare and eyestrain. 
Organize the material so that it is easy to read. 


E 
5. 
6. Be sure that the chalkboard and chalk trays are kept clean. 

7. Use colored chalk, stick figures, rulers, compasses, and stencils 
to improve effectiveness of presentation. Practice beforehand if 


necessary, 
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8. Check material on the chalkboard from the back of the room, 
to make sure that it is easy to read. 

9. Use a duplicating machine when long lists are involved, or 
when materials must be in the possession of the pupils and time can 
be saved from doing mere copywork. 


Duplicated Materials 


In order to save time and avoid copywork, use duplicated 
materials for test items, practice material, job sheets, notices. 
and similar information. Stencil and gelatin duplicators are the 


most commonly used. In planning and preparing duplicated 
materials, give attention to the following: 


1. Duplicate material that all pupils should have in their own 
possession. 

2. Be sure it is legible and easy to read. 
3. Provide only those materials that are essential. 


4. Avoid the use of duplicated materials simply to provide “busy 
work.” 
Motion Pictures 

Motion pictures give a reality to studies of people, processes, 

and faraway places that can be secured in no other way, except 

by first-hand observation, Since action and movement are por- 


trayed, the children gain insights and meanings that still pictures 
do not offer. A broad sweep of e 


sented, such as the growth of org 
nations, contributions of great 


vents or activities can be pre- 
anizations, the development ol 


. : men and women, or processes 
involved in the production of a given commodity. In addition, 
motion pictures are interesting to pupils, hold their attention. 
and exert a ereat impact on their appreciations and attitudes. 
Here are some guides to effective use of motion pictures: 


1. Select motion pictures that will develo 
appreciations of current significance to the 
2. Study the guide that 
points that others h 


P concepts, attitudes, OY 
group. 

tat accompanies the motion picture for key 
ave found significant. 
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3. Determine specific ideas and concepts that need clarification 
or specific comment. 

4. Note size, space, and time distortions, or any other parts of the 
film that may give wrong impressions. 

5. Encourage the learning of a few significant ideas; avoid over- 
emphasis on a large number of isolated specifics. 

6. Evaluate the motion picture after utilization to determine if 
purposes were achieved. 
activities, so that the pupils can apply 


7. Plan specific follow-up 
key learnings. 


Arrange for individual viewing of materials that provide a three-dimen- 


sional effect. 
Projected Still Pictures 

Among the projected still pictures frequently used in mee 

" 12 E : 5 Weed 

tary schools are slides, filmstrips, opaque projections, over Sen 
Projections, and positive transparencies. Projected pictures = 
valuable aids to instruction. They insure group participation y 
focusing attention upon a particular picture; they make it va 

sible for small pictures to be used with a large group; En 
: à m ? 
Variety to the classroom routine; and they make it possible to 
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specific points to be considered for as long as efficient learning 
requires. 


Slides. Slides are frequently used in teaching because they can 
easily be arranged in a desired sequence, are easy to make, and 


are available on a variety of topics. Points to be kept in mind in 
using them are: 


1. Select each slide in terms of purposes, questions, or problems 
in your class. 


2. Make notes regarding special points or comments required by 


each slide; 3 x 5 cards are helpful. 
3. Arrange slides in an appropriate sequence for showing. 
4. Introduce the activity by clarifying purposes. 
5. Present each slide with related comments 


; answer questions 
that arise. Bec: 


ause of the heat created by the projector, allow no 
more than 2 to 3 minutes for cardboard-mounted slides and 5 or 6 
minutes for glass-mounted slides. 


6. Use a pointer to call attention to specific items; avoid present- 
ing too many specifics, lest confusion develop. 
5 


7. Apply the learning to c 


]uestions, problems, or purposes raised 
before or during the present 


ation. 

8. Evaluate the learning and note 
tions on the part of pupils 
note needs for 
sources. 


any confusions or misconcep- 
; re-show slides to clear up special points: 


additional information and for use of related re- 


Opaque Projections. Pictures, 
and similar resources from p 
newspapers constitute the raw materials for 
The same guide-lines presented above for 
to opaque projections. The next chapter 
mounting materials that will save time 
from arising in utilizing, filing, and storing opaque projections. 

Filmstrips. Filmstrips are one of the most frequently used 
audio-visual resources. Two types are available in color or black- 
and-white: (a) filmstrips with accompanying texts, and (b) film- 


strips with synchronized recordings. Effective utilization re- 
quires the following precautions: 


cartoons, maps, drawings, songs, 
amphlets, books, magazines, and 
Opaque projections. 
the use of slides apply 
presents several tips on 
and prevent difficulties 
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1. Preview the filmstrip and consult the accompanying teacher's 
manual; note purposes, major concepts, outcomes, and specific teach- 
ing suggestions. 

2. Develop specific purposes ar 
showing. 

3. Show the filmstrip (or that portion selected for use). 

; 4- Apply the ideas gained from the filmstrip by answering ques- 
tions, listing key points, or holding a group discussion. 

5. Evaluate achievement of purposes and discuss new questions 


that have arisen. 


nd questions with the class before 


Some mechanical errors frequently made by teachers in using 


filmstrips are: 


1. Failure to check beforehand to see if the filmstrip has been 


re-wound. 

2. Touching the surface of the fil 
the edges only. 

3. ] Failure to engage the sprocket teeth properly, 
the film. 

J. Forgetting to adjust the fri 


mstrip instead of handling it by 


thus damaging 
aming of the pictures. 


Pictures 

Use pictures to present specific concepts, to create interest, to 
explain difficult points, to provide specific answers to questions, 
and to stimulate additional study ar topic. In select- 
Ing pictures, be sure to check the 
tions to the work underway, the ide 
they may create, emotional reactions they may 
their relevancy to other materials being used. In using 
give attention to the suggestions: 


s to achieve specific purposes. 
and relate them to specific topics 


ona particul 
m carefully for specific applica- 
as involved, misconceptions 
stimulate, and 
pictures, 


1. Use pictures as teaching aid 
2. Present only a few at à time, 
9r questions in the work underway. 
3. Avoid using small pictures with the entire class, 
with an overabundance of confusing detail. Clarify misrepresenta- 
Hons in pictures, being sure to secure accurate interpretations of 


What is presented. Authenticity is essential. 


and pictures 
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4. Encourage individual study of pictures by placing them on the 
bulletin board. p : . 
5. Organize pictures into sets related to a particular topic for 
k o 
individual and small-group study. 


- Oakland 


Be on the lookout for photographs that can be secure 


d from individuals in 
the community for use in science and social studies. 


6. Encourage pupils to share 
studied. Help them to 
pictures. 


pictures related to topics — 
apply suitable criteria in selecting good 


You may want to mount pictures on constr 


uction paper of 
harmonizing color in order 


to add to their attractiveness and 


effectiveness. Be sure to use good material for mountings. Avoid 
using material that produces 


fully; mount related pictures 
effect; and provide appropri 
to pictures in textbooks; he 
major concepts and ideas th 


glare; arrange the margins carc- 
when necessary to give a group 
ate captions. Give special attention 
Ip the pupils to relate them to the 
at are being presented. 
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Oakland 


By all means, place children's work on the bulletin board. 


Demonstrations 

executed demonstrations make 
esses, ideas, and relationships clear to pupils. They provide 
opportunities for pupils to make directed observations and to 
hear pertinent comments related to questions, processes, and 
topics that otherwise might not be clear. Demonstrations enable 
you to bring out specific learnings in a prearranged se 
They are not so time-consuming as first-hand experience, yet 


t s 
hey possess many of the same values. 


Carefully planned and proc- 


quence. 


1. Make a specific plan to use during the demonstration. Plan a 
sequence of a few clear-cut steps that can be grasped by the group: 
avoid trying to develop too many ideas. Note steps that need addi- 
tonal explanation or that need to be repeated to insure under- 


Standing. 
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2. Be sure that necessary equipment and materials are available 
and properly arranged. Do not ruin the demonstration by fumbling 
around for chalk, paper, apparatus, or some other item. Rehearse 
the demonstration ahead of time if necessary to determine if the 
equipment is in working order and if your arrangements are satis- 
factory. 

3. Begin the demonstration by indicating how it is related to the 
unit, what its specific purposes are, what each pupil should observe. 


Los Angeles 


Carry out demonstrations in a carefully planned sequence. 


how notes may be taken (if necessary) 
carried out by the Pupils. Active obse. 


15 essential. Be sure each pupil can see 
4. Proceed with the demonstr 


and any other activities to be 
rvation on the part of pupils 
and hear, 
ation according to pla leveloping 

m 3 mcus b $ plan, developing 
such step meaningfully ang noung pupil reactions, Time the dem- 
onstr ation to make sure it does not run too long. Call attention to 
key points and explain difficult concepts E 

5 mina ration in ti ions 
5 Terminate che demonstration in time lor comments, questions, 
inferences, applications, sum 


maries, and evaluati iew al 
on. Review an) 
parts that are 1 ot understood, 
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6. Useac 
eer chart or the chalkboard to list steps that are to be carried 
ow-up activities. Encourage questions and commen 


clarify fo d iviti 
y follow-up activities. Evaluate follow-up activities to make 
ut to effective 


ts to 


sure that the i i 
i ideas learned ir rati X 
—. 1 the demonstration are p 


PRODUCTS 


.. Fuer Sit —| 


Oakiand 


Use samples in displays to develop vocabulary. 


Realia 


s, such as models, specimen 
documents, museum pieces. and tex- 
concrete meanings to pupils when 
discussions, exhibits, dioramas, 
entations. They may be used in response to 
, and purposes developed in classroom dis- 
e discussions and to stimulate interest in 
en topic or problem. Realia add interest 


Regie , 
ealia are real object s, ornaments, 


Utensils, tools, weapons, 
a They convey specific, 
ne aa used in demonstrations, 

ramatic repres 
questions, problems 
Cussions, or to initiat 
Specific aspects of a giv 
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and zest to learning because of their concreteness and meaning- 
fulness. 

Realia can be secured from school collections, audio-visual 
departments, museums, business firms, school-supply firms, the- 
atrical supply houses, school patrons, teachers, and pupils. 


Children are eage 


r to construct objects for use in specifie activities. 


Teachers and laymen who have traveled in foreign countries 
frequently have collections to share. Pupils are : 
objects to school or to Construct models for cl 
caution must be exercised in using 


eager to bring 
assroom use. Real 


materials brought by pupils 
or others, so that they will not be damaged 
ged. 

1. Use models, specimens, objects, 

specific concepts, to demonstr 


interest in a particular topic. 


and other realia to develop 
ate how something works, or to create 

?. Encourage pupils to handle 
to see how they work. Fragile m 
strated to the class. 


and manipulate objects, in order 


aterials should, of course, be demon- 
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3. Encourage questions and comments so that clear concepts can 
be developed. 

4. Relate the use of realia to concepts gained from reading, mo- 
tion pictures, and other experiences. 

5. Arrange realia in displays and exhibits. 

6. Avoid using realia as gadgets unrelated to specific questions 
and problems being studied. 


Albany, California 


Specimens give concreteness and authenticity that can be secured in no 
othey way. 


Exhibits 


Exhibits are especially effective because they can be organized 
85 à combination of realia, posters, murals, pictures, and other 
materials, They should highlight the work of pupils and should 
be built around a major theme. The following suggestions will 
bel buy i ine bits N 

helpful in planning exhibits: 

1. Encourage pupils to assist in planning and preparing exhibits. 

?. Work out balanced space arrangements; give attention to the 
Use of tables, bulletin boards, and racks to hold materials. Use simple 
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backgrounds with appropriate labels and clear lettering to designate 
items. 

3. Avoid weird color schemes and too much detail, inasmuch as 
a cluttered exhibit is confusing and does not prom 


ote learning. 
4. Place key objects in outstanding 


positions, so that a viewer's 


— . | 
Santa Monica 


eye will naturally move to t] 
tions, and reports related L 
5. Check lightir >H ur i e 
5 g ng; be sure that materi i at ey 
d als ar d d 
le L re displayed t 


6. Be creative in planning exhibits, Encourage the use of collec- 


tions made by the pupils or laymen in the community. Use move- 
ment and sound to add to eye-catching qualities. 


nem. Arrange for discussions, demonstra- 
o the exhibit. 
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Graphic Representation 


Types of graphic materials frequently used by teachers in- 
clude charts, diagrams, sketches, drawings, maps, posters, murals, 
Cartoons, and graphs. Graphic materials represent or symbolize 
reality. They are different from photographs in that they are a 


Oakland 


Children's drawings make an attractive background for book displays. 
representation of something rather 


Simplified sketches and drawir 
th 


li 


than an exact picture of it. 
ngs are often easier to understand 
an pictures involving a wealth of detail. The following guide- 
Nes are essential to effective utilization: 


1. Explain symbols, scale, and other features th 


usion. Remember that map-reading, chart- 
ng usually require instruction beforehand 
range from a brief review to detailed te 


upon the background of the class and 
(Give simil 


at may cause con- 
reading, and graph-read- 
- Your explanations may 
aching of symbols, depending 


the difficulty of the resource. 
ar attention to materials in textbooks.) 


i 
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2. Introduce graphic materials at the opportune moment—when 
specific points or questions have been brought up that bear directly 
upon the ideas presented in them. Emphasize the purpose of each 
item. 


Glencoe Public Schools 


Children us di j 
1 use many different graphic materials to summarize key ideas. 


3. Because graphic materials usually 
key idea, be sure that the class has had 
it. Use related pictures, objects 
use graphic materials 


summarize or highlight a 

adequate experience to grasp 

and other materials, Review and re- 
as questions and new problems arise. 

4. Place the m 


aterials hi 
terials high enough so that all can see; be sure to 
stand beside them during discussion 


P » not in front of them; and 
speak to the class, not to the materi 


als. 
5. Project small items by means of opaque projectors so that all 
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i articipati an be 
can see them clearly, and so that maximum participation C 
secured. 


WT E SES re are a few other 
In addition to the foregoing guide-lines, here a peace 
2 s > re usi rticular 

points to keep in mind when you are using particular typ 

graphic materials. 


“A Record of our Plants 


Feb. Teb. 13-- 5 905 Er aad beans, 
Squa nach and 
redis Seeds in cans. 


Feb. 20 - Radish. ond Spinach 


came Up. 


Feb. 27--- Radishes were 2+" 


ene Spinach was 


Mar. 5-- Squash came up. Both 


spinach and sade 
were 3° 


Mar. i3--Squash was 1" high 


Albany, California 


Charts may be used to list group standards, present din, 
Provide directions, present a calendar of events, summarize key 
ideas, present terms and concepts, and classify material under 
main headings. Pictorial charts should be used, together with 
Charts based on words or numbers. 

Stick drawings are easy to make and can be used to serve a 
Variety of purposes. Many teachers find it helpful to make stick 
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drawings as they give demonstrations or explain particular 
points. Pupils themselves can learn to use them in discussions 
and reports to the group. 

Sketches of graphic materials can be made by using tracing 
paper, by copying material projected by the slide or opaque pro- 
jector, by using ruled paper to increase or decrease the size of 
the original, or by using the pantograph.* 

Murals may be made on cloth, paper, and, if the administra- 
tion permits, on the walls of corridors or rooms. You may want 
to secure the cooperation of the art teacher in working out your 
plans. Murals should be related to the major themes and topics 
being developed in a particular course. 


Cartoons are designed to symbolize an event, person, or idea 
in an exaggerated manner. They may be drawn by pupils or 


selected from magazines or newspapers. Encourage children to 
give careful attention to interpretation, and to secure other 


points of view. Each cartoon should be checked against facts 
gathered from accurate sources, 


Education Workshop 
of California, Berkeley 


1See Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Me in 7. ; d 
Dryden Press, 1946. Methods in Teaching, p. 277. New York: The 
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Posters are used to portray key ideas in a direct and appealing 
manner. Well-made posters are a unique combination of pic- 
tures, letters, and colors to form a stimulating and pleasing 
effect. They are frequently used in drives of various kinds, on 
holidays, in connection with special events, and in campaigns. 
A good poster tells a story at a glance; it is simple in detail, can 
be easily comprehended, and has one main center of interest. 
Plain lettering, effective color cont 


sts, a catchy title (some- 
times expressed as a slogan), and attractive form are essential. 

Diagrams are simple line drawings illustrating a specific point. 
They may show the layout of an airport, the steps in processing 
a product in a factory, or the arrangement of a farm. Examples 
may be secured from magazines, newspapers, books, pamphlets, 
and commercial sources, or you and the pupils may make them 
yourselves. When you make them in the classroom, you may use 
paper, cloth, the chalkboard, or the bulletin board. 


Maps 


Maps of many types are available for use in elementary 
schools. Examples are relief, pictorial, physical, political, eco- 
nomic, and weather maps. Try to use maps made by pupils as 
well as those purchased from school-supply houses. Depending 
on the activity, you may choose map outlines for desk use, chalk- 
board outlines for large-scale activities, or opaque projections. 
A globe, an atlas, and a gazetteer are also valuable in solving 
problems that arise in class. Special points to keep in mind are: 


1. Use maps to introduce, summarize, and review topics and 


ideas. Make frequent reference to them as questions are raised and 
as points are made. Encourage pupils to do the same. 
2. Be sure that each pupil understands the purpose for which the 
map was made and the purpose for which it is being used in class. 
3. Use pictures, slides, and filmstrips along with maps to add 
reality and meaning. 


4. Review and re-teach symbols and scales to facilitate interpreta- 
ton and use of maps. 


5. Refer to the globe when you are discussing a country or a con- 
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tinent, in order to bring out its relationship to other places, and to 
clarify ideas regarding size, direction, distance, and shape. Have 
pupils note distortions on certain maps by comparing them with the 
globe. 


Oakland 


6. Encourage pupils to collect unusual maps—literary places, 
home countries of musicians, natural resources fri : im es 
newspapers, and bulletins, strom magazines, 

7. Use map-making as a means of summarizing ideas. Encourage 
accuracy and proper use of color, symbols, and scale. (See next 
chapter.) „ & 


8. Use maps in exhibits and on bulletin boards 
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Radio, Recordings, and Television 


Radio broadcasts, phonograph records, transcriptions, and 
television programs present material in a dramatic and effective 
manner. They enable you to bring inaugurations, national and 
international conferences, holiday celebrations, commemora- 


Dive 


ct children's attention to educational programs on television and radio. 


tions, and special events into the classroom. In some school 
Systems a recorder is used to transcribe selected programs so that 
they can be reproduced as needed. Phonograph records are avail- 
able on a host of topics. You can make proper use of these re- 
Sources in the following ways: 


1. Check on local and national programs especially planned for 
the schools, and select those that are appropriate for your class. 
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2. Check on regular programs (non-school), and select those that 
are appropriate. 

3. Check programs that are on the air before and after school. 
Encourage children to listen to high-quality programs related to the 
work going on in class, and to other programs of general interest. 

4 Determine broadcast schedules by checking local newspapers, 
bulletins from the major networks, Scholastic Teacher (which lists 
selected programs each month), bulletins or guides from your school 


Los Angeles 


quire much planning on the part of children. 


Simulated broadcasts re 


system, guides issued in States that h 
Special bulletins issued 
pupils. Bulletins from net able in school libraries or 
may be secured directly from the offices of the bro 
5. Take advantage of information onr 
system catalogs, commercia] catalo 
sional magazines, yearbooks, and teacher's manuals 
d E H ies cid 


6. Relate listening experiences to purposes, and to the problems 
and topics being studied, Be sun 


poses for listening, and th; 
sion and other follow-up activities, 


ave state-wide programs, and 
by companies Sponsoring programs for 
Works are avail 
adcasting systems. 
€cordings offered in school- 


55. recommended lists, proles- 
methods texts, 
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Broadcasting by Students 


Broadcasts by students themselves are being used in many 
schools. These broadcasts may be over a real station, or over the 
public-address system. Examples of broadcasts that have been 
carried out satisfactorily by pupils are: 


Announcements Interviews Sports roundups 
Committee reports Newscasts Safety talks 
Dramatizations Panels Special events 
Forums Quiz programs Student. activities 
Holiday programs Roundtables Town meetings 


In addition to "live" broadcasts, many teachers have simu- 
lated broadcasts as a special activity within the classroom. Cur- 
rent events and special reports are well suited to such activities. 
Sometimes it is helpful to make a tape, wire, or disk recording of 
the simulated broadcast and play it back for specific evaluation. 


Summa ry 


Audio-visual materials should be viewed as integral com- 
ponents of the instructional program, not as gadgets or side- 
shows to entertain children. Each resource should be selected in 
terms of specific purposes, studied before utilization, utilized 
in accordance with sound principles, and put to use in follow-up 
activities, Equipment and classroom arrangements should be 
checked before utilization. A variety of resources should be em- 
ployed, each being selected. because it is best for a particular 
Purpose. Techniques for using each type of resource should be 
employed systematically so that a high level of learning will be 
Maintained, 


In addition to the instructional resources discussed in this 
chapter, there are several types of material that can be made for 
Immediate use in the classroom. The next chapter outlines spe- 
cific directions for making certain materials that elementary 
teachers have found to be especially helpful. As you read it, 
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consider kinds of materials that you can make for use in student 
teaching. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Burr, J. B., L. W. Harding, and L. B. Jacobs, Student Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Chapter 
IX presents practical suggestions on the utilization of learning materials. 


Dale, Edgar, Audio-visual Methods of Teaching. New York: The Dryden 
Press, g46. A comprehensive treatment of various types of resources, 
with principles and techniques of selection, utilization, and evaluation; 
specific suggestions are made regarding the use of materials in various 
areas of the curriculum. 


East, Marjorie, Display for Learning. New York: The Dryden Press, 1952. 
Practical suggestions on the preparation and use of 


all types of graphic 
aids. 


Kinder, J. S., Audio-visual Materials and Techniques. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1950. A good guide to sources of materials, tech- 
niques of utilization, and preparation of materials. 

Kinney, Lucien, and Katherine Dresden, Better 
rent Materials. Stanford: Stanford University P 
the selection, arrangement, and use e 


McKown, H. C., and A. B. Rob 


Learning Through Cur- 
ress, 1952. Suggestions on 
of current materi 


l : ts, Audio-visual Aids to Instruction. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. A detailed account 


of principles and techniques involved in the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials; specific chapters are devoted to their use in the elementary school. 
Michaelis, J. U., Social Studies for C 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Cha 


hildren in a Democracy. New York: 
x > pters VIH-XIV discuss principles and tech- 
niques of selecting and utilizing instructional materials: construction, 


dramatic representation, and reading materials are discussed, in addition 
to other types of resources, 


National Society for the Study of Education, Audio-visual Materials of In- 
struction, Forty-eighth Yearbook, Part I. Chicago: Univ ity of Chicago 
P » 1949. An excellent source of background information on research 
in audio-visual education, 


Wittich, W. X., and C. F. 
Harper and Brothers, 195 
sion. Many 


materials, including tele y photographs and drawings are used 
to illustrate outstanding classroom practices. 


Schuller, Audio-visual Materials. New York: 
3- A detailed account of all types of audio-visual 
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Making Audio-visual 
Materials 


As A STUDENT TEACHER, you will want to make some original 
contribution to the audio-visual resources being utilized in your 
class. You may devise various types of materials that are appro- 
priate for use in units of work, developmental or remedial read- 
ing, arithmetic, science, club activities, or in public-relations 
activities, such as an open house for parents. Examples of various 
types of materials are presented in this chapter, together with 
Specific directions for their construction. Some of these materials 
can be made by the children themselves. The main point of this 
chapter is to make available to you in handy and usable form 
Specific directions for making charts, slides, opaque projections, 
Maps, and dioramas. The references at the end of the chapter 
contain suggestions on the making of other materials. 


CHARTS 


: Charts are used to record various kinds of information, rang- 
ing from vocabulary lists in reading, science, and social studies 
to detailed directions for carrying out processes in art or experi- 
ments in science. They are used in place of the chalkboard when 
Needed information is to be used several times by the group. 
Hac 5 in making displays, exhibits, and bulletin- 
g š 
Temporary charts, such as those used to record daily plans, to 
tite the first draft of a poem or story created by the group, or 
to record daily news items, are made on newsprint or manila 
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My 


October 


1 

Jane werf to the vegetable 
market for Mother. 

H 1 . 
seal ech fni E I Three little goldfish 


] can you nome? One, two, three 
Which ones do "s 
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See our goldfish, 


you 
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woshes the brushes 
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Me subtract fo find , 
t How many are left 
i 2 Ow many are gone * 
altogether i i s How may are needed! 
| cost ! j «How much more j 
han wo add wo put ene 
Together. | 


The + sign means i 
fadd. 


many, in all. It asks you to divide 
the amount inte smaller parts 
t Several things ore put into equal 
iPhcation probi groups You are asked how many things 
Price of one article There will be inane of these groups. 
b find the : vo 2 Someone dwides a number of things 
equally omong a number of people You 
are asked how much eoch Person receives, 
3A prece of something is cut mfo o 
number of peces of equal size. You 
ore asked haw ang each piece will be. 
that mean a group of things. || Youre fol the cost of several 
bunch 4} things thet are the same price You 
por are asked fo find the price of one 
pile of these things. 


A mult; 


See 


Words 


Richmond, Calitornia 
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paper. More permanent charts typically are made before or after 
school on butcher or kraft paper, or on oak tagboard. Lettering 
on both temporary and permanent charts should be done in 
manuscript rather than cursive writing. Good sizes for classroom 
use are 24 by go or 24 by 36 inches. 

Effective charts are intelligible to children, authentic, and 
geared to the group's level of development. Sentence structure, 
spelling, usage, punctuation, and capitalization should be in 
proper form. Paragraphs should be indented as they are in read- 
ing materials being used in class. Illustrations such as pictures, 


A good chart liner can be made 


by nailing 34-inch strips 7 inch 
34- n inch 
apart on a frame that is 18 ; B eee qe 


inches by 24 inches, 


photographs, or drawings may be used to add to the attractive- 


ness and meaningfulness of charts. The format of a chart should 
be similar to that of a properly mounted picture 


Taterials i 7 i 
Materials needed include paper or tagboard, chart liner or 


yardstick, India ink, china-marking pencil or black Crayola, 
felt pen, Speedball round-nib pen Be or Esterbrook No. 4 (for 
Grades I and II), Speedball Be or B3 or Esterbrook No. 4 (for 


other grades), penholder, and hard pencil for marking lines and 
spaces. z 
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Procedures. Determine what the content of the chart is to be. 
Use chart liner (or yardstick) to mark off spaces with lead pencil. 
Leave margins of at least one and one-half to three inches at 
sides and bottom, and two to two and one-half inches at the top. 
Allow space for any illustrations. Space title about three inches 
above first line. Make small letters approximately one inch high 
and capital letters one and one-half to two inches high when 
charts are to be used with the entire group. Smaller letters may 
be used with small groups. Allow one or two spaces between 
lines. Do not allow tall letters or capitals to overlap or touch the 
letters above, or tail letters to touch the letters on the line below. 
Leave space between words equal to letter ^w" in Grade I, and 
letter “o” in other grades. If sentences are longer than one line, 
divide them into meaningful phrases to promote reading ability. 

Evaluation of Charts. The following points deal with the ap- 
praisal of charts. They will be helpful guides to you in chart- 
making. 

1. Does the chart meet significant teacher and pupil purposes? 

?. Are ideas expressed clearly? Is content authentic? Does the 
chart reflect originality? 

3. Is the vocabulary appropriate to the reading ability of the 
Broup? Is it meaningful? Is it effective? 

J. Are illustrations used effectively? 

5. Are space divisions satisfactory? Margins? Title? Paragraphing? 
Alignment? S 

6. Is lettering satisfactory? Form? Size of letters? Legibility? 
Uniformity? 

7. Is spacing effective? Between letters? Between words? Between 
lines? 

8. Is general workmanship neat and of high quality? 

GLASS SLIDES AND OPAQUE PROJECTIONS 


Glass slides and opaque projections may be used to introduce 
topics, to stimulate interest, to raise specific questions, to answer 
questions, to clarify concepts, to stimulate self-expression, to 
culminate an activity, and to evaluate learning. They are helpful 
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in stimulating group participation as well as individual learn- 
ing. Projected materials provide an opportunity for the group 
and the individual to examine and discuss at length the topic 
under consideration. 


Etched Glass Slides 


Materials needed in preparing glass slides include etched glass 
4 by 314 inches, frosted on one side; clear glass cover of the same 
size; gummed slide-binding tape and dispenser; thumb-spot 
markers; medium-hard pencil: slideamaking pencil crayons: 
razor blade or scissors. 


A 


Guns slides, glass-slide holder, crayons for slide-making, and Radio-Mats 
for typing material to be projected are easy to secure and use. 


roce dures. Here are some general instructions that apply to 
any type of handmade slide: 


15 Prepare a working copy on paper 4 by 314 inches; measure in 
% of an inch from the edges and draw a rectangle 314 by 214 inches. 
This represents the portion of the slide that will show on the screen 
when it is projected. Prepare your drawing within the rectangle, 
remembering that slides may be projected only with the long dimen: 
sion in the horizontal position. : j 

2. Place the slide over the drawing and tr: 
ful not to smear, leave fingerprints, make er: 
the surface of the slide, because defects 


they are projected on the screen. Keep 


ace the outline; be care- 
asures, or otherwise alter 
are greatly magnified when 
a piece of paper over that part 
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of the slide on which you are not working. Handle slide by edges 
only. . 
3. Many teachers find it helpful to use a slide-holder to keep slide 
in place over copy. 
4. Preserve glass slides by taping a piece of clear glass over the 
drawing, on the two long edges at least, with colored Scotch tape or 


gummed slide-binding tape. 

5. Place a thumb-spot marker on the lower left-hand corner of the 

slide. When you insert the slide into the projector, hold the marker 

between thumb and index. finger of right hand as you [ace the screen. 
6. Old slides can be cleaned for re-use by moistening them, apply- 

ing slide cleaner, scrubbing with toothbrush, rinsing, and drving. 


Pencil Slides. Place the etched elass on the material to be 
projected, or make a tracing or preliminary drawing on white 
paper. Place the preliminary drawing in slide-holder with glass 
slide superimposed on it. Trace with medium-hard pencil. Use 
shading to get various effects. 

Colored Slides. Make a preliminary drawing with medium- 
hard pencil and trace on glass slide as described above. Then use 
colored slide crayons, being careful to apply colors evenly right 
"p to the pencil outline. Keep the crayons sharp by rubbing 
them on sand paper. Use a light-box as needed. Excellent shaded 
effects can be secured by blending colors. Tape and mark as 
indicated in (4) and (5) above. 

Typewritten Material. Secure Radio-Mat form; insert in type- 
Writer and type material directly on it; discard the back of 
envelope and red sheet; place typed film in clear glass slides; and 
bind. 

Other Slides. Silhouette slides can be made by cutting figures 
Hut of black paper (or other dark paper) and mounting them 
between clear glass slides. Transparent inks can be used to give 
bright color effects. China-marking pencils may be used on plain 
Blass; they are easy for children to use. India ink can be used 
to give sharp outlines, as on map slides. Colored cellophane can 
be used to give striking color effects. Lumarith, a cellulose ace- 
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tate material, may be used to make slides that can be projected 
without placing them between clear glass covers. 


Opaque Projections 


Opaque projections require a projector that utilizes reflected 
light to magnify and project pictures, book pages, pupils’ papers, 
small flat objects, drawings, textiles, and similar materials. Since 
the materials to be projected need not be transparent, you can 


use a wide variety of resources not available for ordinary pro- 
jection. 


Materials needed in preparing opaque projections include 
pictures, maps, songs, outlines, or other Opaque materials for 


mounting; chipboard #50; rubber cement: flat brushes (14-inch 


or 34-inch); paper-cutter or shears 
Procedures. Select material to fit projection are 


a of standard 
opaque projectors (6 by 6 inches). Trim neatly, apply rubber 
cement to back of material with brush, and mount on center of 
chipboard 7 by 10 inches in size; mounts of this s 


to handle and to file. 


are easy 

Do all mounting work on pages of an old magazine to prevent 
smearing. Use a clean page for each mounting. Begin by apply- 
ing cement to center of picture and work to edges rapidly; be 
Sure to cover the entire back surface. Mount the picture on 
chipboard and rub with a dry cloth to insure close contact. Cover 
the mounted material with oiled paper and place under a pile 


of books until cement is dry, Wipe off excess cement from sur- 
face of chipboard after it has dried. Ente 


. r classification informa- 
tion on area not covered by material. 


MAKING MAPS 


You will be able to use a v 
elementary-school teaching. 
those most frequently made: : 


ariety of types of maps in your 
Michaelis has prepared a list of 


1 John. U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Childy, ; 
* " H 4 children in p racy 270-280. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. e Democracy, pis. 259860 
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1. Floor, wall, pictorial, outline, and mural maps. 

3. Specimen maps using real items such as wheat, corn, and rocks. 

3. Relief maps made of papier-maché, salt and flour, or clay. 

4. Transportation, communication, historical, air-age, and polit- 
ical maps. 

5. Special feature maps showing national parks, forests, rivers, 
production of selected commodities, and homes of great people. 

6. Map slides for projection, and cellophane outline maps to lay 
over physical maps and thus indicate relationships. 


If you are to be successful in making maps such as these, you 
must give careful attention to several specific details. 

Transferring Maps Accurately. At first, children need experi- 
ence with maps that portray places they have been and trips they 
have taken. Later, they are ready to use and make maps of larger 
areas. Hence you will need to know how to transfer certain 
features of an area from an accurate, ready-made map to a map 
on which children can enter their own data. 

The opaque projector provides the quickest, most accurate 
means of making the transfer. Small maps of the desired area can 
usually be found in books, magazines, and newspapers. Children 
can use these directly with the opaque projector. Or they can 
Prepare slides for projection by making tracings with India ink 
on clear glass, or with china-marking pencil on frosted glass. 
The maps can be enlarged to a usable size. Children can trace 
the projected outlines with chalk, pencil, or crayon on any 
chosen background. 

Ifa series of maps is to be made, a cut-out pattern of a given 
area may be useful. Each map in the series might show a differ- 
ent feature—for example, in a series of maps of a state, one map 


mi x 18811 ; [ 
night show climatic areas; another, land forms: 


Cultural pr Es : ; another, agri- 
: al products; and yet another, transportation and trade 
centers. The cut-out pattern is made by pasting an accurate map 
9f the desired size on a piece of chipboard and then cutting 
around the borders. The children can then place the pattern on 
the chosen background material and draw around it with pencil 
or crayon. To avoid misconceptions, have them sketch in light 
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lines to indicate the continuity of land forms around the chosen 
area. For instance, Brazil traced from such a pattern would look 
like an island unless the bordering areas were suggested. 
Onion-skin paper is an old stand-by for tracing map outlines. 
Its use, however, is complicated and time-consuming, since three 
tracings are required: one to transfer the original outline to the 
onion-skin paper, one to impress the tracing on the selected 


lementary School 


thildre rsity of Minnesota 
Children use maps to summarize key ideas. 


background material, and one to form the outline of the new 
map. When children undertake these tracings, there are apt to 
be many slips and smears before the transfer is completed. The 
process is useful only when no projectors are a ailable, or when 
the map to be transferred is too large to be projected , 
Freehand sketching in reprodi , i 


difficult process. It involves an u 
meridians and a concept of pro 
section of the m 


tcing or enlarging a map is a 
nderstanding of parallels and 


portion. First, determine the 


ap to be transferred. Then square the back- 
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grounds of both the original and the new map with a like num- 
ber of longitudinal and latitudinal lines. Then do the freehand 
sketching square by square, maintaining relative proportion. 
Some sixth-grade children can use this process with a high degree 
of accuracy. 

True freehand sketching or diagramming, in which no direct 
use is made of parallels and meridians, is widely used in the 
primary grades. This is a desirable map-making skill to continue 
in the upper grades. With this technique, however, children are 
creating a map of comparatively small area from direct observa- 
tion; they are not attempting to reproduce a map already drawn. 

Materials and Proce: 


„Some map-making materials can be 
used more effectively than others in the elementary school. Tag- 
board and other hard, smooth-surfaced papers respond better to 
Speedball pens and India ink than to wax crayons or tempera. 
Map symbols on such hard-surfaced backgrounds must be dia- 
Srammatic and simple. 

Construction, manila, bogus, chipboard, and some "butcher 
roll” paper can be used effectively with India ink, wax crayon, 
OT tempera. Wax crayon gives an interesting effect when it is 
applied with light strokes in some areas and with heavier strokes 
am others—for example, to indicate borders, seacoasts, and spe- 
cific symbols. 

The rough surface on the reverse side of oilcloth responds to 
Wax crayon and tempera. An old window shade also makes a 
Sood background for colored maps. 

Wax crayons can be applied to muslin or percale and then 
Pressed between blotters with a moderately warm iron, The 
Melted wax is absorbed by the blotter and the color is "set" in 
the material. It is important to apply the crayon in only one 
direction, with even, smooth strokes. Heavier strokes may be 
used to accent certain features. Too much wax is likely to run 
before it is absorbed by the blotters. A little practice on scraps 
Of cloth is advisable beforehand. 

Relief Maps. Relief maps are fun to make and help to clarify 
children’s concepts of terrain in relation to land and water 
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forms. Recipes for papier-maché or flour-and-salt mixtures 
follow: 


Papier- Mach 


Materials. & non-rusting container; 25 sheets of newspaper or 
equivalent amount of paper towels; four cups of flour; two cups of 
salt. 

Procedures. Tear paper into fine shreds and soak in water for 24 
hours; squeeze out water; add flour and paste and mix until a smooth 
consistency is achieved. 

(Note: A good substitute for flour is starch. One tablespoon of 


glue added to each pint of starch paste makes a good modeling 
mixture.) 


Flour-and-Salt Paste for Surface Modeling 


Materials. Heavy cardboard or beaverboard to serve as base; equal 
parts of flour and paste. 
Procedures. Mix flour and salt with cold water to make a mixture 


of thick consistency for modeling. Place on c 


ardboard base and 
model it. In building elevations on relief maps, build up one layer 


at a time, allowing each layer to dry before adding another. Paint 
after the mixture has dried. 


Another method is to moisten sheets of newspaper with paste. 
using a large brush. The paper becomes soft, so that it can be 
pushed and pressed onto the background of the 
can be pinched and molded quickly. C 
and begin again when they are ready, 


as they work. If a smoother surface is desired, narrower strips 
of paste-soaked newspaper can be fitted over the molded features. 
The total mass adheres well and dries qu 
be painted with tempera. Children work 
freely and independently, achiev 
ably with those of 
processes. 


map. Contours 
hildren can stop work 
since they make the pulp 


ickly. When dry, it can 
with this simple process 
ing results that compare favor- 
more complicated recipes and molding 


An easy-to-use recipe for paste that c 


An an be used in making 
relief maps, as well as for other purposes, 


follows: 
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Materials. Two cups of flour; one tablespoon of powdered alum; 
one heaping teaspoon of oil of cloves; one cup of boiling water; two 
cups of cold water. . 

Procedures. Add powdered alum to cup of boiling water. Mix 
flour in cold water until smooth, then pour mixture slowly into boil- 
ing water. Stirring well, cook until “bluish” in color. Remove from 
fire. Stir in oil of cloves. Keep in airtight jars, and soften as needed 
by adding water. i 

Papier-máché and flour-salt modeling paste are used successfully 
by some teachers to make relief maps. The directions for preparing 
them should be followed carefully. 


Puzzle Maps. Wood and beaverboard are the best background 
materials for making puzzle maps. If chipboard is used, pressure 
should be applied to the corners while the mounted map is dry- 
ing; this prevents curling. Maps painted on plywood back- 
grounds can be cut into sections with a jig-saw or with a coping 
Saw and used as puzzles. A plywood, beaverboard, or heavy chip- 
board tray to hold the map while children are solving the puzzle 
is helpful. The tray may well have a painted outline of the total 
area to be assembled. The map puzzle may be based on political 
divisions, climatic sections, produce belts, or natural land divi- 
sions. The map itself should be relatively simple. Rivers, coast- 
lines, and elevations keyed with colors serve as clues in rearrang- 
ing the puzzle and provide worth-while geographic learnings. 

Tllustrations and Symbols. Illustrations add interest to maps, 
and the research necessary for children to prepare authentic 
illustrations increases the learning possibilities of the map- 
making. Children seem more satisfied with the activity when 
they make their illustrations on separate pieces of paper and 
Paste them on the map. If they wish to modify or improve a 
Picture, they can do so without spoiling the rest of the map. 
Of course, when maps are prepared on the back of oilcloth or 
9n other textiles, the illustrations are applied directly to the 
Material. Placement of illustrations is usually more accurate 
When the pictures are positioned around the border and keyed 
by number to the actual location on the map. Or lines can be 
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drawn from the pictures to the map locations. Pictures mounted 
on separate backgrounds may be tied to the map with colored 
thread attached by gummed dots, or with pins that have colored 
heads. 

Keyed colors and diagrammatic symbols are applied directly 
to the map with crayon, paint, or India ink. Symbols can, of 
course, be cut out of paper and pasted on. 

Specimens of products of an area are often attached by gluing, 
sewing, or wiring them to the background of the map. Grains 
and other agricultural specimens may be placed in small match 
boxes covered with cellophane and attached with glue or strong 
thread. Samples of lumber or ores may be wired directly to the 
border of the map. Small pill bottles of a uniform size make 
good containers and can be wired to chipboard or he 
grounds. Various gummed tapes, though e 
satisfactory for permanent mounting, because time and tempera- 
ture affect their adhesive qualities. 


avier back- 
asy to use, are not 


As with illustrations, specimens can be 


or to a separate section of the map and keyed by a number or 
symbol, or joined by arrows to the exact location. 

Miniature models may also be 
tached in the ways described 


attached to the border 


made by the children and at- 
above. Small clay fruits or animals, 


and tiny wooden transportation models enrich map study for 


upper-grade children. 

Lettering. Captions can be 
pasted to the map. Mist 
damaging the work th 
can be centered e 


painted on strips of paper and 
akes in spelling can be 
at has already been done 
asily without labori 
the printing of fourth-grade children 
is still quite large. Accuracy of loca 
place names are listed to one side 
keyed by one of the methods Suggested above. Devising a key 
for the symbols used on the map is an essential part of the learn- 
ing involved in map-making. Transfer of understanding to keys 


used on other maps should, of course, be encouraged. The chil- 
dren should also work out distance scal ; 


corrected without 
and the captions 
ous ruling. Remember that 
and of many older children 
tion can be maintained if 
of the map and attached or 


es for accurately enlarged 
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maps. In preparing both the keys and the scales, the printing 
should be done on separate paper and pasted to the map. If the 
entire class is to benefit from the research of the map-making 
committee, all illustrations and specimens must be labeled. 


DIORAMAS 


The typical diorama is much like a miniature stage setting. 
It has a foreground of three-dimensional objects and a pictorial 
background. The setting (or scene) is placed in a box-like con- 
tainer with an opening at the top for light, and with a framed 
opening on the side to further the idea of a stage. Listed below 
are examples of dioramas that can be made for use in elementary 
Schools, 

Securing Food. Milking scene on a dairy farm; feeding chickens 
9n a chicken ranch: picking and loading lettuce; harvesting 
Wheat; irrigating a tomato field. h 

Lumbering. Felling trees; loading lumber trucks; conveying 
logs from the millpond to the sawmill; hauling lumber to the 
city by train or truck; using a truck to move lumber in the lum- 
beryard. 

Ranch Life. Making adobe bricks: molding tallow for early 
ae hides; making shoes weaving eph: Jiang gar- 

AS g in outdoor ovens; building an irrigation aqueduct. 

Pioneer Travel. Making a birchbark canoe: traveling on foot 

9r horseback along a trail; using a log raft; a pack horse, or 
torses with drags; a Conestoga wagon; a flat houseboat; the Pony 
"Xpress; à stagecoach; early railroads. 
Life in Latin America. An Indian family making pottery, or 
Weaving rugs and blankets; Cuban workmen cutting and loading 
Sugar cane; Brazilian children sorting coffee beans; a family of 
Ecuador weaving Panama hats; Peruvian farmers turning the 
Soil with ox-drawn wooden plows: Chilean miners loading cop- 
Per ore on airplanes; Argentine cowboys riding herd. 

Using Basic Tools. Prying a rock with a lever; loading trucks 
with the inclined plane; lifting a workman into position with 
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pulleys; moving goods on a conveyor belt by means of wheels 
and axles. 

George Washington. Surveying the unknown West; with his 
men at Valley Forge; crossing the Delaware; inaugurated as 
President; returning to Mount Vernon. 

Literature. (Scenes from books:) Alice has tea with the Mad 
Hatter, the March Hare, and the Dormouse; Robinson Crusoe 


- Education Workshop 
University of California, Berkeley 


Dioramas can be used effectively in a display 


finds Friday's footprints; the animals hold a conference about 


the camel who would only say "Humph"; Christopher Robin 
catches Winnie the Pooh in his trap for "Half-a-lumps 3 
Suggestions for Construction 


The Container. Give careful attention to the size of the box 


in which the diorama is to be buiit. The size of the container 
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affects the relative sizes of the objects in the foreground. If you 
are planning a series of dioramas, try to have the containers uni- 
form in size. Suggest that the children secure boxes from the 
corner grocery store. Cardboard cartons are lighter to handle 
than wooden boxes and can be obtained in a wider variety of 
Shapes and sizes. Moreover, the background scenery can be 
attached to cardboard more easily than it can be to wood. The 
outside of a carton can be quickly and neatly covered with paper 
and all edges can be finished with gummed tape. Wood, on the 
other hand, requires sanding and finishing. 

Simple dioramic arrangements can be made on flat pieces of 
beaverboard, chipboard, or wood. The back of the stage may 
even be omitted. If a background is needed, you can use curved 
pieces of chipboard or tagboard held in place by gummed paper. 


The Foreground 


In the foreground of the diorama are mounted the objects 
and figures that tell the story. Ordinarily, this part should be 
Planned and constructed first. Be sure to keep in mind the 
educational values of the activity and the authenticity of both 


subject and materials. If the diorama is to enlarge and clarify 
the children’s understandings, the design, story, and effect must 
be authentic, even if the materials are not. Originality and cre- 
ativity within the limitations of authenticity are keynotes to 
planning the foreground. Children will naturally experiment 
to achieve artistic balance and grouping as they arrange various 
scenes. 
Figures, Pipe cleaners and wire are effective materials in mak- 
ig figures because they can be bent into position for the activ- 
— For example, the lumberjack can he shown at 
the mh na ent driver can sit at his steering wheel. Clothes for 
"s e be made from cloth. leather, lace, and other 
ere aS Small printed, striped, or checked designs are 
= mended, because they are less likely to distort proportions. 
E oes of animals can also be introduced into the diorama. 
cleaner forms wrapped with yarn or strips of stocking are 


in 
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effective. Wooden animals cut out with a jig-saw and mounted 
on wooden stands are practical for farm scenes; they encourage 
manipulation and dramatic play. In fact, making a set of farm 


animals is a very purposeful activity even if they are not to be 
used in a diorama. 
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Pipe-cleaner Figures i 
" l cogi g The follow ing directions for pipe-cleaner 
igures will save you much time and trouble 
Materials. Five pipe cleaners fo 


foil or sheet lead for feet; pl 


or body; two pieces of heavy tin 
astic wood or darning thread for 
cotton covered y i 
ing for head; yarn strips of stockine to w 

Procedures. Twist two pipe élen 
together; be 


hair; round wooden bead or 

; ad oi : ; k 
vith piece of stock- 
rap body, arms, and legs. 


l . aners together; twist two more 
n p$ * * 
nd one pipe cleaner in middle, as in accompanying 
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diagram; lay two twisted pairs parallel: lay bent cleaner between 
them, with loop end one inch from end: twist all of them to- 
gether 114 inches down from loop to form body; shape legs and 


|< 4/4" >| 
<i — FOLD HERE 


FOLD matena — — 4 A rm 
AND CUT Two 
THICKNESSES 
AT ONCE 


ALLOW JA" FoR seams 


OW To 15” 
72 
FOR NSN — FINISHED LENGTH OF ,,,, 
BLOUSE OR SHIRT (2%") 
\~ FINISHED LENGTH OF 
SHORT ORESS (2'4") 


Z_- FINISHED LENGTH OF 
LONG DRESS (272^) 


SEAM oF TAPERED EDGES 


SEAM OF PANT LEGS 


— 
p 


Pattern for shirt, blouse, or dress. 


merska loop with cotton to make head, covering it with silk 
„ing: or slip wooden bead over loop, or make head of papier- 
8 (make somewhat larger than desired, to provide | for 
age in drying); bend strips of lead or tin foil to make feet; 

Wrap yarn or strips of stocking around legs, arms, body: paint 
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face, or stitch with colored thread on cotton-stuffed head; mold 
hair of plastic wood on bead or glue on yarn or heavy thread; 
make stitches of yarn or thread for hair on cotton head; prepare 
appropriate clothes. 
Clothes for Pipe-cleaner Dolls. Use cotton material in fine 
stripes, tiny prints, or plain colors; make dresses, blouses, and 
shirts in one piece, including sleeves as in accompanying dia- 
gram; for trousers, cut two 21-inch squares of material; fold 
each piece and sew half way up the long edge to make pant legs; 
trim from end of seam to top, making the pants taper in at the 
Waist; sew tapered edges together as shown. 
Buildings. Try to use materials suited to the 
being constructed. Raffia and twigs make 
Log cabins, adobe bricks, skin wigwams, canvas tents, and frame 
houses can be very realistic both in material and design. Some- 
times only a part of a building w 
structure—for example, the expre 
tion, or the courtyard arches of a mission. In such cases, the 


structure is firmly attached to the background of the diorama. 


Trucks, Boats, Furniture, and Equipment. Most models of 


working equipment should be made of wood. Wood-working 
provides children with valuable experience in handling tools 
and learning the various Operations. A supply of lumber in small 
measurements, doweling in a variety of sizes, button molds for 
wheels, and a stock of balsa wood suggest to children many ways 
in which they can work out their plans for the foreground. If 
classroom tools are not available for this kind of construction, 
children of the upper grades can often borrow them from work- 
shops at home. Sandpaper, glue, small nails, 
readily available. In planning the 
the children’s attention to the rel 
and other objects on the scene. 

Fences. Use twigs, small en, or match sticks. 

Trees and Shrubs. Use sponge or crepe paper for foliage. 
Dried weeds suggest winter plants. Sprigs of evergreen suggest 
hedges. 


type of building 
authentic grass huts. 


ill serve to suggest the whole 
ss platform of a railroad sta- 


and tacks must be 
scale of wooden models, direct 
ative sizes of buildings, people, 


pebbles, wire, scre 
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Ground and Floors. If the children decide to use real soil or 
_ Sand, suggest that they leave an inch or two of cardboard along 
the bottom of the opened side of the diorama box. Hills can be 
built of clay or papier-maché. Cement surfaces are suggested by 
fine sandpaper; grass, by turkish toweling dyed green; water or 
ice, by mirrors, tin, or even blue paper under cellophane; ocean 
water, by crinkled blue paper with painted whitecaps for waves, 
or by a thin layer of clay with painted wave effects. Christmas- 
tree snow is useful in simulating winter scenes. 

Be sure that the children devise an effective method of fasten- 
ing the foreground objects to the floor. If objects are to be sta- 
tionary, they may be glued, sewed, or wired into place. If the 
Scene is to be shifted, a base of sheet lead, wood, or Plasticene 
will help to keep light objects upright. 


The Background 


_ The background of a diorama grows with the foreground, 
since it completes the picture and carries the scene into the 
distance, Bogus paper, tagboard, butcher paper, colored con- 
Struction paper, muslin, and the back of oilcloth are suitable 
materials, Wax crayon, colored chalk, and poster or calcimine 
Paints are suitable media. The so-called water-color paints have 
à transparent quality and lack strength. Background pictures 
can be cut from colored construction paper and pasted into 
place, but this scheme requires considerably more time than 
others and is no more effective. 

It is easier to complete the background picture separately and 
then to glue or paste it into place. Straight backgrounds that use 
the Corners of the box are good for indoor scenes. Parts of the 
room, such as the fireplace, can be attached to the walls. Curved 
backgrounds are more natural for outdoor scenes. 

Children of elementary-school age often need help in creating 
Perspective, the illusion of distance on a flat surface. If they ask 
SOR help, Suggest that far-away objects look smaller in size, grayer 
n Color, and seem to be placed higher in space. Ask them to 
Visualize the change in appearance of two boys of about the 
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same size, each wearing a plaid shirt, when one stands at the 
school door and the other walks down the street. 

There is another phase of perspective that disturbs teachers 
more than it does children. This is “linear perspective,” in which 
lines converge at a vanishing point. Children do not usually 
encounter this type of problem unless they are making a street 
scene. Technical explanations easily confuse and discourage the 
average child. Most children, even in the upper grades, will be 
satisfied if they learn how to make houses and telephone poles 
stand up by keeping the “up and down” lines straight with the 
edge of the paper. The idea of making the far corner look 
smaller than the near corner also may help. However, give help 
only if it is sought. Avoid imposing 


adult observations upon 
children. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DIORAMAS BY CHILDREN 
Children of the upper elementary grades enjoy experiment 
ing with dioramas to express underst 
oped in social studies, science, literature, and other areas. Their 
natural joy in creating miniature models and settings will moti- 
vate extensive investigation, research, and learning. 

Here are some points to keep in mind 
grade children in making dior 


andings they have devel- 


as you work with upper- 
amas: 


1. Be on the alert for such misconceptions 


Indians built pueblos because we made 
pueblo." 


?. Help children to avoid this kind of stereotyped idea: “All 
people in Holland wear wooden shoes,” or “All Mexican boys have 
donkeys and spend most of their time sleeping." 

3. Help children to understand the more important functions of 
group living and to avoid spending too much time on the more 
spectacular phases. The bull fight is a part of Mexican life, but the 
colorful activities of the market place hold more educational pos 
sibilities for understanding Mexican people. Piracy played an excit- 
ing role in early American shipping history, but i did the Clipper 
trade with China, and so did the whaling industry, Children usually 


as this: “All American 
a diorama of an Indian 
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understand and remember the spectacular without having it stressed. 

4- Help children to think of and to use authentic materials for 
Construction whenever possible. Branches of trees make "authentic" 
logs for a cabin, or for a lumbering scene. Why bother to roll brown 
paper logs? The pioneer mother wore calico prints. Why dress her 
In rayon? 

5. Help children to make their own authentic materials for a part 
of the diorama. Making miniature adobe bricks for a California 
mission wall extends the learning possibilities of the activity. It leads 
to an appreciation of the difficulties encountered in a handcraft age 
and to an understanding of how the environment is adapted to meet 
human needs. 

6. Have samples of authentic materials available for children to 
handle, This will help them to have some basis for their choice of 
substitute materials, A small sample of buckskin might help children 
to decide on solt brown cotton cloth for Daniel Boone’s costume. 
And à sample of rawhide might suggest that the hides the Mission 
Indians are loading on a miniature carreta should be cut from stiff 
brown Paper rather than from soft brown cloth. To choose good sub- 
Stitute materials requires an understanding of the properties of the 
authentic material. 


7. Be sure to recognize needs for further learning experiences. 


For e. 5 , à 3 d r 
example, the making of a diorama showing Latin-American 
workers ‘i . ? A ^ 
rkers may lead to the need for map study and the making of a 
m 4 


ap by the children. The dioramas of American westward travel 

ay Suggest the need to associate events with dates, and the making 

ds eet Dioramas of farms may suggest dramatic play based 
ife, or an excursion to a farm. 


m 
of 


Organizing the Group for Work. When children have decided 


ut e and need to make dioramas, they will probably 
ade Con ^ scenes. Whether or not several dioramas may be 
oui. S depends upon your own experience and the 
Serien - ol bs class with group construction, If it is a new 
Well to ae ni both you and the children, it will probably be 
they fia Mar with one group working on one diorama. When 
Bi Mat inished, a second group may begin—and so on until 
es is finished. 
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The size of the group will vary with the amount of work that 
has to be done. Four to eight children make a workable group. 
Who will be in the group should be based on personal desire. 
However, be alert to individual needs. Guard against the 1 
tion in which any one child persists in performing the activity 
he does best while he avoids activities in which he has had little 
experience. Mary's parents have a just complaint if Mary dresses 
pipe-cleaner dolls all semester. On the other hand, they also have 
a complaint if Mary is always in a research group and never 
shares responsibility for making or doing anything with the 
other children. 

The group will probably choose two chairmen, one to report 
to the class on progress and difficulties, and one to put away or 
to take out working supplies. The group should sit together, 
preferably around a table. Research to clarify points and to 
secure ideas should be carried on by the children before they 
begin work as well as after the activity 
tion, when the chairman reports to the 
the class may question or check 
working on the diorama. 


gets under way. In addi- 
class, other members of 
particular points raised by those 


Division of work on the diorama plays an important part in 
providing learning experiences. The members of the group who 
are making the background must consult with the child who 15 
making the floor of the foreground about colors. And they must 
compare notes with those who are building the log cabin to 
determine the size of the workshed that is to be painted on the 
background. Time should be taken for this discussion within 
the committee at the beginning and end of each period. Sit with 
the group during these planning sessions. You can provide real 


guidance if you are on hand when the children become aware of 
their immediate needs, 


You will want to help the entire class from time to time, 


especially if other committees are at work in making dioramas- 
Guidance on how to use the mitre box, how to mix colors, how 
to fasten button-mold wheels to an axle, and how to make 2 
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highway climb uphill, will be welcomed by most children. In 
some instances, other children can demonstrate “how to do it. i 

Evaluation of Dioramas. As the children plan to make dio- 
ramas, they ‘will establish standards related to their purposes. 
From time to time, as the construction group reports progress, 
the entire class will evaluate and make further suggestions. Here 
are some questions to be considered: 


1. Does the diorama tell the story we want it to tell? (Educational 
value.) 

2. Did the group use correct information? (Authenticity.) Is that 
the way people dressed? Is that the way things were made? Are 
people doing real things? Are the materials real, or do they look real? 
Is that the kind of tree, shrub, or scenery, that we would expect to 
find? Can the group give proof from books and other sources? . 

3. Is this the best way to show what we planned? (Originality.) 

4. Are the colors pleasant? (Artistic value.) 

5. Is the work neat and strong? (Workmanship.) 

. 6. Did the group care for materials and leave the floor and table 
In order? 


7. Did the group work quietly so that the rest of the class could 
Carry on their work? 
8. Was it fun to make? 


USE OF DIORAMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


The kind of construction required for the making of a dio- 
rama is too detailed, too small, and often too unreal to meet the 
Needs of primary children. Young children like to make things 
they can use in play. Making a model bridge on which they can 
Tun their trucks, laying out an airport where the “voice” in the 
control tower can direct the landing or take-off of planes, or 
building a postoffice large enough for the children themselves 
to use, are construction activities more suitable for the primary 
Brades, 

You yourself, however, may want to make a diorama to 
Present certain problem situations to children. For instance, a 
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scene of a kitchen with pipe-cleaner dolls to represent sc 
of the family is helpful in presenting situations involving pro : 
lems of health, safety, good manners, family relationships, anc 
ways of helping. By “setting the stage" with the diorama, a 
can provide motivation for valuable dramatic play in the " 5 
"play-house kitchen," or for reading a story about children na p 
ing mother to prepare dinner. A teacher-made diorama or " 
familiar street provides a backdrop for discussions of ee 
helpers, our part in making our street a good place to live, or 
where to play safely. Such a diorama and the resulting discus- 
sions may stimulate primary children to build a model commu- 
nity, to make the kinds of trucks that go by their houses, to play 
community helpers, or to carry on other learning experiences. 


Summary 
The foregoing examples of instructional materials are illus- 
trative of types that have been m 
many classrooms. Check the references that follow for other 
examples. Use care in selecting only those materials that fit into 
your teaching plans. Evaluate their use critically so that you will 


use only those that make rich contributions to children’s 
learning. 


ade and used successfully in 


Evaluation of classroom m 
children's learning, 
progr 


aterials, plans, group techniques, 
and other aspects of the chool 
am must go on continuously, 


education of children is possible 
gram of evaluation. The next ch 
can be used to evaluate 
the specific techniques 


elementary 
Little improvement in the 
without a well-developed pro- 
apter presents guide-lines that 
children’s learning. As you read it, note 
that you can use in student teaching. 

Suggestions for Further Re 


East, M., Display for Learning. 
suggestions for making 


ading 
New York: The Dry 


den Press, 1952. Specific 
and using materials, 
Eckgren, B. L., and V. Fishel, 
Evanston: Row, Peterson & G 
and guides for the making of 


500 Live Ideas for the Grade Teache 


E 8 
ompany, 1952. A handy book of recipe 
a variety of materials, 
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Grossnickle, F. and W. Meuner, The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of Arithmetic. New York: Rambler Press, 1950. 

Haas, K. B., and H. Q. Packer, Preparation and Use of Visual Aids. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc 1946. Many examples of objects that can be 
made, with specific directions for making them. 


Kinder, J. S. Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1950. Practical guide-lines for making and using 
all types of audio-visual resources. 

Lemos, Jem. Planning and Producing. Posters. Worcester, Mass.: Davis 
Pr 1943. Presents many examples and suggestions for constructing 
effective posters. 


Russell, D, H., and E. E Karp, Reading Aids Through the Grades. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. A variety of reading devices are 
presented; many of them are easy to make. 


12 


Evaluation of Children's 
Learning 


There i5 great satisfaction in worthy achievement. ee 
that you have done some task exceptionally well spurs one pa 
to greater accomplishment. When others are able to share 2 
your success, you experience additional feelings of pride. T - 
factors of achievement, motivation, self-appraisal, and group 
concern for work well done are the bases for adequate appraisal 
of children’s learnings. . . 
How well you are doing as a student teacher is reflected in We 
evidence that children are making desirable erowth under your 
guidance. Student teaching should provide ample opportunity 
to understand and to use adequate evaluation procedures vn 
each part of the teaching-learning process. How well have chi 
dren done? How much have they achieved? How can we tel 
when they have made progress? These are some of the questions 
that this chapter will help us answer 


EVALUATION DEFINED 

The process of determining the amount 
and achievement. based on cl 
evaluation. The term, 
literature, has been inv 


and quality of growth 
carly defined purposes is 1 
which is relatively new in educationa 
ented to describe 
than mere testing. When you w 


ing, there are definite steps th 
tant parts are these: 


-oader 
a process much broad 
. se learn 
ant to evaluate children's leat 
"^" ; »- 
at you must take. The most impe 


1. Carefully define the pur 


poses for each phase of teaching. 
2. Include all 


aspects of child growth. 
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3. Use adequate and valid devices to collect data about pupil 
growth. 

4. Insure rigorous interpretation of data collected. 

5. Provide for careful planning and re-teaching based upon the 
data secured. 


The concept of evaluation also includes a very real concern 
for all the individuals who are integral parts of the teaching- 
learning process—the pupil, his parents, his teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and the members of his community. 


PRINCIPLES FOR GUIDING EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 


During recent years, some important principles for evaluating 
Pupil progress have evolved. These guides have been developed 
by teachers and administrators who have been striving to secure 
More accurate data on pupil growth based upon well-defined 
goals. During your student teaching, you will want to study these 
Principles carefully and strive to make continued growth in 
applying them to your teaching. 


|. Evaluation should be based upon a particular set of objectives. 
2 


?. Evaluation of all major aspects of child growth and develop- 
ment is necessary. 
. 9. Evaluation should make significant contributions toward the 
Mprovement of the school program. 

J. Evaluation must be carefully planned and should provide for 
continuous program of appraisal. 

5. Evaluation should stress the importance of the cooperative 
Participation of all individuals involved in the learning process. 

6. Evaluation necessitates the use of many devices and techniques 
or collecting data about pupil progress. 

7. Evaluation requires adequate recording of data about pupils 
and carefu] interpretation of these data. 

8. Evaluation should stress the importance of group work in a 
Variety of school situations. 
g 9. Evaluation encourages teacher research, experimentation, and 
rowth. 
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Each of the foregoing principles will be expanded so that you 
can see its more important applications. — 

Evaluation should be based upon a particular set of objectives 
prepared by the school staff and established as the guiding ee 
losophy for all educational experiences. Study the punpases : 
the training school in which you are working. Your superv : 
teacher will help you to understand the purposes of the schoo 


ach class it, 
and will help you to apply these purposes to each class, un 
and daily lesson. 


When rigorously applied, this first rule should insure pur 
poseful teaching, appraisal based upon specific objectives, and a 
clearer understanding of instructional practices by pupils, teach- 
ers, and parents. 

One school that was interested in building patterns of demo- 


: : A : : i fined 
cratic behavior appropriate to the maturity of each child defin 
democratic living as follows:! 


1. Freedom of expression and choice. 

2. Responsibility for carrying out choices. 

3. Social concern. 

. Active participation in the work and play of the group. 

5. Acting only on the basis of responsible thinking. 
Sharing and cooperating. 

Respecting the right, property, and opinions of others. 

Student. teachers working at this 


0 
school should be able t 
direct pupil grow 


. " Fe a ily 
th toward this larger objective in the daily 
activities of their classrooms. For example, a fifth-grade teacher 
working with students on the unit, “Pioneer Life Centered in 


Boonesborough,” could easily help students achieve more demo- 


cratic living in his classroom by providing some of these 


experiences: * 


1 Adapted from “Purposes of the Univers 
California, Los Angeles" (Mimeographed). Edi 

? Adapted from a unit by Robert Reynold 
borough." University Elementary School, 
(Mimeographed), 1949, pp. 1f. 


Elementary School, University of 
ed by Corrine Seeds, 1952. Pp. 2. 
‘Pioneer Life Centered in Hone, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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1. Providing many opportunities for group interaction with the 
total environment. 

2. Giving each child a chance to excel in some part of the activity 
through play, construction, sharing information found by research, 
and creative expression. 

8. Establishing as closely as possible a true-life situation where 
each child can have an opportunity to demonstrate and develop to 
his best ability and to achieve the needed recognition from the 
group. 

4. Helping children develop enthusiasm for the traditions and 
democratic spirit of America as well as fine and abiding attitudes 
toward their own land. 


The best and most valid evaluation procedures must be based 
Upon a basic philosophy of education that has been carefully 
defined by a particular group of teachers for a particular school 
System and for a particular group of students. 

Evaluation of all major aspects of child growth and develop- 
ment is necessary. A significant amount of information has been 
collected about the way children grow, develop, and learn. Be- 
cause of the abundance of data now available, we know that 
teachers and parents must be more concerned with the total 
Srowth of children. The physical, emotional, intellectual, social, 
Spiritual, and aesthetic aspects of growth are all interrelated. In 
fact, the very heart of a democratic philosophy of education is 
volved in the point of view that each child must be given the 
Opportunity to grow and develop to his optimum. 

One child may be limited in his capacity to work with abstract 
Problems (mathematics). But this same child may be able to do 
Surprisingly well in art, music, crafts, or physical education. In 
?n exhibition given between the games of a double-header base- 
All game, some elementary-school boys were displaying their 
skill in in-field practice. The catcher was the most outstanding 
oy and easily captured the attention and the applause of the 
arge audience. He won the coveted prize—a new bicycle. Yet 
the right side of his body was crippled. He caught the ball with 
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his left hand, pulled off the glove with a withered right hanid 
and then threw with his left hand. His skill, courage, and spirit 
were an inspiration to all who saw him. The young man 1 
ing this playground group was well aware of the importance o 
helping each child grow to his optimum. . . 2 

This emphasis upon the “whole individual necessitates ac ; 
quate devices for measurement in all aspects of child peve 
and development. The kinds of measurement devices available 
will be discussed later. 

Evaluation should make significant contributions toward the 
improvement of the school program. Understanding the impor- 
tance of evaluating the total growth of each individual is not 
enough. There must be a genuine concern for adjusting the 
school program to enable boys and girls to have the types of 
experiences necessary for desirable growth. A rigid curriculum 


would make it impossible to carry out the first principle of eval- 


uation. As a student teacher, you may find that the program 1n 


your school is rather fixed and inflexible. But you will have to 
do the best you can and look forw. 


be a member of a school staff where you can take an active part 


in the establishment of a more desirable school program. 
Another important aspect of 


cern for checking the effectiven 
uation procedures will he 
are necessary. Teaching 
cessful should be 
corrected by 


B i ill 
ard to the time when you wil 


this principle is a genuine con- 
ess of the school program. Eval- 
lp to show places where improvements 
procedures that have been highly suc 
continued. Weaknesses should be studied and 


the principal and his staff. 
dures, curriculum improv 


each teacher's job. 
for desirable 


Through these poen 
ement will be a continuous part 9 
As a student teacher, 


teaching procedures. You 
gent in your search for procedures tha 
that should be corrected. Your grow 
teacher depend upon this type of criti 


Evaluation must be carefully planned and should provide fo? 
a continuous program of appraisal. Your supervising teacher 


will help you to plan carefully for every lesson. He will also pro- 


you will want to search 
should be equally dili- 
t are not desirable and 
th and effectiveness as à 
cal evaluation. 
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vide adequate opportunity for the evaluation of the larger unit 
or the semester's work. When you do not plan in advance for 
evaluation, you are likely to overlook some important aspects. 
Most superior supervising teachers think of evaluation as an 
important part of every teaching experience. 

Two student teachers prepared a chart to help in the pre- 
planning of evaluation procedures for a second-grade unit on 
milk production. These student teachers gained considerable 
understanding of the importance of evaluation while preparing 
this chart. First, they carefully defined each of their objectives 
In terms of behaviors they were seeking to develop in the chil- 
dren they were to teach. Next, they thought about the evalua- 
tion devices that could be used to secure objective data on pupil 
growth in each objective. Lastly, they planned for evaluation 
throughout the duration of the unit. The chart they developed 
Appears on page 350. 

Evaluation should stress the importance of the cooperative 
Participation of all individuals involved in the learning process. 
All interested persons must have a part in establishing and 
applying evaluation criteria. There must be a common basis for 
evaluation procedures. Parents, principal, super“ ising teachers. 
Student teachers, and pupils need to understand this basis. More- 
Over, they must have an opportunity to participate in the evalua- 
Uon program in the ways most appropriate to their role in the 
School program. 

In your student teaching, you should have an opportunity to 
Work with parents in appraising pupil growth and in directing 
future learning experiences that will insure the most desirable 
Suidance both in the home and in the school. One school system 
assists student teachers by preparing them to help with parent- 
teacher conferences. Another school system has planned regular 
meetings to help parents understand the methods and instruc- 
tonal materials used for each main subject taught. Two major 
Issues are involved in these examples. First, the teacher must 
Work closely with the parents to help them understand the prog- 
Yess that their child is making and to accept the responsibility 
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for giving assistance and encouragement at home that will sup- 
plement the work of the teacher. Second. the school and the 
home must have a common understanding of the importance of 
each school subject and must interpret and evaluate the results 
of good teaching in light of the purposes that have been estab- 
lished for each subject. 

Pupils themselves play an important function in cooperative 
evaluation. When the goals for teaching and learning are clearly 
defined, pupils may be guided into active participation in the 
following ways: 


1. Each pupil should accept purposes vital to himself for each 
learning situation. This procedure helps motivate the learner. Suc- 
cess and failure will help to determine the aspiration level and 
establishment of future goals. 

2. The pupil is helpful in defining his purposes in terms ol his 
own behavioral changes. 

9. Pupils are helpful in suggesting appropriate experiences that 
will help them achieve their purposes. 

4 The collection of information to show pupil growth should 
be a cooperative enterprise. Pupils can assist in determining ade- 
{uate types of appraisal too. . 

5. Keeping accurate records ol pupil growth and progress is à 
responsibility of both teacher and pupil. Pupil participation insures 
concern for continued progress. . 

6. Interpreting evaluation data in light of the goals accepted by 
the Pupil is an excellent procedure. 


You can guide children to assume responsibilities in these 
areas at each grade level. Through pupil-teacher planning, indi- 
Vidual conferences, and careful follow-up on all individual and 
Stoup planning, pupils can assume more and more of these tasks 
and at higher levels of performance. 

. Two examples of pupil participation in evaluation of recrea- 
tional reading activities are given below. The devices were pre- 
Pared cooperatively by teachers and pupils.“ 

...? Contributed by Mrs. Mary Dempsey Van Duzer, Coordinator of Student 

Caching, Brockton Avenue Elementary School, Los Angeles. 
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WHO HAS READ "TEXAS PETE"? 
J. Susan 10. Diane 
2. Pamela Il. Diana 
3. Joanne 12. Armanda 
4. Randy 13. Charles 
5. Marilyn 14. George 
6. Larry 15. Beverly 
7. Kathleen 16. Susu 
8. Richard 7. Kenny 
9. Karen 18. Tommy 


, " HE S cis ee man 
Children were motivated to read “Texas Pete" througl 


informal report on the book by the teacher and a child. rue 
child told his classmates a few interesting things about the book 
and showed them some of the pictures. Informal book reports o! 
this sort motivate individual children to share their experiences 


ORAL BOOK REPORTS 


l. Be well prepared. 


2. Tell the name of the story and the 
author. 


* Speak slowly and clearly. 


lou may show one or two pictures. 
- Tell a little portion of 


4 

5 the story. 
5. Stop at the climax. 

7 

8 


- You may read a favorite part. 
. Use expression, 


Have places marked, 
10. Stand straight, 


11. Wait until the s 


Peaker has finished 
before 


You raise your hand. 
12. Avoid saying 


"and so," "and a," 
"well a." 
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with others and motivate the other children to read the books 
for themselves.* 

Evaluation necessitates the use of many devices and tech- 
niques for collecting data about pupil progress. Recognize the 
importance of having a set of objectives to guide your instruc- 
tional efforts. These objectives should also be understood by 
parents, pupils, and administrators. You must take into account 
all observable changes in the pupils, both in mastery of subject 
matter and in development of mental processes. In your selec- 
tion and use of appropriate evaluation devices, you will be 


guided by several factors: 


1. Which objective is to be evaluated? 
?. Which device is best suited to evaluate the objective? 
(a) Language products, verbal or mathematical. 
(b) Non-language products. 
(c) Direct observation or performance tests. 
3. Should you construct the device yourself or should you use a 


Standardized test? 


A brief discussion of teacher-made tests and standardized tests 
Will help you answer these questions. 
" Teacher-made Tests. Properly prepared and carefully admin- 
istered, teacher-made tests are the most valid of all tests. (^ Valid" 
means that the test really measures what it purports to measure.) 
These tests cover the teacher's objectives best. They yield greater 
benefits to the teacher, and they are best for continuous evalua- 
tion of achievement throughout the semester and year. Super- 
Vising teachers will give you as much assistance as they can dur- 
Mg the brief period of time that you are doing student teaching 
several years of working with a variety of 


With them. However, 
pect to develop 


test items will be necessary before you can ex 
sny great amount of proficiency. 

There are a few basic steps to take in prep 
Made test, First, make a table of specifications indicating the im- 


aring a teacher- 


! Prepared by Miss Marjorie Hansen, Fourth-grade teacher, Warner Avenue 


Ele, 3 
lementary School, Los Angeles City. 
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portance attached to each main instructional objective. Second. 
prepare individual test items to correspond with specific items 
in the table of specifications. Third, arrange the test items so 
that the test can be taken easily and scored accurately. 


The more common types of teacher-made tests used to meas- 
ure achievement in school subjects are: * 


1. Essay 
Recall 
(a) Simple recall 
(b) Completion 
3. Recognition 
(a) True-false 
(b) Multiple-choice 
(c) Matching 
4. Situation and problem-solving 


10 


Standardized Achievement Tests. These tests are prepared by 
test experts and have carefully worked-out norms. They are 
more technically refined than teacher-made tests. They should 
be selected for the purpose of measuring pupil achievement to- 
ward the objectives established for a scl 
ticular grade level. The objectives must not be compromised 


to meet the contents of the standardized test. Adjustments 
should be made wherever the t 


objectives. Tests should be ca 
acceptable criteria, 


1001 system or for a par- 


tests do not cover instructional 
refully selected on the basis of 


The basic criteria for the selection of standardized tests are 
those that apply to most evaluation devices, They are: validity, 
reliability, administrability, and interpretability. 

Our discussion has been confined so f. 
aration, and use of tests to evaluate 
jects. IF all outcomes 
ent instruments and 


ar to the selection, prep- 
achievement in school sub- 
are to be appraised adequately, many differ- 
techniques should be used, A list of devices 


5 See H. H. Remmers and N. L, 
tion, New York: Harper 
Progress, California St 


Gage, Educational 
and Brothers, 1943. pp. 146-192 
ate Department of Education, S 


Measurement and fun 
- See also Evaluating Pup! 
acramento, 1952, pp. 10739 
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used in many school systems has been prepared by Michaelis: 


Directed observation 
Informal observation 
Group discussions 
Group interviews 
Individual interviews 
Case conferences 
Check lists 

Rating scales 
Inventories 
Questionnaires 
Charts 


Evaluative criteria 


"4 H H H . 
You will recognize the importance of using a number 


Logs 

Diaries 
Autobiographies 
Scrapbooks 
Collections 
Samples of work 
Teacher-made tests 
Group-made tests 
Standardized tests 
Sociometric tests 
Anecdotal records 
Behavior journals 
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Case studies 
Activity records 
Recordings 
Photographs 

Movies 
Stenographic reports 
Cumulative records 
Pupil graphs 
Profiles 

Sociograms 

Flow of discussion charts 


of 


devices to collect accurate information about the total growth 
9f pupils you are teaching. You will also want to become more 
skillful in the selection of the most appropriate devices to meas- 
ure growth in the main instructional objectives. 

Evaluation should stress the importance of group work in a 


variety of school situations. As a student tea 
leader. Classes are organized on the basis o 
Class may work together on such activities as music, 
At other times, the class may be 
small groups. For example, the 


fully planned so that children will 
of the work. You will 


rhythms, and construction. 
Organized into two or three 
reading period has to be care 
have desirable experiences in cach phase 
often be working with eight or ten pupils at the 
One group of children may be doing seat-work. S 
group may be participating in free: time activities, 
ung or recreational reading. 
Good group work has to be 
veloped. Although space 
of the responsibilities you must assume 
the essential factors for studying group wor 


ê John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Children in a 


AES 
"entice-Hall, Inc., 1950, Pp. 374-402" 


directed, encouraged, and de 


is not available for a det 
in directing group work, 


cher, you are a group 
f groups. The entire 
discussions, 


reading center. 
till another 
such as paint- 


ailed discussion 


k can be listed. You 


Democracy. New Vor 


Who has the most crates? 


Los Angeles 


Charts can be used in the evaluation of learning. 


356 
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must strive k , " 
t strive to know more about these aspects of group work: * 


1. Dar i 
How are the goals of a group established? 
à i $ s: 
2. How does interaction operate? 
3. How will tl j x i i i 
. 1e group respond to various situs 
1 grou[ 1 rious situations, people, 
4 Sa can we study group structure and interaction? 
" Le Iow can we guide group work, goal-setting, goal-seeking be- 
avior, : . i > : P 
ior, and group adjustment? 


1 i tipan ie ino 
, ‘ a group living. We are inter 
he i = of pupils in their ability to: direct conduct 
duet bin rt iy sidi; understand the importance of human rela- 
5 * A many types ol aesthetic experiences; and use 

ie - S: wing den effectively in solving their problems. 
W € more about establishing plans, building class 
fais we 0 establishing standards for the use of time and mate- 

5, regulating discussions, and setting up standards for work 
periods. Help children to evaluate group work by establishing 
Then help pupils evaluate indi- 
ards. On the 
of 


these standards cooperatively.” 
vidual and group growth in terms of these stand 
standards formulated by one group 
multi-text reading.” 
One second-grade teacher helped her children to establish 
After the standards were agreed 
arts and displayed at appropriate 


nex à 
v page are some 
Children fi M B 

dren for a successful work period in 


standar 
. for group work. 
Ipc ey : 
15 n, they were written on ch 
imes thr 

les throughout the semester. 


Motivate ph; 
vate children to use these standards. 
gress in achie 


Clever devices were used to 
Mover o. Also. these. devices 

as a group record of pre ving the purposes 
Cunningham. 


1 of these basic points see Ruth 
. New York: 


ip Behavior of Boys and Gi 
llege. Columbia University. 19 pp. 112. 
„ work, see John A. Hockett and E. W. 
School. Boston: Ginn and Com- 


ana e discussions of cach 
Buren af EL l nderstanding Grou 
8 For ; ea nee Teachers Co 
&cobsen Ps» suggestions on groug 
Pany a Modern Practices in the Elementary 
Mio 913, pp. 18-63. 
Warne aoe under the direction of Mrs. Ada Mermer, 
r Avenue School, Los Angeles City Schools. 


Sixth-grade teacher, 
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HOW WE FIND OUR INFORMATION 
|. We select a reference book. 


2. We locate our information by: 


a. Using the index. 
b. Using the table of contents. 
c. Scanning (skimming). 


3. We read to answer our questions. 


- When we find an answer to a problem, we take notes in the 
following form: 


Author Title 
Question 


Brief notes, using key word. 


Date 
Page Paragraph — 


5. We share our information with the class. 
a. We call on each other. 


b. We choose people who have not spoken. 
C. We wait our turn. 


d. We settle disagreements by finding proof. 
- We organize the material we have shared. 


for the particular grou 


i j z rk 
p activity. Two standards for group wor 
are shown below.“ 


STANDARDS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
|. We walk to our 
2. We follow the ru 
3. We play fairly. 

€ àre good sports, 


play area. 
les of the game. 


10 Standards and devices were prepared b. 
mentary School, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Dempsey Van Duzer, Coordinator of Student 


Ele- 
Y Mrs. Jo Stanchfield, Brockton e 
Under the direction. of Mrs. MEN 
Teaching, University of Californt?: 


oo 
or 
€ 
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ROOM STANDARDS 
(Groups J. 2. 3) 


|. We help each other. 

2. We raise our hands before talking. 
3. We take turns. 

4. We talk softly and walk quietly. 

5. We look and listen. 

6. We keep hands to ourselves. 


Evaluation requires adequate recording and careful inter- 
lesse of ewe about pu pils. Each school system will have 
sei hex bas Laws for keeping cumulative records of test re- 
lime 1. es of work, such as handwriting, spelling, art, and 
Psa of ome teachers keep individual folders so that chil- 
jl ay file samples of their work regularly. These same folders 
are used by teachers for parent conferences to discuss progress 
made during the last reporting period. 

‘ Cumulative records are usually kept in the principa 
ome schools, however, have purchased small metal file boxes 
including the cumulative 


l's office. 


diro. eg cn record folders, 
locked wif Fhese files can easily be taken to the teacher's room, 
fa de " ile not being used, and then returned at the end of 
soon. is the office vault or storage room. Your supervising 

'her will help you to use these records carefully. At first, you 
about the whole class. A 


wil M ondes f 
l need some specific information 
lligence scores, achieve- 


oe showing such factors as inte 
i me. school subjects, and social adjusttuent may be helpful 
in grouping the class for reading and other class activities. 
recording data about 


Here s 75 : : 
ere are a few specific suggestions for 
help make classroom 


upi E ; is inf i 
Pupils and for using this information to 
Instr " i * 

struction more successful: 


any subject is best achieved by 


1. Appraising pupil growth in 
all sources of evaluation. Each 


COOrdinati E UE i È 
ordinating the information from 
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device gives information that supplements evidence derived from 
other sources. 

2. Cumulative record cards should be used and not stored to 
collect dust in the principal's office. You can use these records to 
check on progress toward achieving class goals. Study the individual 
growth patterns to discover needed instructional improvements. 

$. Record data accurately and make sure that it is objective. 

4. Evaluation should be periodic and continuous. Periodic ap- 
praisals will show progress toward the achievement of larger instruc- 
tional goals. Day-by-day evaluation aids in adjusting instruction to 
individual needs. 

5. Give adequate consideration to materials placed in individual 
record folders. Periodically, several teachers and the principal may 
wish to go over these folders to take out bulky and unnecessary 


papers. Suggestions for improvement of recording procedures should 
be made during these reviews. 


Evaluation encourages teacher research, experimentation, and 
growth. Teachers who understand evaluation procedures are in 
an excellent position to think about p 


articipating in educational 
research. 


There are several reasons for this assumption. First, 
many so-called “intangibles” can be appraised once they have 
been carefully defined as behaviors. Then pupil growth can 
be measured in terms of these behaviors. This process has 


encouraged many teachers to direct student growth in the areas 
of attitudes, appreciations, and h 


phasizes validity of measurement 
instructional objectives, Obviously, classroom teachers—who 
constitute the front line of education 
ticipate in study and research. 
for securing accurate data 


abits. Second, evaluation em- 
based upon carefully defined 


al advancement—must par- 
Third, since numerous methods 
are becoming available, teacher re- 


ow than at any other period of our 
-astly, educational le 
the importance of research that w 


the fact that modern instructional 


search is more important n 
educational history. I aders are recognizing 
ill help them to substantiate 
methods are producing better 
ns. They are also aware of the 
laze the way for sound educa- 


and more carefully prepared citize 
need for continuous research to b 
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tional advancement. Under such conditions, they will naturally 
seek to employ teachers who are familiar with research and who 
are willing to do research in their classrooms. 

The concern for clarification of objectives and the careful 
pursuit of better ways to achieve these objectives are important 
to your growth as a teacher. In your student teaching, you will 
have an opportunity to engage in this evaluative process and to 
become a better teacher in the process. Failure to participate in 
this aspect of evaluation constitutes one of the major differences 
between a mediocre teacher and a strong teacher. Seek advice 
and assistance from your supervising teacher. You will have 
more expert guidance while you are a student teacher than you 
will have at any other time in your teaching career. Make the 


most of this opportunity lor personal growth! 


SUGGESTED DEVICES FOR STUDENT 


of a beginning program 


A few basic devices constitute the core l 
fol- 


of evaluation for student teachers. Brief discussions of the 


lowing will be given: 


Physical aspects of pupil growth. 
2. Adjustment. 

3. Product and procedure evaluation. 
J. General mental abilities. 

5. Special abilities. 

6. Attitudes. 

7. Interests. 

8. Understanding children. 


Physical Aspects and Their Evaluation. Be aware of the e 
ance you can give children in the area of physical growth - 
i ti ering ata on the 
health instruction. Start out by gathering adequate data 


physical aspects of pupil growth. A child's physical well-being 
learnings. I he type of 


Will influence his ability to acquire new ieee ae 
educational program in which a child will succeed is ps cee 0 
i à i f work t chi 
part by his physical capacity- The amount of W ork that a 
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will be able to do is likewise greatly influenced by these physical 
aspects of pupil growth. The kinds of adjustments you may have 
to make to provide for individual differences in physical growth 
are: 


1. Decreasing the length of the program or period. 

2. Limiting physical activity or play activity. 

3. Using a convalescent room for rest and relaxation. 

4. Increasing the length of the noon hour. 

5. Providing a mid-morning "snack." 

6. Providing for correction of physical detects. 

Insuring a systematic health inspection, 

Adjusting the classroom for the physically handicapped. 


Adjustment Evaluation. Pupils often have 


to face situations 
that involve elements of stress or str 


ain. Each child will possess 
certain individual resources (abilities, skills, and attitudes) that 
will help or hinder him in adjusting to each new stress. You 
must be vitally concerned with this process of adjustment. You 
will want to help children solve the problems faced in each 
grade. There is an appropriate adjustment for each level of 
development. Good adjustment in the first grade may be poor 
adjustment in the third or fourth grade. Children can be helped 
to meet stresses and strains as they oceur in school work and to 
meet these problems on a higher l 
up is a steady advance from the 
to the independence 

Person 


level each time. This growing 
dependence of small children 
and self-reliance of adults." 

ality underlies adjustment, 


: Each child brings his ow? 
personality—his reactions, 


: his assets, his liabilities, his defects— 
to help him with each adjustment. How well the child adjusts 
depends upon several factors: 


failures, and the intensity of soc 
a chance to help boys 
character. The guidan 


his capacities, past successes O! 
ial pressures. Actually, you have 
and girls develop their personalities and 
ce you give to children in helping them 
11 For more detailed discussion of 


adjustment, see John E. Anderson, The Psy 
chology of Development and Personal Adjustment, PP- 395-480. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, i9;z. 395-480. ? 
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make more satisfactory adjustments will not only influence their 
JOUER adjustments, but it will also help to create within them 
real concern and sympathy for the difficulties of others. 
Evaluating pupil adjustment is not easy. At first, you will 
probably want to confine much of your efforts to understanding 
the fundamental motives that influence child behavior. You will 
want to become a student of behavior problems so that you can 
distinguish the most important manifestations of maladjust- 
ment. Your study of specific types of behavior should include: 


1. Antisocial children. 

2. The very quiet “model child." 
3. Emotionally unstable children. 
4. Nervous children. 

5 The defensive individual. 

6. The evasive and alibi-ing child. 


A practic; ; A 
di practical approach is to use observational records to help 
lao a * ma : a : : 
oe the difficulties of particularly noticeable cases. The 
im vs e 3 . > 

id and withdrawing child is a good example. Try these 
techniques: 


i Teach skills to the timid child before they are presented to 
the group. 


2 4 2 T 
: Develop a consistency in 


rity in sc ac 1 routines so that the shy child’s secu- 
school is increased. 

3. Show appreciation for accomplishments. 
ies pig expressions of affection directly 
s no confusion or embarrassment. 

T Meret the approval of the group towar 
SEIS whenever possible. 
6. Plan cooperative tasks for the non 
"d On certain days, group choices m: 
ssive children. 
. the environmen à 
sory materials to suggest ide 


and privately so that 
d the timid child's 


participating child. 

ly be limited to timid, un- 
t of the classroom so that it is rich in 
as for participation.“ 

Young Child, 


12 Foy TS ;uidi d 
For additional suggestions, see Helen Heffernan, Guiding the 


Dp. 2 
PP. 208 fT. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 1951- 
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Product Evaluation. Short-answer tests are not adequate for 
evaluating the objectives of instruction that center around the 
making of a product. Product evaluation may be of a note- 
book, art work, ceramics, models, construction projects in social 
studies, or clothing projects. Product-evaluation devices have 
two parts: (1) the analysis of the product into specific features, 
and (2) the provision for various levels of quality for scoring 
each feature. You may not wish to use this type of detailed pro- 
cedure. You may use group evaluation of products and also 
child-teacher discussion and evaluation as the 
prepared. Suggestions for individual 
projects or products are: 


product is being 
and group evaluation of 


1. Let the child present his 


project—ship, airplane, bowl, or pic- 
ture—to the group, asking 


them for help on some problem. Children 
will often suggest improvements that can be made. With careful 
guidance, they will make constructive criticisms and will give sincere 
praise for work well done according to their standards. 

2. Children's projects are expressions of their own ide: 
interpretations of their environment. They help you see certain 
abilities, attitudes, and personality development. Help children to 
recognize creativeness at each pupil's level of development. 

3. The class may prepare a check list for helpers in the cafeteria- 
They prepare a list of items under such headings as personal appear- 
ance, table service, clearing tables, and helpfulness to others. Values 
may be placed upon each item listed. 

4. Classroom charts for diagnosing faults in handwriting may be 
used to help individual students appraise their work, The main 


atures covered ar iformi | sla i i [di 
feat e co ered are unifor mity of slant, alignment, quality of line, 
letter formation, and spacing, 1 


and are 


The group may prepare 
making some project like 
smaller groups can try out 
finished product. 


a chart describing the steps to take in 
adobe brick for a Mexican home. Later 
the suggested steps and can evaluate the 


13 One excellent chart, “Handwritin, 
published by Zaner-Bloser C. 


8 Faults and How To Correct Them,” i$ 
ompany, Columbus g, Ohio, 
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MAKING ADOBE BRICKS 
We wash the form with water so the bricks 
will not stick. 
We mix our dirt and straw thoroughly. 
We press the mud into the forms firmly. 
We set the bricks in the sun until almost dry. 
We stand the bricks on edge to finish drying. 


5. Appropriate check lists may be developed for laboratory prod- 
ucts or procedures. Students can help prepare a list of. procedures 
used in preparing an Indian bowl for firing, or they may wish to 
prepare a check list for skills needed in using a microscope. 


y School 
ngeles 


Childy, E 
Andre plan and carry out the activity, 
(adobe bricks). 
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You will have many opportunities to develop skill in cic sd 
ing the work done by pupils as they undertake Erap m 4 75 
and products in social studies, science, art, and in free 
roar General Mental Abilities. Intelligencer tests are 
classified as individual or group, according to whether they à 
given to one child or to several children at a time. Tests oft id 
Binet type, involving carefully prepared and 5 
items, are individual scales. Examples of group e aes 
tests are the Otis Test of Mental Ability, California Aptitude, 
and American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion. Both types of test have specific uses and are necessary 1n 


P1 ieence tests 
every school. The most common uses made of intelligence te 
are: 


1. Guidance of individua 
ability. 

2. Studying class groupings and 

3. Planning education 
based upon abilities. 


4. Selecting curricul 


P , 2. n 
! learning and achievement based upo 


achievement based upon abilitie 
children 
al programs to meet needs of childre 


ar offerings. 
ance for individuals. 
vocational guidance. 
Analyzing ethnic groups. 
Dealing with delinquent 
and guidance centers. 


5. Providing guid 
6. Providing 


oo 


i : in courts 
and handicapped children in cour 


After you have m 
intelligence tests are 
have little doubt al 
standardized. Oby 


ade a careful study of the ways in which 
prepared, standardized, and used, you will 
ut which type 
lously, locally prep 
with standardized tests that are b. 
financed research. Your greatest ta 
of evaluation is to 


to use—teacher-made or 
ared tests cannot compete 
ased on many years of well- 
sk in dealing with this aspect 
gain experienc 
supervising teacher makes of 
tions to follow 


; : se your 
€ In observing the use you 
: i Ges 
intelligence: test results. Sugge 


in the Interpretation of intelligence-test result 


are: 
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a Study carefully the test used to predict a child's mental ability. 
If you have not taken a course in testing and evaluation, you should 
do so at your earliest opportunity. Each intelligence test yields cer- 
tain results. You should know what these results are. 

2. Wherever possible, find out whether several tests have been 
given. But be careful about comparing various scores without under- 
Standing the tests and the conditions under which they were 
administered. 

3. Remember that other factors must be considered along with 
) environment (nutri- 


intelligence scores—motivation (frust 
tion, stimulation), constitutional factors (organic), and heredity. 

4. Be reserved in your judgments about the very high or the very 
low. Each child needs guidance in using his abilities. 

N Watch for special mental abilities exhibited in different sub- 
Jects and activities. 

. 6. Remember that intelligence tests are really based upon "opera- 
tional definitions of intelligence." An intelligent child under certain 
conditions and in a particular culture will respond in certain ways 
to certain stimuli. Can you see good cause [or variations and devia- 
tions? 

ds Intelligence-test scores are but one part of the over-all program 
of evaluation and guidance. Observations of pupil behavior, results 
obtained from achievement tests, and other data recorded on the 
cumulative record card are all needed to help teachers direct the 


learnino A à 
'rning experiences ol children. 


Attitude Evaluation. The importance of desirable attitudes 
to learning activities has been well established. Attitudes may 
against something. This definition 
from rational and 
are 


be defined as feelings for or 
emphasizes the independence of attitudes 
Intellectual processes. Attitudes are closely tied to emotions, 
directed toward some object, situation, or stimulus, and most 
important, are acquired or learned. 
y Techniques for evaluating attitude: 
for evaluating adjustment. They include self-inventories, rating 
Scales, questionnaires, tests of conduct, and anecdotal records. 
Direct observation of pupil behavior is a good starting point 


or evaluating attitude changes. The other techniques men- 


s are similar to those used 
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tioned may be used after skill has been developed in teaching 
and in observing pupil growth in a variety of situations. Anec- 
dotal records may be used to record behavior in a variety ol 
classroom and extra-classroom situations. First, typical behavior 
must be accurately identified, and then the records themselves 
must be carefully analyzed. Suggestions for the use of anecdotal 


88 
records should be closely adhered to. 

Social attitudes such as open-mindedness, concern for others, 
responsibility, and cooperativeness have been defined in tenis 
of behaviors that can be observed and recorded for individual 
guidance or for classroom discussion. 


Individuals who are open-minded in group work: 


Entertain, think about, explore, and use new ideas. 
2. Sense and state practical problems. 
3. Accept help and use improved ways of w 
4. Base judgment on all pertinent facts. 
5. Investigate sources of information and w 


orking. 


ithhold conclusions. 


6. Have courage to attack new problems. 
7. Gain insight into emotion as a factor in making decisions. 
8. Appraise group and individu 


al action in order to improve 
group processes. 


In your student teaching, do not overlook the educational 
and vocational aspects of attitudes. Be aw. 


tudes toward the subjects you are teachin 


tudes will be "caught" by your students, In one study of the 


attitudes of prospective teachers toward arithmetic, it was dis- 
covered that a surprisingly large number of students who were 
planning to teach in the 


elementary school had very un favorable 
attitudes.'* 


are of your own Bib 
g. Many of your atti- 


Interest Evaluation. 


Interests are indispensable aids in learn- 
ing. Through interests, 


pupils are motivated to work, to learn, 


roo : o 
and to grow toward adulthood. In a sense, interests are reflecto! 


14 John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Children in a Democracy, p. 196. NeW 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
15 W. H. Dutton, “Attitudes of p 


T 7 ie Ele- 
rospective Teachers Toward Arithmetic. El 
mentary School Journal, October ı 


951. pp. 85-90. 
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of per: i 
personality. They are as changeable as the age level that sup- 
ports them. The child’ ii is endi i 
3 . The child's community and his peers influence the 
quality and the nature of his interests. 
Pupil inter : 
. upil interests are most commonly measured by means of 
inv ries very simi i i i 
5 uin ies very similar to adjustment and attitude inventories. 
u re ask je i i i i 
pils are asked to respond to test items in accordance with their 


University of Minnesota News Service 


n express themselves creatively. 


u H H 
Note evidences of growth as childre 
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feelings of acceptance or rejection. Careful or pip 
be given to (1) the pupil's understanding and his contro : 
vocabulary and (2) the intellectual honesty of his responses. Be- 
cause interests change so rapidly in the elementary-school grades, 
constant observation must be made of pupil behavior. A child s 
interests become obvious in the activities chosen by him during 
free time and during work periods. Uses that can be made of 
data pertaining to children's interests are: 

1. Helping the teacher select appropriate instructional materials 
for the class and for individuals. 

2. Understanding individual growth and progress—interests are 
indicators of maturity. } 

3. Assisting students in educational and vocational planning. 
4. Making students more self-directive by encouraging them to 
make their own decisions. 

5. Providing clues to personal and social 

6. Conferring with parents in 
with home interests. 


7. Enabling students to 
and free-time activities. 


adjustment. 
: H aiding 
reporung pupil progress—aiding 


Participate in worth-while recreationa 


REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 


Some system of reporting 


il progress is necessary in ever 
pupil progress is necessary in every 
elementary school. The 


major purposes of reporting are: 

1. To secure parent cooperation and understanding of the in- 
structional goals. 

2. To inform p 
in school work. 

3. To motiv 


arents of their child's improvement and growth 


ate children to do better work, 
4. To assist pupils in self-evaluation. 

5. To provide a permanent record of pupil progress in school. 

Increased attention has been g 

g 

during recent years. This interest 

of teachers and administrators to n 


iven to reporting procedures 
has sprung from the attempts 

: — yc 
report on a much wider range 
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ee Teachers have wished to report pupil achieve- 
meni yin academic subjects but also in personality de- 

opment and social adjustment. Letter grades—A, B, C, and D 
—are not satisfactory in attempts to describe the quality of 


University of Minnesota High School 


/ . n 8 3 P 
You will need accurate information n reporting to parents. 


eee in most areas of a child's progress in school. Two modern 

orüng systems will be described briefly. 

Penis ia shall outline the system used in the 
ary School, University of California, Los Angeles: 


University Ele- 


ents and 


1 by each teacher with par! 
program 


1. a 5 A 
A group conference 1s held 
assroom to interpret the 


uardi: : : 
10 atdians of the children in her cl 
the semester. 
2 e ; 
2. Additional all-school parent meetings are held regularly to 


discuse : 8 n 
Cuss school subjects and to interpret school policies. 
3. One parent-teacher conference is held for each child in every 
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grade near the end of the semester. These conferences are scheduled 
and are mandatory. 

4. Parents are encouraged to visit their child's classroom at least 
once during the semester. They may come as often as they wish. 

5. A culmination program is held in every grade at the close of 
the semester to conclude the classwork on their social studies unit. 
This provides an incentive for pupil work during the semester and 
helps to interpret the work of the school to the parents. 

6. Guidance conferences involving the school counselor, the 
parents, and the teacher are held for difficult adjustment or learning 
cases whenever necessary. 


7. Progress records are prepared by the training teachers to help 
them with parent conferences and to insure adequate permanent 
records for the cumulative folders. (See progress report that follows.) 


University of California, Los A ngeles 
University Elementary School 


PROGRESS RECORD OF JILL 

Pupil | Jill X Group A-3 
Term beginning Sept. 18, 19— 4 
I. HEALTH 


Jill has had several colds this 


active child. She enjoys sports 
or pl 


Date of Birth — 


; 197 
AUT 


Term ending Jan. 


year, but is otherwise a healthy, 
and participates in group games 
ays on the equipment at recess time. Jill has excellent 
muscular coordination. Her contributions to creative rhythms 
have been beautiful, Jill has much success in construction. She 
complains of headaches now and then, but dislikes staying 
home from school. 
II. DISPOSITION 
Her 
pains” 


mother says she used to dev 


in order to stay home from 
ailment this semester, 


TET mT—, 

elop convenient “aches um 
: urs 

school. Jill has had no suc 
Jill has developed a competitive, defen- 


to hold her own with her brothers at 
blem wa 
to speak sarcastically. She is ov 
been very Cooperative. J 


sive attitude in order 


MT ion 
home. Her biggest pro 's to overcome the temptatio! 


ercoming this difficulty and has 
ill has many friends, though she does 
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III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


Here is the reportir 
1 : 
?glewood City Schools, Ir 


16 Ada 
Sch Adapted from the pamphlet, Re 
9ols, September 1950. With the assistanc 


writing. Her dramatic play is excellent 


Hoi ke nan, fila l i " 
ot : ike many children into her confidence. She has a tendency 
: ee events and find a tragic element in them. She 
declared to her mother 'ening i 
r one ev E vas rez 
5 0 ening that life was really too 
, but she just couldn't tell her any more about it, then. 


INTERESTS 

Jill has shown great interest in painting, in which she has 
shown a very mature sense of color and design. She has ex- 
pressed a desire to be an artist, since, "I'm really so good in 
art.” She has found all of our activities highly interesting and 
has said, “This is the best school in the world,” frequently. 


METHODS OF WORK 
Jill has very fine work habits. She plans her work carefully 
and consistently finishes her work. She is proud of careful work 


and sets her standards high enough. 


ACHIEVEMENT 
Jill has made her greatest contribution in art and creative 

and shows a deep un- 

and their activities. She is making fine 


derstanding of boats 
elling. 


progress in reading. She needs to study her sp 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
. To home: Help Jill feel important in the 
situations where she need not compete. 

To School: Encourage Jill to choose easy, 
for free reading. 


famil y group in 


interesting books 
£ 


HOME REACTIONS 

Mr. and Mrs. X are both very cooper 
and has made many contributions t 
ased with Jill's adjustment a 
antagonism toward her 
is polite with the children at 


ative; Mrs. X visits 
o our program. 
t school. 
older 


frequently 
Mrs. X is very much ple 
She is concerned about Jill's 
brother, and is surprised that Jill 
school. 


ng policy that has been established by the 


1glewood, California: *° 


rporting to Parents in the Inglewood City 
e of Al Grant, Curriculum Director. 
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A group conference is held for parents and guardians 


Fiet of children in each grade during the first month. of 
Depas school to interpret the program for the year. 
2. Individual conferences are held by teachers with par- 
Second ents or guardians of each child. This reporting period 
Report is scheduled for a ten-day period preceding Thanks- 
giving. 
Third 3. A report form is sent home about March 15. Parent 
hin 3 sf ; 
conferences may be held when, in the opinion of the 
Report 


teacher or parent, it seems necessary. 
Fourth 4. The same report form is sent home and the insert sheet 
Report returned during the last week of school. 
5. Provisions are made for special conferences for parents 
whose children have to enter school late. 


Student teachers should begin to le 
skills necessary for successful parent-teacher conferences. Your 
supervising teacher may provide opportunities for you to take 
part in conferences with parents. Certainly you should have 
contact with parents during the semester in open-house meet- 


ings, school programs, and Parent-Teacher Association meetings: 
These suggestions for parent conferences may help you: 


arn the most important 


1. Let parents know what you would like to achieve during the 
conference. 

2. Cultivate a rel 

3. Don't try to c 
his own experiences, 

4. Try not to "out-talk" 


5. Listen to what the parent has to Say. Try to understand his 
point of view. 


ationship of friendliness and helpfulness. 
over too much. Each parent thinks in terms of 


a pa rent. 


6. Avoid discussing other 
with brother or sister, 

7. Avoid arguments. Hear 
receive suggestions for solutions, 

8. Conlerences 


children and making comparisons 
criticisms objectively and make or 


AY anfi " T -peat 
are confidential school activities. Never repe 


any matter of a personal nature to other persons, except when it 5 
necessary professionally, 
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9. Accept and respect the personality of the parent. 

10. Be completely honest in matters of fact. Look forward to each 
conference. Expect it to be interesting, pleasant, and a new adven- 
ture in understanding parents. 7 


Reporting pupil progress in school is really the culminating 
phase of the evaluation process. First, purposeful goals are estab- 
lished and instruction is provided to help children make prog- 
ress toward achieving them, and then their progress is reported 
to parents and guardians. Do not overlook the opportunities 
provided during your student teaching to learn the skills neces- 
Sary for reporting pupil progress to parents. 


Summary 
This chapter has attempted to give you an over-view of the 
evaluation processes used in modern elementary schools. At first, 
you may want to concentrate on only a few of the more impor- 
fant phases of evaluation. Each year, you will develop new skills 
AB appraising pupil progress in school. Use the following sugges- 
tions as a framework for your study of evaluation procedures: 


1. Always begin with clearly defined purposes. Valid appraisal 
must be based upon the specific purposes used to direct your teach- 
Ing. 

2. Help children to assume responsibility in establishing indi- 
Vidual goals. Then help each child discover ways to evaluate his 
Progress, 

3. Direct group activity carefully for each different learning ex- 
Perience, Help children establish good goals to guide each group 
enterprise. Make the evaluation process an integral part of group 
Work and play. 

J. Set aside adequate time for evaluation activities. Do not leave 
this important process until the very last minute. At the beginning 
of a class or activity, you may wish to review the progress of the 
Previous period. Constantly seek new opportunities to use evalua- 
tion devices to motivate more desirable learning. 


= Adapted from Guidance in Elementary Schools. School Publication No. 439, 


“OS Angeles City Schools, 1948. 
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5. Try to perfect one evaluation device at a time. You emnat 
expect to become skillfull in one day, one month, or even one year: 
Ask your colleagues how long it has taken them to become adept in 
using some particular device. . . 

6. Beaware of the many uses to which you can put the inforna 
tion secured through evaluation processes. Grouping students tan 
instruction, providing for individual differences, and perfecting 
more adequate reporting to parents are but a few. : 

7. Send desirable classroom products and accomplishments 
home. Make certain that children are aware of the progress they 
have made and that they will interpret carefully to parents just what 
has been accomplished. 

8. Recognize the importance of home contacts. Work carefully 
with your principal to use the technique best suited to individual 


s 3 : " r 
homes. Sometimes a letter or a conference at school will be bette 


than a home visit, . 
9. Remember that your contacts with adults in the community 
are very import an interpreter of the successes and fail- 
lave become a good student of modern 
ou will h 
positive and constructive 
elementary teachers, 


ant. You are 
ures of your school. If you ł 
evaluation devices, y ave little trouble in presenting the 
achievements that have been made by 


10. Your profession 
You will w 
of teaching 


al growth is 


2 " valuation. 
tied up with adequate evaluatio 
ant to be incre: 


N ; ow ways 
asingly on the alert to discover new way 


and to discover new ways of ey: 


aluation. 
Interpretation of the school Program and professional growth 
1n Service are significant responsibilities of effective teachers. But 
responsibilities in Securing a position and 
: ; final chapter outlines 
suggestions that hay 


2 " ent 
ful to many studet 
teachers, 


Suggestions for Furthe 

American Council on Educ: 
Washington, D.C.: 
help you in underst 
and understanding 


P Reading 


ation, Helping Teachers Understand Children 
American Council, 1¢ 19. The first three chapters WI 
anding child behavior, recording data about children: 
the home life of pupils. ° 
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Association for S E 
4 ation for Stude E i uU i 1 
5 2 ident l'eaching, Evaluation of Student Teaching. Lock 
— ; Pennsylvania: Edwards Brothers, Inc.. 1949. An excellent treat- 
nt of principles employed in evaluating student teaching. 


i ee . e Ww. Harding, and Leland B. Jacobs, Student Teach- 
0 a: i ementary School. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
95 3. Chapter VIII presents a good background for understanding the 
growth and development of evaluation. 


le 3 Department of Education, Evaluating Pupil Progress. Bul- 

; | Department of Education, Vol. 21, No. 6, April, 1952. Major 
emphasis is placed upon the instructional values to be derived from an 
all-inclusive program of evaluation, The entire publication is excellent 
for student teachers. 

Cunningham, Ruth, and Associates, Understanding Group Behavior of 
a m New Yor! ache College. Columbia University, 1951. 
Baden 7 helpful for teachers interested in understanding group be- 

ox hz Social Studies for Children in a Democracy. New York: 
dea jas Inc., 1950. Chapter 15 provides many examples of charts, 

sts, and other evaluative devices that may be used in the ele- 


mentary school. 


National Soci à Ans à 
tonal Society for the Study of Education, The Measurement of Under- 
Yearbook. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


standing, Forty-filth 
with attention to each 


1945 k " r P 

945. A comprehensive treatment of evaluation, 

are; f M 4 e 
rea of the curiculum; many practical suggestions are included. 

ain. Evaluation and the Elementary Gur 

Chapter HI is especially 

ng its function 


Shane, Harold G. and E. T. MeSt 
riculum. New York: Henry Holt and Co.. 1 
helpful in defining the nature of evaluation and in showir 

ion. Good annotated bibliography. 


in improvi 

n improving elementary educ: 
Wiles, Ki 5 : 

€s, Kimball, Teaching for Better Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
s marks and evaluation, with a summary of 
{fective evaluation. Chapter X outlines 


Inc., 


le. T X 45 
952. Chapter IX discus 
pecific suggestions essential to e 
Spec : . 
pecific techniques of evaluation. 
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During your first year of teaching you will encounter many 
problems. Since in some respects this period will be sirana = 
your induction into student teaching, you will have vin 
many things that you can put to immediate use, such as locating 
instructional resources, getting acquainted with the community, 
learning school policies, and studying pupils. In fact, a careful 
review of specific chapters in this text will be helpful in dealing 
with pertinent problems as they arise. However, there are addi- 
tional problems that merit special emphasis. 


SECURING YOUR FIRST POSITION 
Your first problem is obviously that of secur 


sure to take advantage 
office in your colle 


ing a position. Be 
of the services offered by the placement 
ge or university. Among these services are the 
compilation of a set of credenti 


M . ' reci as 
als, including letters of recon 
mendation and information on 


your qualifications, opportunt- 
ties to interview employing officials, notification of available 
positions, information on condition 
lar places, advice on questions that 
and the sending of your credenti 


s of employment in particu- 
arise in securing a position, 
als to school systems that request 
them or to which you request them to be sent. Be sure to get a 
set of credentials on file at the time suggested by your advisers- 
In most institutions, this means early in the semester after which 
you wish to secure a position. 

In some states, the state department of education or the state 
teachers association operates placement offices. These offices are 
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messi LE 2 t spinal in your area, There are also com- 
salat? "i ien that charge a certain percentage of the year's 
ns aim: mh Series pg you should be able to 
you do find * 5 5 F n IF fon some reason 
enen, neck bee ia to use the services of a commercial 
vi ate "dein " formi campus placement officials, officers of 
an rasan aren or from your advisers, so that you 

Praposisig G 5 1S seliauis and professional in its operation. 
8 : 3 — Placement offices supply appropriate 
uu he md 5 of credentials." When you fill them 
9 save 5 sie spelling legibility, punctuation; and cor- 
— a capes Pit you have written so that you can 
rate and since how in any omissions. Prepare all forms 
ageing sine à ew x tirat they will work for you and not 
El zn an "s = all directions with care before you begin to 

y forms. 
ede —— points that should be emphasized here and 
to get su the preparation of credentials. J ake immediate steps 

get a set on file in the campus placement office, even though 
able to accept a posi- 


you N Sir AM J 
have secured a position, or will not be 
marriage, or 


ie deca a Él date because of military service, 
ticular or ERE y. pie it your credentials are needed for a par- 
Wen m Or iF it becomes impossible to secure recom- 
db ee ons from key individuals because of resignation. death, 
i e other reason, you will be protected. Second, keep your 
credentials up to date. Whenever you change positions, OY plan 
nent office secure a recommendation 
al who has been supervi 
credentials up to date you 


1 them. Remember in many 
to the 


5 change, have your place! 
rom the administrative offici 
work, Here again, by keeping your 
will be protected whenever you neec 
us the availability of a set of credentials is prerequisite 
us consideration of a candidate by an employing official. 
References. In preparing credentials, it is standard practice to 


sing your 


Credentials" is used to refer to letters of recommendation and other papers 


filed j 
ed in the placement office. 
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list the names of individuals who know you and your qualifica- 
tions as a teacher. Your college supervisor or director, süper- 
vising teacher, major adviser, and any professors who know your 
work are the best possibilities. In addition, many placement 
directors suggest the inclusion of a personal or character refer- 
ence. Be sure to secure the permission of each individual whose 
name you wish to use as a reference. In listing references, write 
the name, address, and title of each person legibly and accu- 
rately. 

Photographs. A good photograph is an essential part of creden- 
tials in many states. It should be clear, of standard application 
size, and unmounted. In dressing to be photographed, wear 
neat, dark, and well-tailored clothes that photograph well. Avoid 
frills, veils, hats, ornate jewelry, club pins, loud shirts and 


blouses, and striped or spotted ties. Be well-groomed and pose 
naturally to provide a front view of head 
(as some individuals actually have E 
graph, or one that includes other individuals or shows you im 
uniform or cap and gown, or one that was taken at the beach, 
on a picnic, or on a hiking trip. Use a standard application 
photograph as specified by your placement office. If you plan 
to file special applications in certain. school systems, secure 


additional prints so that no time will be 
for them. 


and shoulders. Do not 
done) use a tinted photo- 


wasted in going back 


Letters of Inquiry. Because 


of the services available through 
placement offices, you will prol 


ably not be called upon to write 
a general letter of inquiry relative to Vacancies. On the other 
hand, if you have been unable 
placement offices, or if you desire 
not served by your pl 


to secure a position through 
à position in a particular place 
acement office, or if you have heard about 
an opening that sounds challenging, a letter of inquiry may be 


helpful. Seek advice from your advisers or placement officials if 


you are in doubt about the appropriateness of sending a letter 
of inquiry to a particular school System. 


Letters of Application, When 


. . ive a 
a vacancy notice is received, 4 
letter of application should be 


" è x u 
written immediately, unless yo 
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ee, soe interested in the reported opening. In your 
ro application you should state why you are interested in, 
re feel qualified for, that particular position; you should in 
clude a very brief summary of your training and experience to 
supplement the information sent in your papers; and you should 
pis a statement regarding your availability for an interview. 
eee 
hos y y E ow-up 

In general, a letter of application should be brief, cle 
concise. There is some evidence to support the belief that you 
should avoid both the stereotyped form that allows for no 
individuality at all, and the bizarre approach. The following 


pecific suggestions may be helpful to you: 


ar, and 


stationery, 8½ x 11 inches, heading the letter 
(or employing official), and 
e salutation. (See the 


As Use standard-size 
with the name of the superintendent 
using the last name of the superintendent in th 
example below.) 

pes If the letter is written in longhand— 
= la form—use black ink and write as legibly as possible. If 
er is typed, sign your name in your own handwriting. Typing 
er preferred, although letters written in longhand are fre- 

: y best when applying for positions that involve the teaching 
of penmanship. Write on only one side of the paper. 

3. Be specific and to the point regarding the grades and subjects 
Jou are prepared to teach, the teaching certificate you hold, where 
credentials may be secured, and when you will be available for 
Service, 

4. Close the letter by requesting that 
forms be sent to you, and by expressing thanks f 
Your application. 

5. Do not be clever, witty, 
create the impression that you are 
usually backfire and work to the detrin 
and businesslike. 

6. Proofread your letter before mailing 
margins, paragraphing, 


and some superintendents 


any necessary application 
or consideration of 


tricky, or humorous, or attempt to 
an unusual person. Such efforts 
rent of the applicant. Be brief 


it so that any errors in 


Punctuation, usage, and form can be de- 
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; ; 
tected. If you find any, rewrite the letter so that a neat, legible copy 
can be sent. "T 

7. Enclose a letter-size, self-addressed, stamped envelope so th: 
appropriate forms can be sent to you. - 
8. Confer with placement officials or your director of studer 

teaching if you have questions not covered by the points above. 
s 4 foc . - zd d 
The following example is illustrative of appropriate style an 
s Fee 8 i rticu- 
content in an application letter that may be used when a particu 
lar position is known to be open. 


1201 Walnut Street 
(City) tate) 
mE S NES Cuv 
March 10, 19. 
Mr. A. S. Brown, Superintendent 


(Name) Public Schools 
(City) í (State) 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


This letter is written to make 
elementary schools in your comn * 
I am completing the requirements for the elementary certificate this 
term, with a major in education, and will be available for a position 125 
September. My minor fields are music and science. Find attached a brie 
statement of courses I have completed in college, collegiate Xen 
which I have participated, and experiences I have had in working wit 
children in summer camp, scouting, and similar activities, m 
The campus placement office is sending my credentials directly do yer 
at my request. If special forms are necessary for making an application, 
please have them sent to me. It will be possible for me to come for an 
Interview at a time convenient to you. 
Please accept my thanks for your consider 


ce , TP e 
application for a teaching position in th 
unity, 


ation of this application. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 
(Name of Applicant) 
There are several guide- 
the sending of letters of 
for a position. 


" " : ath 
lines to observe in connection T 
application and the filing of credentia 


1. Always file applications with th 


a “7 vls 
€ superintendent of schoc 
unless specifically directed to do othery 


vise. 
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2. D dice If ; 
wind 0 not make application to be employed in a school system in 

lich you will not accept a position. : 

3. € " j "— TH SR 
r Ince you have accepted a position, notify your placement 

ice : i : "s icati 
me ind all school systems where you have applications on file that 
you have accepted a siti ! i fi 

E a position and are now unavailz r j- 

— l ilable for employ 
E 5 it is appropriate to ſile applications in more than 
; school system, it is not ethical to bargain or delay in responding 
0.2 ler m: i ; i i 

in offer made by a particular school system. 

5. Never apply for a specific position currently 
activity that will undermine another ap- 


held by another 


teacher or engage in any 
plicanvs chances of securing a position. 
EAn: applications for vacant positions far enough ahead of the 
ns, ing of the school year so that both you and the school system 
can reach a decision well before the term opens. $ 


An interview with the employing 
sition in most school 
t bureau or the 
school system in 


The Personal Interview. 
official (s) is an essential step in securing a po 
Systems. It may be arranged by the placemen 
official in charge of personnel selection in the 
Which you are making application. 

Make whatever preparation you can for th 
deavor to learn something about the school system and the com- 
munity in which it is located. Placement officials will be of 
aluable background information on most 
wed. Be ready to express 
problems as 


e interview. En- 


Service in giving you v 
Positions for which you will be intervie 
briefly and succinctly your point of view on such 
the place of skills, discipline, areas of the curriculum, and vari- 
Ous activities in the school program. Learn as much as possible 
about the position that is open and be prepared to discuss your 
qualifications in terms of the requirements of the position. 
Approach the interview with tactfulness, good-naturedness, 
frankness, and sincerity. Avoid boastfulness, timidity, ridicule 
Of the teaching profession, and any behavior that suggests you 
are not deeply interested in teaching. Most school officials are 
reluctant to recommend individuals for positions who view 
teaching as a stop-gap job. Bea good listener and respond hon- 
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estly to questions put to you: avoid the error ae doing "E 
the talking. On the other hand, it will not be taken gni ien 
ask pertinent questions about the school. and the ee “i 
Keep in mind the fact that any unjudicious 5 a “a 
your knowing influential individuals may convey the idea = 
you are trying to use “connections” to secure the p: E 
neat and well-groomed so that your personal appearance wi ios 
excellent; your appearance has a direct bearing on the mpa we 
sion you make. In your response to questions and in your pes 
manner, you should convey an impression of cooperativeness, 
willingness to accept and carry out Suggestions, and ability à 
speak with confidence. Stress what you have to offer rather i 
what you have to gain. By all means, avoid the following errors: 


1. Wearing flashy or loud clothes, g 


; :treme 
audy accessories, and extrem 
makeup. 


. 


2. Being late or rushing in at the! 


ast minute. 
9. Entering an interview ch 
4 


ewing gum or smoking. 


Taking friends or relatives to the interview. 


: s Š ; E s » shy 
5. Greeting the Interviewer in an overfriendly and gushy 
manner. 
6 


» Being careless about posture, speech, or mannerisms. 


7- Stressing reasons why you must get a job right away. 
8. Using slang, Strong language, or incorrect grammar. 
9. Being overly interested in sal 


p in the 
ary and uninterested in t 
specific responsibiliti 


€s of the position 
10. Bragging 


about or exaggerating your qualifications. 
11. Attempting to use 


Ra secure à 
Pressure on school officials to secure 
position. 


12. Trying to extend the interview 
interviewer, or trying to termin 

13. Failing to keep confident 
interviews. 


ishes of the 
beyond the wishes of t 
ate it too soon. 


5 We à : private 
jal all information secured in privé 


To Accept or Not To Acce 
questions to consider in decic 
particular position. Althe 
friends and advisers, ultir 


Pt a Position. There are several 
ling whether or not to accept 2 
ugh you will wish to confer with 
nately you must make up your ow? 
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mind. i i i i 
11 1. Helpful points to consider in making such a decision 
ow: ý 


1. pees I handle the position effectively? 
3. Wi e happy i [ nunity i i 
" ill I be happy in the type of community in which the school 
is located? s 
=~ Are working conditions satisfactory? Philosophy of education? 
eaching load? Salary? Tenure? Retirement? 
4. Are the expressed expectancies [or teachers consistent with 


my ow ; Tape ipe cene 
y own point of view and habits of living? 
4 Are there opportunities for professional growth? 
Are the provisions of the contract satisfactory? 


ue PE pase A teaching contract is a mutual 
Dot 2 205 ing both the teacher and the school system. It is 
mai ers Aad ge a contract or to fail to sign a contract if you 
à à RARE to do so. Exceptions may arise in which extenuat- 

19 circumstances (such as illness, personal problems, family 
difficulties) force a teacher to request a release after giving ade- 
employing official, who in turn recom- 
mendis a release to the board of education. However, such cases 
are rare. To be avoided are trivial reasons such as, "to be near 
"m family," “to help Aunt Hilda on weekends," "to teach with 
à dear friend," "to get a small increase in salary," "to teach in 
"to be near the city in order to attend 
the children 


quate ex ; 
]uate explanation to the 


my favorite grade," or 
concerts.“ Contracts are designed to protect you, 
: school system that employs you. As stated 
= the Code of Ethics of the National Education Association, 
Es contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to until 
1t is dissolved by mutual consent. Ample notification should be 
siven both by school officials and teachers in case a change in 


Ositi 18 " , : 
Position is to be made." By all means, confer with your place- 
xtenuating circumstances force 


i : 
you will teach, and the 


me r wii 2 
nent advisers if you think that e 
You to consider making a request for release. 

A problem that sometimes arises with experienced teachers 


15 Whether or not to request a release when a position that offers 
Considerable professional advancement becomes available. Most 
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superintendents will recommend a release when such an oppor- 


tunity arises, and no hesitancy should be shown in discussing a 
release with them. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Satisfactory living arrangements should be selected prior to 
the opening of school, so that you can give full attention to 
teaching problems as they arise. School officials, officers of the 
local teachers association, and fellow teachers will have sugges- 
tions regarding places to live, and, in addition, will be able to 
answer questions about the desirability of available accommoda- 
tions. To be avoided are living quarters that create special bur- 


dens and problems, such as caring for ill or elderly persons. 


baby-sitting, lack of privacy, poor meals, or loss of sleep because 


of noise and disturbances, Beginning teachers have enough prob- 
lems without adding those that invariably arise in unsatisfactory 
living quarters. The following points constitute minimum essen- 
tials. Check them carefully before you make a final decision. 
Privacy: Can you be alone to rest, relax, or work without inter- 
ference or disturbance? 
Freedom: Can you come and go as you wish without disturbing 
others? . 
721 8 H P n [ 
Neighborhood: Is it acceptable in terms of your own feelings ol 
status? ý 


Distance: Can you go to school and return in good time and 
without difficulty? 


Comfort: Are heat, light, ventilation, furniture, and furnishings 
adequate? 


Cleanliness: Are toilet 


^ : and cooking facilities sanitary, in good 
state ol repair, and easy to keep cl 


ean? 


Cost: Is the cost reasonable and within your budget? 
get? 
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EFFECTIVE ORIENTATION 


o get acquainted 


An imperative need of all new teachers is t 
al policies, and 


as soon as possible with co-workers, instruction 
specific school regulations. Of first importance in this connection 
" an orientation conference with the principal of the school to 
w hich you are assigned. If you are not invited to have such an 
TACT VIE Ws you should request one at a time convenient to the 
principal. In this conference you will be able to learn about the 
point of view of the principal, details of your assignment, and 
sources of information regarding policies and regulations. Be 


rename > o : " 
prepared to take notes on directions and suggestions given by 


the principal. Have questions ready on procedures and regula- 
tions that are of immediate concern to you. 

More and more school systems each year are organizing work- 
shops for teachers prior to the opening of school. In these pre- 
School workshops opportunities are provided for teachers to 
»olicies and procedures, instruc- 


bec : : 
?ecome acquainted with school } 
ruction, fellow teachers and 


tional materials, the program of inst 
administrators, and special problems for consideration during 
the year. If such a workshop is available, participate in it whole- 
heartedly so that you will be able to get off to a good start with 
your co-workers as well as gain valuable information regarding 
teaching problems. 

, Much information about specific p 
ful suggestions will come from other tea 
the principal may suggest a fellow teacher as an adviser 
helper to explain certain details to you and to assist in your 
orientation. You will also find that many questions will be 
answered by other teachers in informal conversation. Be alert 
and receptive to suggestions made in your behalf. Remember, 
however, that basic questions of school policy and any deviation 
from them are always taken up with the principal. 

. Many problems of orientation are considered in staff meet- 
ings. View these meetings as an opportunity to get acquainted 


rocedures and many help- 
chers. In some instances, 
and 
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with your co-workers and to learn about policies, procedures, 
and new emphases in the school program. The school-wide staff 
meeting of the superintendent typically is designed to keynote 
the years work, outline specific needs, propose plans, make 
announcements, and welcome the staff back to school. Keep 


^ — 
Los Angeles Berkeley 


Determine play space and playground regulations for your group. 
specific announcements 


and proposals in mind so that you can 
cooperate in c 


arrying through on them. 


‘Teachers meetings conducted by 


k à the principal are designed 
to consider specific problems, policies, and procedures in your 
school. In these meetings you will be able to learn much about 
the educational point of View of the principal and teachers as 
well as the morale and Spirit of the group. In the first meeting of 
the year, specific attention will be given to schedule require- 
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ments, enrollment procedures, special duties for teachers, pro- 
cedures for assembling and dismissing pupils, fire drill, an- 
nouncements, and information on supplies and textbooks. Be 
prepared to take notes so that you can follow up on directions 
and suggestions given by the principal. 

In order to be sure certain policies and regulations are not 
overlooked, it is helpful to keep specific items in mind. The 
check list that follows was designed for the use of new teachers 
by a group in the New York City Schools. Check off each point 
as you secure adequate information on it. Raise questions with 
your immediate supervisor on points that are not clear to you. 


Check List for New Teachers 


1. Is there a school handbook with information for new 


teachers? 
2. Who is my immediate supervisor? 
3. What am I to do in case of a fire or air raid drill? 
4. What staircases and exits may be used for my room in regular 
and rapid dismissals? 
5. What do different bell signals mean? 
6. What procedures are used for pupils to enter 
assemble, and to leave the building? 
7. What preparations must ] mak 
8. What are the regulations concerning 


the building, to 


e to handle emergency drills? 
visitors to the class- 


room? 


9. What provisions do I make to cover my class if I must leave 


My room? 

10. What are the regulations concerning pupils’ leaving the room 
or building? 

11. How do I record 

12. What procedures do I follow 

18. What procedures are used [or 
leased for religious instruction and to 
clinics? 

14. What provision is made for lunch in sch 


and report pupils? attendance? 
when I am absent? 
permitting pupils to be re- 
attend. dental and medical 


ool? 


Materials, Vol. VI, 


2 Board of Education, City of New York, Curriculum and 


No. 1, September, 1951. P. 3. 
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15. How can I secure the services of doctor, nurse, clerk, attend- 
ance officer, and custodian? Others? 

16. What help is available for working with non-English speak- 
ing pupils and parents? 


17. What are my responsibilities during the yard and lunchroom 
duty assignments? 


18. What am I expected to do about a Plan Book? 


San Diego 


Every classroom needs an aquarium. 


7 18 " 
19. What is the procedure for obtaining textbooks, general, art 


ana sewing supplies, audio-visual aids, physical education equip- 
ment, and duplication and typing service? 


20. Are there rooms Set aside for 
ence, crafts, audio-visual aids, shop? 

21. Who are the pe 
library? 


Special activities: library, sci- 
Ople i a i io-vi i 
ple in charge of trips, audio-visual aids, 


Aha PTS ri 11712 
22. What are my responsibilities concerning room decoration? 
23. May I visit other Classesz 
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PL 5 three special items are sometimes overlooked by new 
achers. In some schools a syste ic progr ing i r 
ried out at the beginning of ies eeu ca -— his iri k in 

k [ g year. If this is true in 
your situation, secure the tests and manuals ahead of time and 
make specific plans to carry out the directions given in them. 
Remember that a deviation from them may alter results con- 
siderably, Be sure to record results in the manner and on the 
forms prescribed in your school. 

Be sure to ascertain the procedures for reporting accidents 
and injuries that occur on school property. In many school sys- 
tems forms are provided for this purpose. If they are not pro- 
vided, keep a record on which you note name of child, descrip- 
tion of accident, nature of injury, first-aid service provided, 
ume, place, witnesses, time of notification of parents, and any 
other information pertinent to the case. If questions are raised 
later, you will be in a position to answer them accurately and 


promptly. 

In checking school facilities, learn the location of the office, 
special rooms such as the library, lunchroom, and auditorium, 
and playground space for various groups, so that your directions 
to pupils can be definite and accurate. Check your own class- 
room to determine facilities for heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion, Remember to make necessary adjustments prior to the 
beginning of the school day. Give attention to the placement of 
chalkboards and bulletin boards and ways in which you can use 
them most effectively. Check storage facilities and supply cup- 
boards, being sure to keep them neat, clean, and in good order. 
Note the availability of equipment and apparatus available to 
your classes; observe regulations for their use. 

A special note should be made about advance planning for 
your own absence from school. Seating charts for your classes, 

tes on any special materials and equipment 


lesson plans, and no 
must be available to the substitute teacher. It is a good idea to 
ible to the sub- 


keep them in a desk drawer that is readily accessi 
Stitute. Be sure to determine the school policies to be followed 


In this connection. 
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PLANNING FOR TEACHING 


Planning for your teaching assignment may well begin as spon 
as you have accepted a position. At the time of acceptance, = 
soon thereafter, you should secure available courses of study, 
units of work for your grade, and basal textbooks with accom- 
panying manuals. Become thoroughly acquainted with n 
prior to the opening of school. In addition, it will be helpfu 
to make specific plans for the development of a unit ol work as 
outlined in Chapter 5. This does not mean that you will arrive 
on the job tired and tense because you have spent the summer 
at hard work. Rather, it means that you will have given adequate 
time to the building of a solid background fo : 

Another task that should be undertaken before the opening 
of school, or immediately after school begins, is a survey of in- 
structional resources. Use the check list on 
cover resources available to your cl 
to a unit of work to develop and are acquainted with the course 
of study for different areas of the curriculum, your search for 
materials will be much more efficient than if you have done 
little planning. Furthermore, many uses of available materials 
will be immediately apparent within the unit, in reading and 
arithmetic as well as in other areas of the curriculum. 

Secure materials and €quipment that are needed for frequent 
use in the classroom: chart liner, china-marking pencil, India 
ink, and round-nib pens for chart making; staff liner and pitch 
pipe for music; scissors; a bell gong or similar device to call the 
group to attention; flower containers and plants. 

Gather supplementary instructional 
them for convenient use: a file of mour 
holidays, stories 


r your work. 


page 48 to dis- 
ass. If you have given thought 


materials and prepare 
nted pictures related to 
units; directions for 1 
of useful recordings, filmstrips, and otl 
poems and stories for various Occ 


outdoor and indoor use: a list of 


; jals: a list 
making materials; a li [ 
Yer aids; a collection 1 
s n 8 j 
asions; a file of games for bot 


; : read- 
children’s books on easy rea 
ing levels; tagboard picture mot 


i : 3 d 
intings; objects, samples, an 
specimens; a collection of 


A ae 
maps, articles, and leaflets; practic 
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and independent work materials for r ing ri ic; 
and games and puzzles for use rui mm api 
. Learn as much as possible about the children who are to be 
in your class. Secure a list of their names from the principal and 
study available records, noting data from tests, health problems, 


Albany. California 


Flowers help to make the classroom attractive. 


al and social maladjust- 


idences of person 
extent 


s, interests, home conditions, 
If possible, determine the organiza- 
ading and arithmetic during the 
and reviews to determine each 
effective working groups can 


behavior problems, ev 
ment, language background 
of transiency, and the like. 
tion of working groups in re 
preceding year. Plan to give tests 
child's level of achievement 50 that 
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be arranged. Teacher-prepared tests and exercises based on text- 
books available to all children are especially helpful in this 
regard. Be prepared to observe individuals at work and listen 
critically as they read and carry on discussions. Some of your best 


clues to needs and problems will come from informal observa- 
tion. 


Some ang 


Ve ale etm 


read. 


Albany, California 
Attractive centers of inte 


rac rest stimulate intere 
activities. 


sls and promote independent 


Become familiar w 
borhood. A driv 
school neighbor 


ith the community and the school neigh- 
€ around the community or a walk around the 


hood will enable you to note types of homes: 
stores, playgrounds, traffic hazards, churches, libraries, indus- 


tries, bus Or streetcar stops, and possible field trips. By checking 


census publications, local newspapers, and materials from the 
chamber of commerce, you can se 


population, occupations, pl 
resources, industrial outpu 


cure information regarding 
ans for community improvement: 
t racial backgrounds, delinquency: 
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child-welfare agencies, and community problems. Be alert to 
the possibility of securing pertinent information about commu- 
nity conditions and problems from your principal and fellow 
teachers. 

The First Day. The first day of school is of great importance 
because of the impression you will make on the children in your 
group. Be ready for it so that it will go smoothly and efficiently. 
Be sure to consider the following points as you make plans for 


the first day: 


1. Have the room in order, with textbooks and supplies ar- 
ranged for distribution. Have an interesting center of attention, such 
as a flower arrangement or bulletin board, to add to the attractive- 
ness of the classroom. 

2. Greet with a friendly smile any childrer 
the bell rings. Check former pupils on the roll. Have new pupils 
complete any required registration procedures. Send others to the 
playground with directions to remain there until the bell rings. 

3. Meet parents in an efficient and cordial manner. Answer im- 
mediate questions, but be careful not to get involved in long discus- 
sions. You must be free to handle enrollment of pupils. Ask parents 
to be seated or to return if they wish to have a conference on special 


1 who enter before 


problems: 
4. When the bell rings for the b 
pupils at the door of the classroom or 
Guide them in an orderly and efficient mé 
individual children that “We walk to our seats,” 
line.” Direct the children to take any seat; state that permanent se 
Will be assigned later. 
5. After the children are seated, welcom 
introduce yourself by telling them your name 
the board. Guide the group in s: 


ments that have been requested by the o 
being careful to pronounce € 
ahead of time with the former 
our room 


eginning of school, meet your 
entrance to the building. 
inner. If necessary, remind 
or “We stay in 
ats 


e them to school and 
and by writing it on 
uting the flag. Make any announce- 


ffice. Call the roll [rom the 
ach name 


list of pupils for your clas 
correctly. Check pronunciations 
teacher or principal. Direct pupils who do not belong in y 
to the appropriate room or to the office [or assignment. 

6. Distribute textbooks and materials according to plan. Select 
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necessary pupil-helpers and give specific directions, such as, “Begin 
at the front of the room," “Give one sheet ol paper to each pupil,” 
or "Place a worksheet on each pupil's desk." 

7. Have work planned for the period immediately following the 
distribution of materials. Give definite directions and explanations 


so that each child will know exactly what to do. Explain work stand- 


ards, procedures for discussion, and other necessary points so that 


Albany, California 
Charts, pictures, and Specimens make effective classroom arrangements ſor 
back-to-school night. 


appropriate behavior will be evident in classroom activities from the 
very beginning. a systematic and orderly 


them to the front or by asking pupil- 


Collect work papers in 
manner by having pupils pass 
helpers to collect them. 

8. Explain routine procedures, such 
row at a tme, staying in line, and w 
the hall. If any children forget esta 
wait until others have passed 
essential to the safety of others 


as leaving the room np 
alking down the proper side o 
blished standards, ask them pd 
and explain why their cooperation 15 
9. Have plans, directions, and 


; : ay- 
e P us explanations ready for play 
ground activities, giving 


attention to rules of the game, play space 
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and equip- 


for your group, choosing of teams, captains or leaders 
ment. 
10. Take special steps with beginners to make them feel happy 
and secure. Have play materials attractively arranged and ready for 
use so that each child's interest can be secured immedistele Be 
friéndly and affectionate so that each child will know that he is 
Midi B uo. liked by you. Remember that many begin- 
S ane ved ssured when the teacher takes them by the hand or gives 
them a friendly pat on the shoulder. By all nicids develop a UI 


fri i i i 
endly atmosphere so that each child will want to come to school. 


CONTINUOUS PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


rvice is a fundamental responsibility 
urses, social workers— 


Profe ssional growth in se 
of doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, n 
ions. No occupation really becomes 
articipate actively in 


in fact, members of all profe 
a profession until the individuals in it p 
enterprises designed to keep them up-to-date and abreast of 
developments and ways of solving professional problems. As 
stated in the N.E.A. Code of Ethics, “It is the duty of every 
y by study, by travel, and 


teacher to maintain his own efficienc 
ends in educa- 


by " : : 
y other means which keep him abreast of the tr 
" During the past few years, 


ti T š y d 
ion and the world in which he lives. 
romote the 


ties have been provided to p 


more and more activi 
is a trend toward increas- 


professional growth of teachers. "There 
ung teacher participation in the planning and development of 
In-service education programs. More and more school systems 
are taking steps to provide experiences that meet the specific 
problems and needs of teachers. Let us consider some of the 
Opportunities available to teachers. 
Three organizations to which all teachers 


teachers association, the state teach- 


Organizations. 
should belong are the local 

Jational Education Association. The 
ners in 


€rs organization, and the N 

local association deals with immediate problems of teacl 

their own school systems, and provides opportunities for profes- 
ciation promotes teacher 


The state asso 
affecting salaries, 


Slonal improvement. 
elerence to legislation 


Welfare, with special r 
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retirement, and tenure. The national association 5 
teacher welfare at the national level, and publishes the w om 
known NEA Journal. The welfare of teachers and the e 
improvement of the teaching profession require one Pe e 
per cent membership in the three foregoing basic "aL A 
In addition, you may wish to join one or more of the specia ize 4 
associations of the N.E.A. that deal with problems of special in 
terest to teachers. " 

Continuous Study of Pupils and the Community. As you wot k 
with your classes, you w 


i havior of 
ill learn much about the behavior 
pupils in groups. In 


addition to group analysis and study, many 
teachers state that the intensive study of one 
year contributes a great deal to the 
New insights into emotions 
children act as they do, the 
and needs as they arise 
havior are typic 
great value in 


or two pupils each 
ir professional competence. 
a clearer grasp of the reasons why 
discovery of ways to meet problems 
and a sympathetic understanding of be- 
al outcomes of such study. Similarly, there 1s 
à continuous study of the 
tion to the impact of home 


ing conditions, and safe 
of children. Of 
new 


community, with gen 
conditions, population shifts, work- 
ty and recreational factors upon the lives 
importance, too, 


community resources that c. 
visitors to the 


is the continuous search for 
an be used, such as field trips: 
audio-visual materials. In shit 
the classroom and the community are two of the best possible 
laboratories for in-service education. 

Independent Activities. A great deal of professional growth 
in service comes about through indep 
i ly and community stu 
tunities that many teachers have foi 
ticularly those that 


classroom, and 


endent activities. In addi- 
idy, there are other oppor- 
ind to be rewarding, po 
relate. to practical. problems. Extension 
classes, correspondence courses, and summer-school classes offer 


opportunities to study a variety of topics and problems. By read- 
ing professional textbooks, magazines, and yearbooks in various 
fields you can keep up to date on recent research and develop- 
ments related to educational problems. Many teachers find e 
observation of other teachers and visits to demonstration centers 
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are vi " i A d 
aie * 1 serere carried 
: k problems that have arisen in 
your teaching. Attending lectures, forums, and panel discussions 
: possible in many communities. Travel within the United 
ene bn. g b velim aec RN Ug ORO. 
looked are individual i E €" i j aa : E - 5 
sed al interviews and conferences requested by 
teachers themselves to secure help on specific problems. 
Group Work. A major emphasis in current programs of in- 
service education is group work in which members of the school 
stafi participate in the solution of educational problems. Study- 
naon groups, committees, workshops, faculty meetings, and 
oe meetings are illustrative of types of group work 
STRIS organized in schools today. Typical activities of such 
mi include definition of problems, appr sal of materials, 
discovery of new resources, formulation of policies and rec- 
Group work may 


0 e : Bayete + 
mmendations, and identification of needs. 
ems, such as extracurricular activities, 


include a variety of probl 
nication skills, 


revision of curricula, improvement of commur 
, and inter-group education. 

ork that must 
ynsidera- 


School housing, guidance 

There are certain essentials in effective group w 
be observed. The following statement outlines basic cc 
tons that may be utilized in planning, conducting, and apprais- 
ung group work. Beginning teachers should find it especially 
helpful as a guide to participation in the many group meetings 


they wi s , M ; 2 
ley will encounter during their first years of teaching. 


ASCD STUDY-DISCUSSION GROUP PROCEDURES ? 
Each Group Member 
— Helps decide on specific problems 
group 
— Contributes ideas and st 


and ways of working as à 


iggestions related to the problem 


Association for Supervision 


mecting of 
ion Committee by 


red for the Orientat 
, Berkeley. 


3 ENERE " a 
ü Reprinted from program of national r 
and C 

Lee culum Development, 
Cecil Parker, University of C: 
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— Listens to what other members say and seeks helpful ideas and 
insights 

— Requests clarification when needed . 

— Observes the group process and makes suggestions 

Assumes various roles as needed 

The Leader 

—Helps group get acquainted 

— Helps group establish ground rules ] 

— Reports results of pre-conference planning for work of group 

— Helps group proceed with planning and deciding 1 

— Calls on group to clarify, analyze, and summarize problems anc 
suggested solutions 

— Draws out the “timid soul" 
from monopolizing 

—Knows particular 
make 


s 'son 
and keeps the dominant persor 


7 s * vg ks s can 
contributions which different persons Ci 


Assists recorder and observer 
The Recorder 


z , . ets. and 
— Keeps a record of the main problems, issues, ideas, facts, an 
decisions as they develop in the discussion 


P 3 x " ime as 
— Summarizes points and reports to group from time to time ¢ 
needed 


— Consults with 
like made " 

— Prepares resolutions and other final report with other desig 
nated members of the group 

— Attends any scheduled cle: 
committee sessions 

— Prepares final group report 
proper clearing house 

The Observer 

— Gives special attention to 

Formation and cl 


r * „ would 
group about kind of final reports they woul 


Pi , sharing 
aring house or intergroup sharing 


2 s ^ N r1 0 
and is responsible for getting it t 


group 
arity of goals 
Degree and kind of p 
Clarity of discussion 
Effectiveness of leadership 
Use of resources 

Progress toward goals 


process in respect to: 


articipation and interaction 
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nra group decide upon ways of evaluating group process 
Helps grec ve! za z 3 r : 2 
bs group observe and evaluate group process without losing 
sight of the content of the discussion 


— Reports ji if i i 
ports to the group, if asked, regarding observations 


The Resource Person 
— Supplies information or material 


such seems pertinent to discussion 
group or when such seems per- 


at request of group or when 


— Cites experiences at request of 
tinent to discussion 


Assists leader in moving toward achievement of goals 


^ntials? 


What Are Some 


Clear formulation of realistic goals 
5 on specific problems rather chan! 
an in terms of time available and all resources 
Maintain an atmosphere which is permissive and co 
participation 
Make consideration o 
effort of the group 
Each individual group m 
Physical conditions make 
seen and heard 
Get acquainted; use names 


arge general problem areas 
nducive to full 


[ ways ol working an integral part of the 


ember participates 


a diflerence; best when everyone can be 


How Do We Secure Maximum Results? 


king. Don't try "to save time" 
The leader is not à group in- 
ach will 


i Each person should do his own thin 
y telling the group the right answer. 
Structor but a guide trying to arrange conditions so that ez 
do creative thinking. Group discussion is not à debating society. 
We do not argue for the fun of it. The issues are ol great impor- 
tance; wise men disagree in their views; our task is to find more truth 
meeting. We are participating in a 
Cooperative quest. Our thinking is creative rather than combative. 

Challenge contributions you cannot fully accept. Do not keep 
your disagreements quiet in the mistaken notion that it is better 
manners to pretend to agree when you do not. Make inquiry con- 
cerning the assumptions involved in the contribution. The “either- 
or” attitude is on the whole not fruitful. Search rather for new 


the j i 
in we bring to any group 
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means which enable both sets of values to be pursued without clash. 
Our concern in cooperative thinking is not simply to choose between 
two ways we now know, but if possible to find a way of integrating 
the values of both, thereby creating an improved solution. However, 
avoid smoothing over differences. Differences should be probed with 
questions to make them clear and sharp. 

Do not pass any important matter that is not clear to you. Some- 
times individuals hear unfamiliar terms and assume that everyone 
else must understand; hence they fear it would be humiliating to 
ask for explanations or illustrations. This is untrue. Have you mor 
often been glad when someone else asked for clarification on a point 
on which you had been none too clear? Others may profit too, but you 
are in the group to learn, and you must not hesitate to ask. . 

Use special care to be fair to positions represented by a minority 
or not represented at all in the group. It you are aware of a position 
not being adequately represented, present it as its adherents would 
like to hear it stated, then explain your disagreement, f 

Be on the lookout for different uses of the same word. Call for 
illustrations whenever this difference becomes confusing. Do not 
wrangle over a verbal definition. Ask for a 


"such as." 
Make discriminate use 


of short periods of silence. When there i 
some confusion over a diversity of opinions expressed, a minute o 
i H 8 11 je 
silence can do much to help members rise to a clearer perspectiv 


i H ` * k i l 
of what has been said. In suggesting this pause, the chairman should 


restate the precise issue under discussion. Alter the pause the rents 
bers may be more able to cooperate in detecting the root of the 1 
agreements. This may be in the partial nature of the experience an’ 
evidence used, or in a difference in the values. Try to keep in mind 
some ends everyone wants, 
When discussion wanders, restate the question and get a new start. 
Sometimes, if the side-line is especially important, put it up to the 
group, "Shall we follow this interesting issue that has come up, OF 
shall we return to the plan of discussion originally adopted?" . 
Utilize available time to best advantage. For every discussion there 
is available a limited amount of time. Each individual should help 
ilize the time most effectively, To attempt toꝰ 


i ime f, B as -ficial 
much in too short a time fosters a habit of slipshod and superfici 
thinking. 
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Do not monopolize the discussion. If you find yourself talking 
more than other members of the group, train yourself to pass over 
minor points, and to speak on only a few carefully chosen issues. 
Make short statements, not speeches. 

Stress basic problems and questions. Ask yourself which ideas, 
experiences, and differences are basic, fundamental, and most worth 
discussing. s 

Summarize (1) whenever a major point is finished before going 
on to the next point; (2) whenever the discussion has been fairly 
long, drawn out, or confused; (3) shortly before the close of the 
period. Try to use the words of members of the group, rather than 
your translation. 

The important thing is interaction. Discussion should not be 
directed toward the leader. No two members of the group should get 
into a discussion “with each other.” 

Trust the group. There is no person in it who is not superior to 
the others in at least one respect. The experience of all is richer than 
the experience of any one. The group as a whole can see further and 
More truly than its best member. Remember that every member of 
the group is an individual just as you are. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


One responsibility that is almost universally overlooked by 
beginning teachers is that of interpreting the school program to 
the public. A good public-relations program is essential to the 
Successful operation of any enterprise that is organized to meet 
basic needs of the public. In no other way can the purposes, 
methods, and achievements of an institution be evaluated and 
Modified in terms of the values and goals of the group support- 
ing it, Improvement of education for the youth of America 
depends upon the effectiveness with which the needs, problems, 
and achievements of our schools are interpreted to the public. 
Teachers must work as a team with other school employees in 
Various phases of the public-relations program. 

Effective public relations begin in the classroom. A first re- 
Sponsibility is to recognize that pupils themselves are the best 
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interpreters of the school program. If they tell their parents that 
each day’s work is well planned, that their teachers are fair and 
helpful, and that they are proud of their school, then the pro- 
gram of interpretation is well on the road to success. Thus a 
major contribution of the teacher is the development of good 
teacher-pupil relationships based upon a sincere respect for each 
pupil and the development of an educational program that 
meets both individual and group needs. On the other hand, if 
day-to-day planning and teaching are inadequate, all the public- 
relations devices available will do little to develop good school- 
community relationships. In addition, however, each teacher 
has further responsibilities in the task of interpreting the schools 
to the public. 

A clear understanding of what is mea 


ant by interpretation ol 
education is essential. 


An honest and sincere reporting of facts 
related to issues, questions, and problems raised by interested 
citizens must be carried on at all times. Ch 
must be met with facts 
exist as well as with pro 


arges of inefficiency 
and explanations of conditions as they 
posals for improvement, Needs for hous- 
ing, instructional materials, reduction of teacher load, salary 
increments, and the like, must be presented in a forthright 
manner. In short, an accounting of the 
along with plans for improvement 
ically and kept up to date. It 
themselves well 


operation of the schools, 
; must be presented systemat- 
is essential that teachers keep 
school matters of importance 
as a whole as wel] as in their own 


informed on 
throughout the school system 
school, 

Interpretation involves more th 
and the annual report to the publi 
‘Teacher participation in a y 
is called for in be 


àn a few newspaper articles 
C, important as these may be. 
ariety of public-relations activities 
Hed i tter school Systems. An alertness to the many 
possibilities that exist for teachers is a first step in making plans. 
The following list is illustrative: 

Reporting to Parents: Report c; 
telephone calls, letters and not 
cidental contacts in church or in 


ards, conferences, home visitations, 
es, showing samples of work, 1n- 
stores. 
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School Activities: Discussion groups at P.T.A. meetings, visitor's 
day at school, programs, teas, parent-education classes, back-to-school 
night, open house, bazaars, banquets, special meetings. 

Community Activities: Education-week activities, community sur- 
veys and field trips, festivals, concerts, forums, panels, service clubs, 
newspaper articles, 


speaker's bureaus, radio programs, TV programs, 
exhibits, public meetings, church functions. 


Here is a point to remember in participating in such activities 
as those listed above: Be sure that your behavior contributes to 
a better understanding of, and respect for, the school in which 
you work and the school system as a whole. What a teacher says 
and does is long remembered by the typical layman and is fre- 
quently passed along to others. To be avoided are derogatory 
comments about school workers or the school program, dis- 
loyalty to the school administration, and comments about pupils 
who are experiencing difficulty. Laymen may infer from such 
comments that the teacher making them is not getting along too 
well, or that the situation at school has deteriorated since your 
arrival. If something is wrong at school (from your point of 
View), talk it over with the administration and endeavor in a 
Professional manner to get it improved or changed. 

The “human touch" is essential in good public relations. Be 
friendly and helpful in all relations with pupils and. parents; 
telephone or send notes when pupils are ill; explain children's 
difficulties to parents in a tactful manner; help parent study 
Sroups willingly when asked: have the class welcome and orient 
Newcomers; and remember children's birthdays through appro- 
Priate classroom activities, such as a birthday song or writing 
the child's name on the daily calendar of special events. Remem- 
ber that "little things count" with children and parents—and, 
Indeed, with one's co-workers, too! 

In discussing school problems, use terms and concepts that 
laymen understand, instead of technical language. For example, 
Possible substitutions for such terms as core-curriculum, group 
dynamics, and inter-group education are classroom work needed 
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by all youngsters, working effectively in groups, and learning to 
get along with others. A major cause of difficulty in some school 
systems has been the eager and somewhat reckless use of "educa- 
tional lingo” that tends to confuse and disturb some individuals. 
The inevitable result is misunderstanding and criticism of the 
school program. 

To be avoided in discussing problems with parents is the use 
of emotionally colored words such as cheat, dirty, dishonest, 
lazy, liar, vicious, stupid, and worthless.* For example, if a pupil 
has taken a book from the library, say, “Paul took a book from 
the library without receiving permission from the librarian.” 
Don't say, "Paul stole a book from the school library." Or if a 
pupil has difficulty in stating the facts honestly about his be- 
havior, say, "William does not always tell us the truth when he 
has difficulties at school." Don't say, "William is a liar!" The 
point here is not to avoid the specific difficulty or to hide facts 
from parents. Rather, the point is to begin and carry on the dis- 


cussion of a problem without using terms that create unnecessary 
antagonism and frustration. Why make difficult matters worse 
by using distasteful words when both the pupil's improvement 
and public relations will be enhanced if you exercise tact and 


care in your use of terms? Similar tact should be shown in pupil- 
teacher conferences. 


Encourage parents to raise questions related to work in the 
classroom. In this way, points of confusion and misunderstand- 
ing can be brought out into the open and discussed in a [rank 
and sincere manner. It is of utmost importance to keep such 
channels open so that teachers and administrators will know the 
problems that are of importance to laymen. Encourage a meet- 
ing of minds on existing issues and problems. H questions are 
raised that are not within your province, or are unrelated to 
your work, refer them to administrative officials. 

It is especially important that teachers be prepared to give 
specific, definite answers to questions that are raised. For ex- 


4 Adapted from School-Community Relations, 1947 Yearbook, New Jersey ud 
ondary School Teachers Association, P. 13. ' l 
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ample, the following reply was made to a query regarding how 
much United States history was being taught in the local schools: 


Work on U.S. history in our schools begins in the elementary 
grades. The history of our community and our state is studied 
first. This is followed by a study of life in early America with 
attention to the discovery of. America, colonial life, pioneer life 
on the frontier, westward expansion, and the contributions of 
great leaders to the development of our country. 

In the junior high school we give a systematic study of U.S. 
history, our government and how it operates, and the importance 
of citizenship in life today as well as in the past. The significance 
of early events and the contributions ol great leaders to the devel- 
opment of American institutions are brought out. 

In high school a systematic and detailed study of the history of 
our country is carried out on an advanced level. Because the stu- 
dents are now more mature it is possible to dig deeply into the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and other great 
documents in American History and to discover background 
information, contributions of diflerent leaders, and relationships 
to early events. In addition, the panorama of U.S. history [rom 
early settlement to the present is analyzed specifically and in great 
detail. It should also be pointed out that U.S. history is a basic 
part of world history taught in grade X and current problems of 
Hur democracy taught in grade XII. The books that are used in 
Classes at various levels are available for your scrutiny in the 
Principal's Office. 


Gelling Along in the Community. Learn and respect the 
Mores, customs, and standards of the community in which you 
accept a position. Fortunately, in most communities teachers 
are no longer expected to live the prudish and cloistered lives 
that were demanded a few decades ago. Typical expectancies 


Now include wholesome recreation, participation in social func- 


tons, and freedom in personal living. To be avoided by any in- 
telligent person, not teachers alone, is negative behavior and 
Misconduct, such as discrimination against minorities, carousing 


in unsavory places, limiting one's activities to cliques, and simi- 
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lar conduct indicative of inner maladjustment and disregard 
for acceptable social values. To be encouraged is active partici- 
pation in, or attendance at, community activities such as forums, 
panels, lectures, concerts, service clubs, church work, work of 
social agencies, P.T.A., Red Cross drives, and children’s organ- 
izations. Remember that personal growth and increasing social 
maturity are outcomes of participation in such activities. Seek 
conferences with school officials and fellow teachers if questions 
and problems arise regarding community relationships. 


MAINTAINING AND CONTRIBUTING TO 
TEACHER MORALE 


‘Teacher morale is composed of many things. Relations with 
co-workers, parents, and children, working conditions, living 
conditions, health, social activities, interests outside school, 
leisure-time activities, and continuing professional growth are 
among the basic elements of high morale. Each teacher has à 
double responsibility in this connection—contributing to the 
morale of others and maintaining his own morale. In a study * 
carried out with several hundred teachers, the following specific 


points for building morale were proposed by the teachers 
themselves: 


1. Cooperate and show a desire to see the other fellow's point 
of view. 


2 


. em d from criticizing one teacher to another and criticiz- 
g a teacher Y ils i 
ing a teacher before pupils. Unless requested to do so, never inter- 


fere in any matter between another teacher and a pupil 
3: Show genuine friendliness and willingness to lend a helping 
hand. 


4. Take an active part in shouldering assigned duties; never pass 
the buck. 


f Exhibit a giveand-take attitude; play square. 
6. Show a spirit of all for one and one for all; no cliques. 


5 J. U. Michaelis, "Teachers Speak Out on Teacher Morale," N. 


Vol. 35, December, 1946, pp. 592-593. 


A. Journal, 
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7. Show loyalty to co-workers in all situations. 


8. Help make all associations pleasant and congenial. 


9. Give support in trying and car 
ideas. 


ying out new and worth-while 


10. Have a sense of humor and recognize it in others. 

11. Remember to thank others for help and to express pleasure in 
working with others. 

12. Express sincere congratulations over small successes that 
others have: compliment others on jobs well done. 

18. Keep your own morale high. 

14. Always work in ways consistent with ethical principles. 

15. Remember that your college education has only introduced 
you to teaching: it has not completed your professional education. 
Plan to grow and learn on the job. 


In addition to the points above, several other factors are re- 
lated to freedom from anxiety and worry about your teaching. 
When questions and problems do come up, don't keep them to 
yourself or brood over them. Confer with your principal, fellow 
teachers, supervisors, or your former supervisor of student teach- 
Ing and supervising teacher. Remember that all these individuals 
are eager to help, and want you to do a good job. Work out 
a balanced program of living, with recreation, social contacts, 
and real fun with friends. Avoid building up tensions and 
anxieties through a schedule of “all work and no play." Find 
Satisfactory housing accommodations so that adequate food and 
Test will be available to you. In fact, give serious attention to all 
aspects of good health so that your vitality, resistance to illness, 
and general feeling of well-being are kept at a high level. Main- 
tain an attractive appearance, both for the sake of your own 
morale and that of your pupils and fellow teachers. Maintain 
Cordial relations with parents. Give sympathetic consideration 
to questions they raise regarding their children and the school 
Program. 

In short, good human relationships are vital in every profes- 
sion. In the teaching profession it is essential that teachers live 
by the values and relationships that they hope to develop in 
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pupils. The every-day practice of democratic human relation- 
ships contributes to your efficiency, the efficiency of others, and 
the general esprit de corps of the total school staff. 


Summary 

In securing a position, you will find your institutional place- 
ment office of great service; work closely with it. Similar services 
are frequently available through your state teachers association 
and state department of education. Keep your credentials up 
to date. Write letters of application carefully and formally. Pre- 
pare for personal interviews with administrators by securing 
information about the particular school and community in 
which you are interested. Be friendly, frank, and concise during 
the interview. 

After securing a position, orient yourself through a confer- 
ence with the school principal and through attendance at pre- 
school meetings and workshops. Secure any available handbooks 
for new teachers and note pertinent items. II possible, prepare 
your classroom for work before the opening of school. 

Maximum professional growth will be assured by member- 
ship in the local professional group, the state organization, and 
the National Education Association. Growth in teaching com- 
petency requires continuous study of your pupils, your com- 
munity, and your teaching field. Professional reading, visitation, 
research, and summerschool attendance are most essential. 
Community participation and travel will help you grow as a 
person and as a citizen. 

Since you need to become an effective participant in groups. 
you should study modern discussion and leadership techniques. 
You will have a responsibility for interpreting your school to its 
patrons. Good teaching is the best possible technique. Be warm, 
friendly. and human in all relationships with parents and com- 
munity groups. 

Keep up your own morale through professional study and 
growth; contribute to that of your colleagues by being friendly, 
helpful, sincere, and cooperative. Be loyal to your school, yet 
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seek to improve it. Above all, be democratic in all relationships, 
and you will improve yourself. your school, and your profession. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Burr, J. B., I. W. Harding. and L. B. Jacobs. Student Teaching in the 
Elementary School. New York: Appleton-Centurv-Crofts. Inc.. 1950. 
Chapter XV presents good points on judging the position, adjusting to 
the school situation, and professional growth. 

Division of Press and Relations. National Education Association, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The Yearly "PR" Guide 

Tl Starts in the Classroom (Newsletter) 

lt Starts in the Classroom (Handbook) 

The Teacher and Public Relations 
The foregoing publications can be found in many school libraries, as 
well as in college and university libraries. Or they can be secured directly 
from the N.E.A. They are practical and to the point. 

Mehl, Marie X, II. II. Mills, and H. R. Douglass. Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: The Ronald. Press, 1950. Chapter XXIII 
presents concrete discussion of in-service education activities most fre- 
quently employed in the elementary school. 

Otto, II. ] 


„ Principles of Elementary Education. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc, 1949. The teacher as a person, citizen. and professional 
Worker is discussed. in Chapter NV. 

Schorling, R., Student Teaching. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1949. & good discussion of problems faced by beginning teachers 
appears on PP. 351-390. 

Wollord, Kate, Teaching in Small Schools. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 1946. Chapter NVI presents suggestions and principles for 

use in working with parents: home visitation, parent-teacher cooperation, 

illustrations of actual practice, and related topics are considered. 


Appendix 


NEA Code of Ethics 


WE, THE MEMBERS of the National Education Association of 
the United States, hold these truths to be sell-evident— 


—that the primary purpose of education in the United States is to 
develop citizens who will saleguard, strengthen, and improve 
the democracy obtained thru a representative government: 

—that the achievement of effective democracy in all aspects of Ameri- 
can life and the maintenance of our national ideals depend upon 
making acceptable educational opportunities available to all; 

—that the quality of education reflects the ideals, motives, prepara- 
tion, and conduct of the members of the teaching profession: 

—that whoever chooses teaching as a career assumes the obligation to 
conduct himself in accordance with the ideals of the prolession. 

As a guide for the teaching profession, the members of the 


National Education Association have adopted this code of profes- 
sional ethic 


Since all teachers should be members of a united pro- 
lession, the basic principles herein enumerated apply to all persons 
engaged in the professional aspects of education—elementary, sec- 
ondary, and collegiate. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE: The primary obligation of the teaching pro- 
lession is to guide children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of 
knowledge and skills, to prepare them in the way of democracy, and 
to help them to become happy, useful, selfsupporting citizens. The 
ultimate strength of the nation lies in the social responsibility, eco- 
nomic competence, and moral strength of the individual American. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this first principle, the teacher 
will— 


(1) Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their 
physical, mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or 
religious characteristics. 
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(2) Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet 
their individual needs. 

(3) Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual 
goals in the development of their physical, intellectual, creative, and 
spiritual endowment. 

(4) Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation 
not only of the opportunities and benefits of American democracy 
but also of their obligations to it. 

(5) Respect the right of every student to have confidential infor- 
mation about himself withheld except when its release is to author- 
ized agencies or is required by law. 

(6) Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in accordance 
with approved policies of the governing board. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE: The members of the teaching profession 
share with parents the task of shaping each student's purposes and 
acts toward socially acceptable ends. The eflectiveness of many 
methods of teaching is dependent upon cooperative relationships 
with the home. 

In fulfilling the 


obligations of this second principle, the teacher 
will— 


(1) Respect the basic responsibility 
(2) Seek to establish friendly 
the home. 


of parents for their children. 
and cooperative relationships with 


(3) Help to increase the student's confidence in his own home and 
avoid disparaging remarks which might undermine that confidence. 

(4) Provide parents with information th 
ests of their children 
from parents. 

(5) Keep parents informed 
interpreted in terms of the pu 


at will serve the best inter- 
and be discreet with information received 


about the progress of their children as 
irposes of the school. 


THIRD PRINCIPLE: The teaching 


) L : profession occupies a position 
of public trust involving not only 


4 the individual teacher's personal 
conduct, but also the interaction of the school and the community. 
Education is most effective when these many relationships operate 
in a friendly, cooperative, and constructive manner. 
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In fulfilling the obligations of this third principle, the teacher 
will— 


(1) Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the 
community for professional persons. 

(2) Perform the duties of citizenship and participate in commu- 
nity activities with due consideration for his obligations to his 
students, his family, and himself. 

(3) Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of view, 
thereby keeping his class free from partisan opinions. 

(4) Recognize that the public schools belong to the people of the 
community, encourage lay participation in shaping the purposes of 
the school, and strive to keep the public informed of the educational 
program which is being provided. 

(5) Respect the community in which he is employed and be loyal 
to the school system, community, state, and nation. 

(6) Work to improve education in the community and to 
Strengthen the community's moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 


FOURTH PRINCIPLE: The members of the teaching profession 
have inescapable obligations with respect to employment. These 
obligations are nearly always shared employer-employe responsibil- 
ities based upon mutual respect and good faith. 


In. fulfilling the obligations of this fourth principle, the teacher 
will— 

(1) Conduct professional business thru the proper channels. 

(2) Refrain from discussing confidential and official information 
with unauthorized persons. 

(3) Apply for employment on the basis of competence only, and 
avoid asking for a specific position known to be filled by another 
teacher. 

(4) Seek employment in a professional manner, avoiding such 
practices as the indiscriminate distribution of applications. 

(5) Refuse to accept a position when the vacancy has been created 
thru unprofessional activity or pending controversy over profes- 
sional policy or the application of unjust personnel practices and 
procedures. 


(6) Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service thereunder 
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has been performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual 
consent, or the contract has otherwise been legally terminated. 

(7) Give and expect due notice before a change of position is to 
be made. 

(8) Be fair in all recommendations that are given concerning the 
work of other teachers. 

(9) Accept no compensation from producers of instructional sup- 
plies when one’s recommendations affect the local purchase or use 
of such teaching aids. 

(10) Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, 
where the employment affects adversely his professional status or 
impairs his standing with students, associates, and the community. 

(11) Cooperate in the development of school policies and assume 
one's professional obligations thereby incurred. 

(12) Accept one's obligation to the employing board for main- 

taining a professional level of service. 
FIFTH PRINCIPLE: The teaching profession is distinguished from 
many other occupations by the uniqueness and quality of the pro- 
fessional relationships among all teachers. Community support and 
respect are influenced by the standards of teachers and their atti- 
tudes toward teaching and other teachers. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle, the teacher 
will— 


(1) Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner 
as he himself wishes to be treated. 


(2) Stand by other teachers who have 
his request. 

(8) Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to 

" sil l 's 1 a TUM ^ 1 » P : 
responsi»'e persons in matters involving the welfare of students, the 
school system, and the profession. 

(4) Maintain active membership in 
and, thru participation, 


acted on his behalf and at 


professional organizations 
I strive to attain the objectives that justify 
such organized groups. 

(5) Seek to make professional grow 
cedures as study, research, travel, 
professional meetings. 


f (6) Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and prac- 
tices that sincere and able young people will w 


th continuous by such pro- 
conferences, and attendance at 


ant to enter it. 
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Index 


A Audio-visual materials (cont.) 
others, 3 
Achievement, child's need of, 60 pencil. 323 
Achievement tests, use in child study, procedures, 322-323 


62-63 typewritten mate 
Activities, in planning the unit of maps, 


work, 11-118 illustrations and symbols. 529-330 
Adams, Mary. A.. 259 lettering. 330-331 
Adjustment, evaluation. 362-363 materials and processes, 
study of specific types of behavior, puzzle. 329 
things to include, 363 relict, papier-maché, 
techniques, 363 opaque projections, 321 
American. Council on. Education. Psy- materials needed, 324 


chological Examination, 366 procedures, 


Anderson, John E., 362 Audio-visual mz als. using. 282 l. 
Arithmetic: basic principles, 282-286 
daily plan for, Grade V. 97-99 checking equipment, motion pic- 
weekly plan for, Grade VII. 91-92 ture projector, example, 286 
Art lesson plan, daily, Grade IV. 95- checking teacher's guide. 284 
97 making specific plans. 284-286 
ASCD Study-Discussion Group Pro- in classroom, steps involved, 286- 


cedures, 9403 289 
Attitudes, evaluation. j clarily purposes, 28 
direct observation, 


evaluate outcomes, 288-289 
| Social, 368 follow-up utilization, 25t 
techniques for, 367 using resource, 288 
Audio-visual materials, making, 317 fl. types of, 290-315 
charts, 317-321 broadcasting. 315 
evaluation of, 321 bulletin boards, 290-295 
materials needed, 320 chalkboard. 295-296 
use of, 317-320 demonstration 1-303 
dio „ 831-542 duplicated materials, planning and 
construction by children, upper preparing, 296 
grade, points to consider, 335- exhibits, 305-306 
339 graphic representation. 307-311 
use in primary grades, 341-342 maps, 311-312 
etched glass slides, 322-324 motion pictures, 296-297 
colored, 323 pictures, 299-301 


materials needed, 


projected still pictures, 297-299 
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Audio-visual materials (cont.) 
radio, recordings, television, 313- 
314 
realia, 303-305 
Autobiography, technique in 
study, 66 


child 


n 


Bauer, William W., 59 
Behavior standards. classroom, noting 
of as preliminary in student 
teaching, 
Belonging, child’ 
Bertram, Frederic 
Bibliography, topical, compiling in 
planning the unit of work, 116 
Binet test, 366 
Broadcasting, e 
Bulletin boards: 
arrangement of, general principles, 
292-294 
figures, illustr: ting, 293, 294 
mounting materials, suggestions, 294- 
295 
types and 
Buros, O. K 


need of, 60 
| M., 240 


nples, 31 


California Aptitude Test, 366 
California Student Teachers 
tion, code of ethics, g-12 

California Test of Personality, 63 
Cartoons, 310 
Chalkboard, guides for using, 
Charts, 317-321 

evaluation of, 321 

mater needed for making, 320 


Associa- 


295-296 


use of, 317-320 
Check list, for student teacher, 21, 389- 
390 
Children: 


aiding, by applying principles of 
child study, 77-79 
developmental principles, 
dramatic play, 121-125 
evaluation of all major aspects of 
growth and development, 347- 
348 


57-59 


INDEX 


Children (cont.) 
evaluation of learning of, essential 
to effective daily planning, 107- 
108 
exceptional, helping. 210 fl. 
expectancies of. 
teache: 


toward student 


18-20 


information about. essential to effec- 
tive daily planning, 99 
names, learning of. as preliminary in 
student teaching, 28 
needs of, relation to child 
60-61 
reading purpo: 
Child study, 55 ll. 
and needs of children: 
hievement, 60 
belonging. 60 
economic security, 61 
freedom from fear, Go 
freedom from guilt, Go 
love and allection, Go 
sharing, 60 
understanding and knowledge, 60- 
6i 
applyir principles and. findings in 
student. teaching, 7 
helping children in activities asso- 
ciated with school, 78 
improving personal relations, 78 
making adjustments in learning 
program, 7 
making referrals, 79 
meeting classroom situations, 77 
meeting special needs of individual 
children, 78 


study, 


196 


planning the learning program, 77 
methods and techniques, 61- 
autobiography, 66 
Case study, sample, 7 
cultura study, 6g 
cumulative record, 61 
health data, 61- 
interest 
66 
interviews and conferences, 69-71 
observational data, e nple, 64-65 
projective methods, 6 7 
sociometry, 67-68 
teacher comments, 63-64 
test data, 62-63 


inventories, example, 65- 


INDEX 


Child study (cont.) 
The Springheld Interest Finder, 
66-67 

operation of developmental prin- 
ciples, 59-60 

principles in selecting individual 
for: 


anticipation, 
concept of 

eminence 
developmental pace 
developmental revision of habits. 


5 
developmental pre- 


direction and form of develop- 


ment, 

early establishment. of | fea- 
tures of personality. 59 

indigenous motivation as feature of 


growing ability, 58 
raction between 
of growth, 55-539 
ng by" or sheddin 
learni ind growth, 5 
levels of maturity, 7 
play of complementary and 
tentially conflicting forces 
Vicarious extension of expe 
58 
purpose and value of, 
‘tables of expectancies, 
total group, 79 
Child study worksheet, 75 
„ 63 


rious aspects 


g. 5 
8. 
7 


po- 


attractive, in 


group 


processes, 17 
178 
environment, in group work 175-178 
exhibits, community, 274 
making meaningful, 276 
points for us 
Procedures: 
check list of, 
figure, 30-31 
noting of as preliminary in student 
teaching, 29-31 
Colored slide 
Community: 
activities, 405 
and planning teaching, 
source of 
50 


277 


394 
instructional materials, 


Community (cont.) 
enlisting advice of  superv 
teacher and supervisor in 
lizing. 50 
experiences, sharing in 


chool, 


assembly programs, 278 
exhibits, 279 
speaker: 


7 

extending into classroom 
field trips, 258-266 
interviews, 269-271 
school camping, 271-272 
service projects, 266-269 

getting along in. 407-408 


learning about in student teach- 
ing 
check list of key points to observe, 
36-37 


comments of children, 36 
conferences with supervising 
teacher, 36 
directed observation, 36 
resource persons, informational 
sources in planning the unit of 
work. 117 
resources, extending 
classroom exhibits, 


into 
274 


classroom: 


4 
products, specimens, collections, ex- 


using. peril for; 
use of, in planning the unit of work, 
117118. 142-144 
aspects. 142 
field trips. 1 
Community seoa 
criteria of, 
defined, 256 
Construction projects: 
contributions to dr 


143. 25 


amatic play, 131- 
1 
evaluation of, 134-13 
planning. 133-134 
providing in unit of work, 181-135 


role of student teacher in, 134 
use of, to introduce idea of number 
and quantity, 140 
value of, 133 
"Cook-book recipes," in guiding be- 
havior of children, 171 
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Co-workers, suggestions and expectan- 
cies of, 12-2. 
from children, 18-20 
from school administrators, 12-15 
from supervising teachers, 15-18 
from supervisor, 20-24 
Creative expression: 
defined, 144-145 
providing for, in unit of work, 144- 
146 
stimulating. student teacher sugges- 
tions for, 145 
Creative rhythms, dramatic play, 125 
Credentials, preparing, for first. posi- 
tion, 379 
Cross, A. J. Foy, 70 
Cultu study, technique in 
study, 69 
Cumulative record, technique in child 
study, 61 
Cunningham, Ruth, 357 


child 


D 


Daily program, study of, 
in student teaching 
Dale, Edgar, 310 
Demonstration: 
301-303 
Diagnostic tests, use in child study, 62- 
63 f 
Diagrams, 311 
Dickey, Veronica, 230 
Diclionary of Education, 215 
Dioramas, 331-3. 
evaluation, 941 
examples, 331-932 
organizing group for work, 339-340 
suggestions for constructing: 
buildings, 336 
fences, 336 
figures, pipe-cleaner, 333-336 
the background, 337-338 
the container, 332-333 
the foreground, 337 
trees and shrubs, 336 
trucks, boats, furniture, 
ment, 336 
Directions, individual and group work, 
planning, 104 


5 preliminary 


' Suggestions for using, 


equip- 


INDEX 


Directory of 16 Millimeter Film Li- 
braries, 49 

Discussion, pupil: 
purposes of, 1 
suggestions for, 196 

Dramatic play: 
children's first efforts at. 123-125 
construction projects in, 131-132 

ive rhythms, 125 

essential in planning the unit of 

work, 121-125 


crea 


role of teacher in, 123-125 
values of, 122-123 
Duplicated materials. 

preparing, 296 
Dutton, W. H., 368 


planning and 


onomic security, child's need of, 61 
ucational Film Guid 19 
“ducators Index of Free Materials, 44 
mentary English, 47 
Environmental factors, 
group behavior, 1 
Etched glass slides. 22-92. 
colored, 325 
materials needed for making, 322 
others, 323 
pencil, 323 
procedures, 322-523 
typewritten material, 3 
Evaluation: 


influence on 


and cooperative participation by all 
in group, 349-3; 
points to follow, 
and group work 
aspects of, 957 
basis, 357 
and improvement of school program, 
348 
and use of techniques for reporting 
pupil progress, teacher-made and 
standardized. tests, 353-355 
defined, 341-845 


devices for student teacher: 
adjustment, 62-369 
attitudes, 367-368 
chart, 350 
general mental abilities, 366-367 
interest, 368-370 


INDEX 


Evaluation (cont.) 
physical aspects of pupil growth, 
361-362 
product and procedure, 364-366 
need for setting objectives 47 
of all major aspects of child growth 
and development. 347-348 
planning. app 19 
recording and interpretation of pupil 
data, 360 
reporting pupil progr 
teacher research, experimentation, 
and growth. 360-361 
Xceptional children: 
blind, 243-245 
mental attitude. factors in. 243- 
?44 
suggestions for working with, 244- 
245 
classifying, 210 
cripplec 
need to mingle with other chil- 
dren, 245-246 
treati 


deaf, 237-240 
trouble with speech, 238 
working with, 238-210 

guiding principles for helping. 212- 
214 

hard-of-he 
incidence, 
suggestions tor helping, 236-2 
symptoms. 235 

mentally deficient. 
char; 


230 


cteristics, 227 


, 8275 


suggestions for working with, 
230 
mentally retarded, 224-227 
approach to and treatment of, 2 
227 
characteristics of, 22. 
slow-learnir 
academic characteristics of, 219 
aiding, 219-224 
socially maladj 
causes of, 27 
identifying. 
incidence, 250-251 
indications of, 250 


treating, 252-253 


ted, 250 


nay 


1 


Exceptional children (cont.) 
speech defects, 230-234 
egories, 231-2 
ncidence, 231 
stutterers, 


superior and 
defined, 21 


program techniques for, 
ally handicapped. 240-2 
characteristics, 240 
classified, 240-241 
mecting needs of, 2 


vis 


Exhibits, suggestions for using, 305-306 


ir. freedom from, child's need of. 60 
Field trips. 255-266 
defined, 
directing. 264-265 
evaluating, suggestions for, 26 
planning, steps in, 260-264 
resources for, 


use of educational resources of com- 
munity, 142-143 
value of, ) 
Films, listing. in preparing the unit of 
work, 116-117 
ilmstrip Guide, 49 
Filmstrips, 298-299 
Forum dialogue, 186 
Free and Inexpensive Materials, 45 


Graphic representation: 
suggestions for using, 397-309 
typi 8 


toons. 310 
charts, 309 
diagrams. 311 
murals, 310 
posters, 311 
sketches, 310 
stick drawings, 309-310 
Group behavio 
and self-discipline, 150 ff. 
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Group behavior (cont.) 
common problem 
commotion during work or play 
periods, 167 
inattention, shouting. and pushing 
when supplies being distributed, 
167 
noise and confusion at beginning 
of class period. 166 
rowdyism when entering classroom, 
166 
rushing and pushing at dismissal, 
166-167 
confidence in children. 165 
environmental factors, 153-154 
home, 154 
neighborhood. 154 
influence of educational 
1547156 
interaction of personalities, teacher, 
pupil, parent, 152-153 
punishment ws. reasonable 
quences, 161-164 
relation to planning daily activitie 
examples, 159-160 
value of, 160 
responsibility and liberty, principles 
of, discussed with pupils, 163 
specific problems: 
commanding attention, 165-166 
temper tantrums, 164-165 
suggested solutions to common prob- 
lems, 166-167 
suggestions concerning, from former 
student teachers, 167-169 
teacher consistency as factor in, 163 
roup discussion, 181-188 
basic to other forms of group proc- 


values on, 


conse- 


esses, 181 

contrasted. with group sharing, 181- 
182 

factors affecting, 186-188 

kinds 


forum dialogue, 186 
informal, 183-184 
panel discussion, 184-185 
symposium, 186 

outgrowth of group sharing, 181 
contrasted with, 181-189 

role of student teacher in guiding, 

187-188 


INDEX 


Group discussion (cont.) 
standards for first grade, example, 199 
value of, 

Group evaluation, 195-198 
of group as a whole. 196-197 
of individual children, 196 

Group expression. 200-204 
creating a poem, 201-202 
creating a song. 202-203 
making a mural, 203-204 

writing letters, 200-201 

roup planning, 188-192 

element in problem-solving, 188 

making effective, 188-180 

role of student teacher in, principles 

guiding. 189-192 
Group processes: 


classroom, attractive, well-organized, 
176-178 
classroom environment, 
teacher as clement in, à 
effective. elements of, 172 
group discussion, 181-188 
basic to other forms of group proc- 
esses, 181 
contrasted 
181-182 
kinds, 183-186 
outgrowth of group sharing, 151 
standards for first. grade, example, 
199 
value of, 
group evaluation, 195-198 
of group as a whole, 196-197 
of individual children, 196 
group expression, 200-204 
cr 


with group sharing, 


ting a poem, 201- 
Creating a song, 202-203 
making a mural, 203-204 
writing letters, 200-201 
group planning, 188-192 
element in problem-solving, 188 
making effective, 188-189 
role of student teacher in, prin- 
ciples guiding, 189-192 
group work: 
assigning individual and 
group responsibilities, 193 
determining size of groups, 193-194 
role of student teacher in, 191-195 
steps in, 192 


small- 


INDEX 


Group processes (cont.) 
informal ¢ 
defined, 1 
how stimulate, 178-181 
values of, 179-181 
making group standards: 
for committee or group leader, 196 
influence on children of own, 200 
need for, 198 
other types, 204-207 
clubs, 205 
room parties, 206-207 
school newspaper, 206 
student government, 206 
planning. à 
using, 171 II. 
guidir 


oup sharing, 178-181 


102 


principles. 172-175 


defined, 178 
how stimulate. 


oup standard: 
for committee or oup leader, 196 
influence on children of own, 
making, need for, 198 
l aoup work 
and evaluation, 355-359 

iblishing standards for, 


0 


3577359 
al and small-group 
sponsibilities, 193 
determining size of groups. 19; 
Professional growth in service 

193 
ASCD Study-Discussion Group Pro- 
cedures, 399-403 
role of student teacher in. 
. Steps in, 192 
Guilt, freedom from, child's need of. 
6o 


1947195 


H 


nsen, Marjorie 

Health data, technique in child study, 
61-62 

Heffernan, Helen, 363 

Hockett, John A. 357 


Inforn 


l group discussion, 183-184 
Inglewood City Schools, 374 


Instructional resources, surveying: 
audio-visual materials: 
check list for, 48 
importance of following established 
procedures for securing, 47 
leads to. catalo: Is, bull- 
ctin 
supervising. teacher as aid in se- 
lecting. 47 
basal textbooks. 38 
noting plan of procedure of super- 


perioc 


17. 48 


course of study, 3 
free and inexpensive materi 
criteri 12 
references listing. 44-15 
library, how utilize, 42-43 
check list of resources, 42-4 
materials for independent activities, 
4t 
advice of supervisir 
selecting, 41 
purpose and value of, 8 
special materials. [1-12 
student. teacher originals, 50 
supplementary textbooks, 40-41 
teacher's manuals, jo 
teacher's textbooks, 42 
units of work, described, 38 
Intelligence tests: 
classification, 366 
interpretation of. 3 
types, 366 
use of. 366 
Interest inventories, technique in child 
study, 6 
Interests, evaluation, 368- 
measuring. 369-370 
uses of data pertaining to. 370 
Interviews, community: 


for selecting 


carrving oul, steps in, 2 
defined, 269 
interpreting and evaluating, 271 
plann steps in, 270 
reporting to class. 

Interviews and confer 

in child study, € 

with child, sample. 69 
with former teachers, 69 
with parents, 69 


70 


m 


nces, technique 
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Jacobsen, E. W. 
Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, 59 
Jersild, Arthur T., 57. 66 


L 


Language, encouraging effective use of 
in unit of work, 139-140 

Learning, evaluation, 344 ff. 

Learning experience, guiding, aspects, 


120-121 
Letter grades, reporting pupil progress, 
9n 


Letters of application, securing first 
position, suggestions for, 380- 

Letters of inquiry, securing first. pos 
tion, 380 

Living accommodations, 386 

Love and affection, child's need of, 60 


M 


Maps, making: 
illustrations and symbols, 32 
lettering, 330-331 
materials and process 
puzzle, 329 
relief, papier-máché, 327 
suggestions for classroom use, 311-312 
Materials, consideration of essential to. 
effective daily planning, 101 
Measurement: 
pre-primary, 356 
when carried out, 356-357 
Mental abilities, general, evaluation, 
366-367 
types of tests, use of, 366 
Mental tests, use in child study, 62 
Mermer, Ada, 357 ý 
Michaelis. John U., 50, 
324. 368. 408 
Monthly Catalog, Selected United States 
Government Publications 14 
Morale, teacher, maintaining and con- 
tributing to, 408-410 
Motion pictures, use in classroom, 296- 
207 
Multi-text reading, 136-137 
Murals, 310 


191, 199. 270, 


INDEX 
N 


National Education Association, Code 
of Ethics, 397, 415-418 
National Education 
398 
code of ethics, 397. 415-418 
Journal, 70, 398 
Near Home, film, 279 
New York City Schools. 389 
Number, use of, in unit of work, 140- 
142 


Association, 907. 
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Objectives, general and specific, in 
planning unit of work, 113-114 
Objects. real, collecting and using in 
planning the unit of work, 117 
Observational data, technique in child 
study, 64-6 
Olsen, Edward G 
Opaque projections: 
materials needed for making, 324 
procedures, 324 
Orientation: 
advance planning for own absence, 
39! 
checking school facilities, 391 
conference with principal, 387 
information from other teachers, 387 
procedure for reporting accidents, 39! 
systematic testing program, 391 
staff meetings, 987-388 
teacher's mectings, 388-389 
workshops, 387 
Otis Test of Mental Ability, 366 


p 


Panel discussion, 184-185 

Parent-teacher conferences, suggestions 
for, 374-375 

Parker, J. Cecil, 399 

Pencil slides, 32 

Personality, interaction of, effect on 
group behavior, 152-153 

Personality tests, use in child study, 63 

Photographs, securing first position, 
380 

Physical aspects of pupil growth, evalu- 
ation, 361-362 


INDEX 


Physical aspects of pupil growth (cont.) 
kinds of adjustments to provide for. 
362 
Picture collection, compili of. in 
planning the unit of work, 116 
Pictures, 


suggestions for classroom use. 
209-300 
Placement offices, university and state, 
securing first. position, 375- 
Plannin 
construction projects, 
daily: 
essential elements. 92 
examples, 
relation 
161 
duplicated materials, 296 
ellective daily, problems to consider: 
adequacy, completeness, 108 
content and skills to be taught, 
subject matter, 100 
directions, individual and 
work, guides for. 104 
evaluation of children's. learning. 
107-108 
good beginning, 104 
information about children, 99 
materials, 101 
Questions, 106-107 
stating purposes. of children and 
student teacher, 100-101 
time schedule, 101-102 
varied procedures, 102-103 
evaluation, : 
field trip: 
for teaching, 82 II. 
value of careful, 82 
the first day, suggestions, 395-397 
forms for, 108 
Samples, 108-110 
group, 188-192 
as element in 
188 
making ellective, 188-189 
role of student teacher in, prin- 
ciples guiding, 189-192 
learning program. 77 
Overview of term's work, 
87 
reading, example of, 88 
social studies, example of, 88-89 


behavior. 159- 


roup 


problem-solving, 


reasons for, 
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Planning (cont.) 
pupil. à 
relation to group behavior, 

examples, 159-160 
value of, 160 
securing help in: 
follow-ups for student teacher, 84- 
"6 


159-161 


from supervising teacher. 
from supervisor, 86 


268 


84-86 


service projects, 267 
the first day, points to consider, 395- 
397 
trends in. 
flexibility, 84 
pupil participation. 84 
recognition. of different 
94 
iety, 83-84 
unit of work, 112 fl. 
iudio-visual 


aspects, 


use of materials, 284- 


weekly: 
examples of, 89-92 
value and purpose of, 89 
Posters, 311 
Potter, Helen 8. 
Problem-solving: 
element in unit of work, 128-129 
suggestions for student teacher, 129 
Product and procedures, evaluation, 
suggestions for, 364-366 
Progress record, sample, 3 
Projected. still pictures, 
types: 
filmstrips. cautions in use of, 


34 


73 
207-299 


298- 


opaque projections. 298 
slides, guides for using. 298 
Projective methods, technique in child 
study, 66-67 
cautions in use of, 67 
sample tests, 67 
Punishment: 
cautions in administering. 161-162 
group pressure as factor in, 162 
Pupil progress. reporting. 370-375 
letter grades, 371 
parent-teacher conferences, 
tions for, 374-375 
purposes, 370 


sugges: 
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Pupil progress (cont.) 

stems 

Inglewood City Schools, 
University of California 


74 
Los An- 


geles, University Elementary 
School, 371-373 
Purposes: 
essential to effective daily planning, 
100-101 


general, relationship to planning, 101 
relationship to actual activiti 101 
Puzzle maps, 329 


Q 
Questions, provision for essential to cf- 
fective daily planning, 106-107 


R 


Radio, suggestions for use of, 319-314 
Readir 
multi-text. 196-137 
weekly plan for. Grade HT, gi 
Reading skills, building in unit of 
work, 135-139 
Realia: 
defined, 303 
how secured, 304 
suggestions for using, 304-305 
value, 303-304 
Recordings, suggestions for use of, 313- 


314 

References, securing first position. 379- 
380 

Relief maps, papier måché, 327-329 


Remmers, H. H., 354 
Reporting to parents, 405 
Resource visitor 
defined, 2 
planning for, suggestions, 273-274 
Resources: 
advice of sing teacher 
supervisor in selecting, 53 
criteria for selecting desirable: 
content, 


super and 


outcomes, 
relative value, 53 
relevance, 52 

other methods of appraising, 53 


INDEX 


Reynolds, Robert, 346 

Rhythms and music, weekly plan for, 
kindergarten, go 

Role playing, supplementing sociom- 
etry. 6g 

Rote memorization, traditional school- 
ing. 1 


s 


Salisbury, Ethel I.. 136 
School activities. 405 
School administrators, suggestions from, 
relating to student teacher, 12-15 
School. campin: 
School policie 
check list of. 
enlisting aid of supervising teacher, 
and principal in 


learning. 35 
Science, daily plan for, Grade J. 93:91 
See and Hear, 49 
ipline: 
and group behavior. 150 fl. 
how encouraged. 156- 
self-evaluation check lists, 
Sell-evaluation check lists. 157 
Service project: 
carrving out, steps in, 
defined, 266-267 
interpreting and evaluating, steps in. 
269 
planning. steps in, 26: 
ter, Helen, 59 
Sharing: 
child's need of, Go 
contrasted. with discussion period, 130 
providing for, in unit of work, 129- 
131 
suggestions for, 130-191 
Sketches, g10 
Slides, 298 
Social Education, 47 
Social studies: 
daily plan for, Grade III, 94:95 
ly plan for, Grade V. 91 
Sociogram, constructing. 68-69 
figure, 68 
Sociometry, technique in child study: 
constructing sociogram, 68-69 
figure, 68 


8 


INDEX 


Sociometry (cont.) 
role playing. supplementing sociom- 
etry. 60 
Springheld Interest. Finder, 66-67 
I meetings, orienta 
anchfield. Jo. 3 
adardized achievement tests. use in 


tion, 


evaluation process. 3 
techniques of. to insure adequate ap- 
praisal. « 
Stick drawings, 309-310 
Student. teacher: 
and evaluation, devices for. 3612 


370 
and exceptional children, 210 ff. 
and group behavior. 150 M. 
and stimulation of group 
178-181 
as clement in classroom environment, 


76 


sharir 


list for, 
Creating well-or 
room for 


group 


processes, 


deciding upon a position, 384-385 
ellective orientation, 387-391 
evaluating children's learning. 344 fl. 
expectan of children toward, 18- 
20 
field. trips. 
guides 


8-266 


interpreting school program to pub- 
lic, 403-408 
community activities, [05 
getting along in community, 407- 
408 
reporting to parents, 404 
school activities, 405 
interviews, community, 269-271 
living accommodations, essentials, 386 
maintaining and contributing to 
teacher morale, points for, 408- 
110 
making audio-visual materials, 317 fl. 
making or securing original instruc- 
tional resources. 50 
planning for teaching, 8e fl. 
follow-ups for, 84-86 
planning the unit of work, 


112 ff. 
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Student teacher (cont.) 
professional growth in 
103 

continuing 


service. 397- 


study of 
community. 39 
group work. 399- 
independent activiti 05-399 
ions, joining. 397-398 
recommendation form. figure, 
resource visitors, 2 r 
role in building reading and study 
skills, 135 
role in construction proj 134 
things to note in evaluation of, 134 
role in dramatic p 
1 group planning. 189 
uiding group discu 


pupils and 


orgar 


role 
role i 


securing first. position, 378-386 
letters of application. suggestions 
Tor. 380-333 
letters of inquiry, 380 
personal interview, error: 
383-384 
photographs. 380 
placement offices, university and 
stale, 378-379 
preparing credentials, 
references, 379-380 
teaching contract, 387 
service projects, 266-269 
suggestions for, in helping children 
to plan, 128 


to avoid, 


379 


suggestions for sharing period, 1930- 
131 

suggestions for stimulating cr 
expression, 145 

suggestions for, to aid pupils in prob- 
lem-solving. 120 


itive 


suggestions of school administrators 
relating to, 

suggestions of supervising teacher re- 
lating to. 15-18 

suggestions of supervisor relating to, 


20-2 


2-15 


use of community resources. 
using audio-visual materials, 282 l. 
using community resources 
Student teaching: 
controlling purpose of, 2 


432 


Student teaching (cont) 
defined, 1 
learning about the community, check 
list of things to note, 36-37 
preliminary observation in school 
and communit 
learning children's names, 28 
noting routine classroom proced- 
ures, 29-31 
noting standards of classroom be- 
havior, 29 
studying the daily program, 28 
preliminary participation: 
guides to follow, 33-34 
learning school policies and ri 
lations, 34-36 
preparation for, 27 fl. 
Study skills, building in unit of work, 
135-139 
Subject matter, knowledge of essential 
to effective daily planning, 100 
Supervising teacher: 
advice of, in selecting materials for 
independent activities, 41 
as aid in checking the course of 
study, 38 
as aid in learning about the com- 
munity, 36 
as aid in learning school policies and 
regulations, 35 
as aid in making case study of child, 


as aid in planning evaluation, 348 ff. 

as aid in planning for teaching, 84- 
86 

as aid in selecting audio-visual mate- 
rials, 47 

as aid in selecting community re- 
sources for instructional pur- 
poses 50 

as aid in selecting resources, 53 

as aid in suggesting units of work, 98 

defined, 1 

suggestions from 
teacher, 15- 

Supervisor: 

as aid in learning school policies and 
regulations, 35 

as aid in planning for teaching, 86 

as aid in selecting audio-visual mate- 
vials, 47 


relating to student 


INDEX 


Supervisor (cont.) 


as aid in selecting community re- 
sources for instructional pur- 
poses, 50 

as aid in selecting resources. 53 

as aid in suggesting units of work, 
38 

defined, 1 

suggestions from, relating to student 
teacher, 20-24 


Symposium, 186 


T 


“Tables of expectanci 

Tasch, Ruth J., 66 

Teacher comments, technique in child 
study, 63-64 


Teacher-made tests, use in evaluation 


types, 
Teacher morale, maintaining and con- 
tributing to, 408-410 
Teacher's meetings, orientation, 388- 
389 
Teaching, planning for, 39 
gathering supplementary 
tional materials, 392-393 
learning about children, ¢ 
learning about community 
securing ble cours 
textbooks, manuals, 


397. 
instruc- 


94 

394 

of study, 
392 


securing materials needed frequently, 
392 

surveying instructional resources 
892 


Teaching competence, 2-9 
clarity of purpose, 2-3 
effective planning. steps in, 6 
evaluating outcomes, 8-9 
knowing the community, 5 
maintaining prof mal relation- 

ships, 9 
making content meaningful, 7 
meeting children's needs, 5 
study of pupils, anecdotal records, 
tests, questionnaires, 
using group processes, 7 
using varied materials, 8 
Teaching contract, 385 


Teaching position, deciding upon, 3S4- 
385 


Television, suggestions for use of. 313- 
314 
ata, technique in child study, 62- 


in child study: 
achievement, 6 
diagnostic, 
mental, 62 
personality, 63 

Louis P., 63 


Time schedule, consideration of, essen- 
tial to effective daily planning, 
101-102 

"orgerson, Theodore L.. 64 

Typewritten material, 3 


U 


Understanding and knowledge, child's 
need of, Go-61 
Unit of work: 
acquiring information about, 114-117 
building reading and study skills, 
18 
teacher's role in, 135 
use of supplementary reading 
vocabulary development, 13 
construction projects, providing, 131- 
185 
contributions to 
131- 
need for planning, 133-134 
value of, 133 
creative expression, providing for, 
144-146 
suggestions for student teacher in 
stimulating. 
culmination, 146 
value of, 146 
discussion, stimulating, 
for guiding, 125-126 
dramatic play, providing for, 121-125 
encouraging ellective use of language, 


139-140 


139 
38 


dramatic play, 


suggestions 
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Unit of work (cont.) 
evaluating success of. 147-1 18 
by pupils. 148 


planning: 
collecting and using real objects. 
117 
compiling raphy, 116 


compiling picture collection. 116 
creating interest, allowing children 


freedom to react to situation. 
118-120 
general and specific objectives. 


formulating, 113-114 

guiding first experiences of chil- 
dren, 120 

listing of films, 116-117 

tentative plan of activities and e 
periences, 114-1 18 

use of community resources, 117-7 
118 


problem-solving, emphasizing, 128. 
129 


tions for, 129 
pupil-planning, 127 128 
suggestions for, 128 
sharing. providing for, 129-1 
use of community resources in, 142 
field trips, 142-143 
using number and quantity, 1407142 
construction activities, 140 
value of, 114 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
University Elementary Schools, 
3717373 


v 


Van Duze 
Xe 


Mary Dempsey, 351. 35 

ied procedures. provision for, essen- 
tial to effective daily planning, 
102-103 

Vertical File Service Catalog, 45 


W 


Wesley, Edgar Bruce, 259 
Workshops, orientation, 387 
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